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AN UNPUBLISHED ACCOUNT OF 
THEIR JOURNEY FROM CALCUTTA TO GARHWAL : 

IN 1788-1789. 

QN page 219 of the second volume of Seton Karr’s “Selections from the 
Calcutta Gazette** the following entry will be found : — 

**]uly 9) 1789 . — Extract from a letter from Futty Ghur, June 8, 1789. 

The two Mr. Daniels, (landscape painters) are returned from their excursion. 
The drawings they have taken of the hills and snowy mountains above 
Hurdwar are well worth publishing. .Several gentlemen from 
Anopsheer went with them and by all their accounts they have been 
60 C 088 up the course of the Ganges from Hurdwar and where 
Europeans have never been before. The country people stared at 
them as if they were supernatural beings, and insisted on looking 
particularly at their clothes and touching them. They found some 
parts of the Ganges 40 feet deep and the stream astonishingly rapid 
particularly near the place called Serinaghur where It is Impossible to 
stem the current. The people cross the river by a curious bridge of 
ropes. Their passage over the hills was not only tremendous but 
dangerous from narrow rugged and almost perpendicular paths over 
immense mountains, continued in many places by the trunks of trees 
laid from one large rock to another. The prospect of distant villages 
on the tops of hills and the different ranges of snowy mountains formed 
the most pleasing view. They met with pine, oak, and cherry trees, 
ra.spberry, etc., with many other trees and plants, natives of Europe. 
The weather was so cold that in the month of May they could not with 
the assistance of great coats keep themselves comfortably warm. 

The “ two Mr. Daniels (land.scape painters),’’ mentioned in this extract, are 
of course, Thomas Daniell (1749-1840) and his nephew William (1769-1837), 
who spent ten fruitful years in India between 1783 and 1793: and the tour 
described was undertaken in the country which goes nowadays by the name of 
Garhwal. An account of the journey written by the younger Daniell, who was 
then a young man of twenty, has lately come to light among the papers of 
Joseph Farington, a fellow member with them of the Royal Academy, and an 
intimate friend of both uncle and nephew. Details have already been given in 
Bengal Past and Present (Vol. XXI V- pp. 1 — 8) of the family connexions of 
Farington with India, and also of the manner in which his Diary was discovered 
and passed into the possession of the Morning Post. That great London 
newspaper commenced the publication of entries from this remarkable record 
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of contemporary gossip on January 23. 1922; and on January 25 the following 
caught the eye of the present writer : — 

Nooetnber J, J79L — We put up at Mrs. Daniell’s at the Swan [Chertseyl 
where we were before. This evening Mrs. Daniell brought me a copy 
of a letter from her son in India whose tour in that country with his 
Uncle has been i. ore extensive than that of any European artist's at 
least." 

To this a note was appended : "Then follows a long and interesting 
description of his travels." 

On communicating with the Editor of the Morning Post, permission was at 
once most courteously given to transcribe the letter, and it is reproduced on a 
later page. The copy was made by Farington in pencil and covers fourteen 
pages of a leather-bound volume. 

It may perhaps be of advantage to repeat here that the fruits of this 
expedition into Garhwal are preserved in the fourth series of "Oriental Scenery ' 
which was published in London in 1807. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the India Office possesses six water-colour drawings of scenes 
in "the Sirinagar Mountains" (Srinagar being the name of the capital of the 
Garhwali Raja whose territory was visited). In the earlier article on the 
harington Diary, to which allusion has been made, a suggestion was 
offered that the authorship of these drawings might be attributed to one or the 
other of the Daniclls, although these particular sketches are not to be found in 
"Oriental Scenery." But further investigation has tempted another theory 
which is elaborated on a later pag^. Apart from these a water-colour by 
T homas Daniell, representing the Rope-bridge at Sirinagar (24 inches by 17 
inches) was purchased in 1915 for the India Office and was transferred last year 
(1922) to the office of the High Commissioner for India. There is also an 
"unidentified" painting in the Victoria Memorial Hall collection which may very 
well be the "View on Sirinagar Mountains" exhibited by Thomas Daniell at the 
Royal Academy of 1797. 

In Room 107 at the India Office are also two water-colours which represent 
"The Chalis Satun, Allahabad" and a landscape scene "near the Source of the 
Ganges." Neither are signed, but both are in the style of the Daniells; and the 
first is undoubtedly the same as the sixth sketch in the first series of "Oriental 
Scenery." 

T he Victoria Memorial Hall collection is happy in the possession of a fine 
portrait of Thomas Daniell in his old age (1). This picture, which is the work 
of his nephew William and is said to have been painted at Windsor, was pur- 
chased by Lord Curzon for the collection in February, 1916, for £31-10-0. By 
the courtesy of the Trustees, we are enabled to present a reproduction based 
upon an excellent photograph taken by Mr. F. Harrington, the Curator, to 
whom our thanks are likewise due. A portrait of both Thomas and William 

(1) l lionias Daniell died unmarried in 1840 at the age of ninety-one at Iiis houae in Lari'* 
Icrrace, Kensington. No pictures were exhibited by him nt the f^oyal Academy after 1828. 
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Daniell was also painted by Robert 1 lomc and presented by him to the /Xslalic 
Society of Hen^al. 

There are other portraits of the Daniells in existence. One of Thomas 
Daniell was painted by Sir David Wilkie and forms part of the National 
Gallery Collection. The Royal Academy possesses miniature portraits of both 
uncle and nephew by Sir William Newton (1785 1869), and (in addition) a 
drawing of William Daniell and hio wife by Mrs. Daniell’s brother Richard 
Westall (1765-1835; A.R.A. 1792, R.A. 1794). Ihomas Daniell s portrait is 
also among fifty-three portraits of Academicians executed by George Dance. 
R.A., in pencil washed with colour. Botli this and the companion sketch of 
ZotTany by the same artist, were exhibited at iiie \vinlet exiul:)ition of tlu' 
Academy in 1907. As to these Mr. John Evan Hodgson, R.A., and Sir 
h iederick Eaton in tlieir book on “T he Royal Academy and its Members, ‘ (1905) 
say at p. 88 : — 

/\inong5t the Ircasurt:;? of the Royal Academy is a beautiful series of profile 
portraits by George Dance. They were engraved by William Daniell, 
R.A., but no reproduction can convey any idea of the excellence of 
the originals (2). 

The story of the journey, which William Daniell gives in the letter to his 
mother, may profitably be compared with the descriptive matter attached to the 
twelve views of the Garhwal country which are to be seen in the fourth series o! 
(Oriental Scencrij. One notable omission occurs. William Daniell has nothing 
to toil his mother about the Rope bridge at Siiinagur which forms the suhT'ct of 
the Ivvvniy-third sketch. Oliienvise the two accounts are remarkably shnil.'r. 
Of the remaining twelve views in this scries five represent scenes in Bengal 
and seven deal with subjects in Madras. 

The sketches in the first series of Oricnlcl Scenery which was publislied in 
London on March I, 1795, arc directly referable also to the period of th« 
expedition into Garhwal. They consist of 24 views **drawn and engraved by 
Thomas Daniell" and ‘Taken in the years 1789-1790." Similarly, the sixth 
.•.eries of Oriental Scenery published in 1799 under the title of "Antiquities of 
Indi.a” (and sometimes referred to under the latter name alone) contains tv. enly- 
four views which are stated to have been taken in the years 1790 and 1793. 

It will be seen later that in both these scries are sketches of many of the places 
which occur in William Daniell s letter to his mother. 

Mention may also be made in this connexion of the four Bengal views, 
including two of Calculta, which are given in "A Picturesque Voyage to Indi.\ 
by way of China by Thomas Daniell, R.A., and William Daniell, A l2./\.. 
London, 1810." These are; — 1. Near Cucrahuttec on ihc Hoogly river. 

(2) George Dance the younger (1741 1b2'3) succeedcfl hia f:\lher (1700-^733) arcl/'C rl I i 
llie Cily of London, and designed old Newgale prison (1770-1783), St. Luke's HcspiU'xl in Old- 
Slrcel, and the entrance facade of the Guildhall. From 1798 to 1803 he was Profe sor of Archi 
lecture at the Koyal Academy; and it was not until Ivs later ye.ar.'. (18'^8) lhat l.e took to 
)n)rlraitiJre. At the time c f hi:, death in 1825 lu’ wa.', the s'dr ^niMvcr of O.w foundation 
{|76()) 'f tliv Roy I /vCadc rny, and v.a . buried in Si. C,.i!iedral. 
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2. Near Gangwaughcolly (Geonkhali) on the river Hoogly. 3. View of Calcutta 
from the Garden Reach; and 4. Old Fort Ghaut, Calcutta (3). 

Thomas Daniell is represented at the National Gallery by ‘A view of 
the Nullah, near Rajmehal, Bengal ’ — a picture which does not appear to have 
been exhibited at the Royal Academy : 

Examples of the elder Daniell’ s work may likewise be found in “Twenty- 
Four Views of Hindoostan : drawn by W. Orme from the original pictures by 
Mr. (Thomas) Daniell and Colonel [Francis Swain] Ward,’’ and published in 
London by Edward Orme in January, 1805. Ten of these views are by Thomas 
Daniell, namely : — 9. A View of Ossoore [Hosur : on the Bangalore plateau). 
10. Ihebet Mountains. II. West Gate of Firoz Shah’s cotillah, Delhi. 13. A 
Pagoda. 14. A Hindu Place of Worship. 15. Dalmow, on the Ganges. 18. The 
Bridge at juonpore, Bengal. 19. Distant view of Motee Thurna [sic], a 
waterfall in the Rajemahl Hills. Bengal. 21 . Tomb of a Moorish Lady, Bengal, 
and 23. Felicity FlalF late the Residence of the Flon’bic David Anslruther, 
near Moorshedabad, Bengal. 

No. 16 (Fortress of Gwallior, taken by General Pophain) and No. 24 
(Kuttull (s/c) Minor, Delhi) bear no artist’s name, but the latter is probably the 
work of Daniell, who certainly made it the subject of a sketch (also numbered 
24) in the sixth series of Oriental Scenery. The former may be the work of 
Ward, for we have no record of any vi.sit to Gwalior by the Daniells. William 
Hodges, however, exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1786, a “View of the 
north-west side of the Fort of Gwalior in the F.ast Indies taken by Lieut. -Col. 
Popham, August 4, 1780.” The picture was purchased by Warren Hastings, 
and an engraving of it will be found opposite page 142 of Flodges’ “Travels In 
India during the years 1780, 1781, 1782 and 1783” (published in London in 
1793). Flodges visited the place in May, 1783, and gives an account of the 
capture of the Fort which he takes from a letter written by Captain Jonathan 
Scott, the Persian interpreter with Popharn’s force, to his brother Major John 
Scott Waring. The twelve remaining views are inscribed with the name of 
Colonel Ward, who died at Negapatam in 1794. I hesc include the well known 
view of the Old Court House at Calcutta (drawn in 1784), a sketch of the Fort 
at Muttra, and two sketches of Anopshet r but are otherwise entirely concerned 
with Fort Saint George and Southern India. 

THE MYS’rER^' 01 THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 

It so happens that there is yet another account of this journey into Gaihwal; 
ar\d it is to be found in the Orieriial Annual for 1835 (pp, 1 to 39). I his i.s a 
publication which appeared annually from 1834 to 1840. I he illustrations to the 
first five volumes, from 1834 to 1838 are engraved by various hands from draw- 
ings and pictures by William Daniell. He died in 1837, and the remaining 
volumes, for 1839 and 1840, contain engravings by Thomas Bacon, F.S.A., from 
drawings by other artists. 

(3) Reproduction of the two latter sketches are given in the late Mr. Wilmot Corficid* . 
*’ Calcutta Faces and Places in Pre-Camera Doy.s,*’ published by the Calcutta Fiistorical Society. 
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The letter-press to the volumes is contributed by the Rev. John Flobart 
Gaunter, B.D., a prolific writer of the period, who tells an extremely circum- 
stantial story of the manner in which he came across the Daniells in India, and 
accompanied them in their travels, including (as he avers) the expedition into 
Garhwal. He arrived, he says (Oriental Armual, 1833, p. 1) in Madras at the end 
of September (the year is not specified) and he continues (pp. 14, 21) : — 

During the monsoon I had the good fortune to obtain an introfhiction to 
Mr. W. Daiiiell and his uncle, who had both been already some time 
in India, and with whom I agreed to travel, as soon as the weather 
should permit. Shortly after the 13th December .... my two friends 
and I began to prepare for a journey down the C oroinandel Coast. 

I purchased a young Arab horse .... providing myself at the same 
time with a coinmodio\is palankeen. . . My fellow-travellers determined 
to make use only of their palankeens, so that we were each suited 
precisely to our respective ta.stes and ready to s!arl towards th(' 
beginning of a year which wc had made up our minds to devote 
exclusively to the enjoyments of travelling. . . . On the 3th January, 
about twelve weeks after our arrival, wc commenced our journey. 

1 he succeeding pages show that the route taken was by way of ( ovelorig, 
Mahabalipuram (the Seven Pagodas), Chingleput, Outramalore, Waiidiwash, 
Gingee. and Irinomalee. to T anjorc, which was rt'ac heel in the evening of the 
fifteenth day after leaving Madias. Irichinopoly, Salem and the temples at 
I ritchcncore (4) were next visited : and then Ramiseram, after a return to 
Irichinopoly and lanjorc. The journey thereafter lay down the coast to 
I’anamgoody ’ immediately upon C\apc Comorin, ” and then to Palaiiu ollah, 

I inncvelly (where the falls of Puppana.ssuni were visited), Dindigul, and bac k 
io Ramiseram where a crossing was made to Ceylon. We are next invited to 
believe that the party took passage in a 'counfry ship ” to (Calcutta and pro- 
ceeded thence up the Hooghly. It was ‘nearly a month ” belor(' they enl(‘rrd 
the Ganges at Sooty, visiting Rajmahal on the way. I he itinerary now 
includes the Colgong I lills, the “falls of Mootee-jerna,” Patna, Dinapoor, 
Buxar (with a detour to Sassaram), Ghazipoor, Benares (where they took up 
iheir abode near the Shcwallah Ghaut, the foina^r icsltlenc c of C heit Singh, at 
the. northern extremity of the city), Chiinar, (-awnpoor, Kanouge, 1 uttypotrr, 
Agra, (near which it is u’cordcd that Dowlut Rao .Scindia, the grandnephew 
and adopted son of Mahadaji Scindia, pas.scd with 30,000 It oops and 2,000 
elephants). Delhi. Anop.shur (“a military station ol some importance on the 
(janges“) and finally tliiongh Rohilcund to Mm d war, “whence wc resolver!, 
after staying as long as might be agreeable or convenient, to return to Calcutta. ” 
But, “before we quitted Hurrlw.ar, wc made a .short excursion to the lower 
regions of the Himalaya Mountains,” or in other words, to Garhwal : and “a 
particular account of this part of our excursion” is contained in the opening 

(4) riiomas Diinicll cxkibilccl a " View near .‘'alem " at the Koynl Aradeiny of !797 : and 
Gale leading to Hindoo l einplc at I litclicncorc ’’ at tlic Academy of 1795. 
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pages of the Oriental Annual for 1835. It serves as an interesting 
commentary upon the description offered in the letter which Farington copied. 
But it must be said at once that the facts connected with the career of the 
Rev. J. Mobart Gaunter, B.D., which are obtainable from works of reference, 
do not in any way lend colour to his claim to have been the travelling- 
companion of the Daniel Is. 

I he D^niells are known to iiave been in liulia from 1/83 to 1793 : and they 
were certainly in Calcutta from 1786 to 1788; for it was during those years that 
Thomas Daniell engraved and published his famous Twelve Views of Calcutta 
which are believed to be the earliest “sheet viev/s“ of that i i!v (5). I hey mus^. 
therefore have gone up-country from the Presidency and could not have paid a 
prior visit to Southern India, for it is stated distinctly in the letter-press to the 
second series of the Oriental Scenery that in June 1792 they had proceeded 
south to 1 richinopobh were in Madura in July and at Tanjore in September of 
that year, and returned to Madias in 1793. We may also note (apart from the 
evidence conlril uted by the Farington letter) that tlie assertion is directly made 
in the letter-press to drawing No. 14 of the fourth series which contains the 
C'aiTiwal sk.*lrhes that “this view was taken in April, 1789, immediately 
: unions to tiie .uitlmr’s ’. .issing through the mountains.” 

Now, Gaunter was born at Ditti.sham in South Devon on June 21, 1792 and 
proceeded to India as a cadet about 1811. He tells us in the Oriental Antwul 
(1834, p. I) that “India was the country which I fixed upon as the scene of mv 
projected wanderings as soon as I became of aj^e,” and, if this i.s a concct 
statement, the date of his atrival in India must be delated by another two yea»s. 
^ome sort of clue is .dioidecl by Gaunler’s lurlher story (Oriental AntuiaL 
ibid) that he took his passage for Madras in the Ailcr, Indiainan and “after an 
agreeable voyage of liule more than four month.s, on the 26th of September, 
came in sight ol the /Xsiatic shore.” Now, the A /las (1,200 tons, Gapiain 
Gharles C)Lway Maync) sailed from Portsmouth on January 26, 1813, on her 
HI uden voyage to Madras and China, and returned to her moorings on August 
9, 1814. But if the voyrre lasted “little more than four months” Madras should 
have been reached in May or June, instead of in September. Such are the 
difhculties in which the reverend gentleman lands the enquirer who endeavours 
to test his .statements. No other voyage will apply : for the old Atlas (763 tons. 
Captain Allen ( oop^n) made her fourth and last voyage to Bengal and back 
in 1787-1788: and the second voyage of the new Atlas, which was to Madras, 
Penang and ( hina, commenced on February 28, 1815 and ended on May 13, 
1816. 

(3) A l;sl of tlu so viowa waa •.’ivtn in /•enfia/ Past and Present, Vol. XXIV, p. 182. I hoy 
Pjo r.iirc (cn^jravecl aurface) about lnclir.s by ISVj inches and were printed witliuut nmrgin.s 

or titles. But at one of the lov/er corners of each plate^ the inscription "T. Daniell 
I’ocit, Calcutta ’ with the year and number of the .series will be found. These vie>vs are 
probably amonj^ Thomas Daniell’.s carlic.st efforts in aqii.'itint eiiyravinj^. [See article by the 
late Mr. Ccoti;c l.ycll in Lkn-al Past and P.eseni. Vol. III. 1909 p. 308.) 
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It is possible that Gaunter may be referring in reality not to himself, but to 
William Daniell : for the old Atlas did sail from Portsmouth for “the Coast and 
Bay” on March II, 1783: and this dale would not conflict with that of the 
arrival in India of Thomas Daniell and his young nephew (6). In any case, we 
read in the Dictionary oj National Biography that Gaunter “was soon disgusted 
with Oriental life ’ and having “discovered much to his disappointment nothing 
on the continent of Asia to interest him” he returned home. Proceeding to 
Cambridge he took the degree of B.D. and entered the Church. 

By the courtesy of Mr. PI. Mitchell of the Record Department of the India 
Office the following particulars have been obtained of Caunter’s very brief 
career in India. 1 Ii.s cadclship, which was on the Bombay establishment, was 
for the season 1810, b\it he was not actually appointed until April 24, 1811. 
The date of his arrival in India has not been traced, but it was probably in the 
latter part of 1811, as his commission as ensign is dated October 25, 1811. He 
resigned the service on January 21, 1814, and there is no evidence that he ever 
went near Madras or Bengal. In the application for appointment to a cadetship 
he staled that his father George Gaunter was Police Magistrate at Prince of 
Wales Island (the modern Penang). 

It will be seen that the reverend gentleman’s reputation for veracity will not 
survive any sort of investigation into recorded facts. Nevertheless, he is 
persistent in his allegations that the Daniells were his travelling companions. 
In the Annual for 1834 he writes (pp. 34, 35): — 

We spent several days at Mahabalipurarn, examining all the extraordinary 
monuments of art in its neighbourhood which abounds with objects 
of natural as well as of artificial interest. Mr. William Daniell took 
the opportunity during our stay of making some very accurate and 
finished drawings : and here he found subjects in every respect worthy 
of his pencil. Some of the magnificent fruits of his and his uncle’s 
labours have been already offered to the world in their Oriental 
Scenery. Of this noble production it is not too much to say that it 
stands at this moment unrivalled for accuracy of delineation among 
the productions of modern art, and yet it remains almost unnoticed. 

An engraving of a drawing by William Daniell of “A Temple at 
Mahabalipoor” is inserted opposite page 32 of this volume' (1834). Among the 
twenty-four views “by Thomas Daniell, R.A. and F.S.A.” in the sixth series 
of Oriental Scenery (which arc expressly stated to have been “taken in the years 
1790 and 1793”), the following relate to the Seven Pagoda.s : No. 1, sculptured 
rocks at Mauveleporam : No. 2, the crrlrance of an exc.avatod I liirdoo Temple at 
Mauveleporam : No. 21, a pavilion belonging to a I liirdoo Temple (rrear 
Mauveleporam). 

(6) I he AUas lelt Calcutta on her return voyapje in January, 1784, anrl arrived in the Downs 
on July 28, 1784. She took home Mrs. Ha.sting.s and Aiij^ustus Clevland. The latter died on 
board before the ship reached the Sandheads and his body was taken back to Calcutta for 
burial. His tomb ir. in the South Park Street Cemetery. 
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In the Oriental Annual for 1835 (p. 105) free rein is similarly given to the 
imagination, in describing the halt at the Chanter Serai, built by Asaf Khan, 
brother to the Sultana Noor Jehan, on the road from Delhi : — 

“The morning after our halt at this interesting spot Mr. Daniell and myself 
rose early in order to indulge ourselves with a sight of the beautiful 
prospect around us.“ 

And the reader is duly presented with a drawing by William Daniell of 
the Agra Gate of the Serai (7). 

Again, at page 4 of the same volume (1835). we find an account 
of the manner in which the sketch was drawn of the rhinoceros 
of which an engraving by J. Redaway is inserted opposite that page. The 
scene is laid in the forests which cover the base of the foothills on the way 
up to Serinagur by the Coaduwar gaut : — 

“We had turned the angle of a hill that abutted upon a narrow stream 
when on the opposite side of the rivulet we saw a fine male 
rhinoceros. ... It stood apparently with great composure about two 
hundred yards above us, in an open vista of the wood. Mr. Daniell, 
under the protection of a lofty intervening bank, was able to approach 
sufficiently near to make a perfect sketch of it.” 

Thomas Daniell, who is hardly mentioned by Gaunter, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of 1799, a picture entitled “A Forest Scene in the northern 
part of Hindoostan with Rhinoceros.” But the original of the engraving in the 
Oriental Annual is no doubt, the picture of the “Indian Rhinoceros” exhibited 
by William Daniell at the British Institution in 1832. 

Divc.sted of romance, this much can be affirmed, that the Rev. Mr. 
Caunter’s account of his alleged wanderings, which is written in graphic style, 
is based in the primary degree upon notes and other information furnished by 
William Daniell himself. Many incidents are repeat 'd, and the description of 
the journey into Garhwal closely resembles the narrative given in the letter- 
press to Oriental Scenery. 

The letter transcribed by Farington leaves the Daniells at Baghulpoor on 
July 30, 1790 : asd we know from the Calcutta Gazette that they were at F\itty 
Ghur on June 8, 1789. Whether their iv>turn to Calcutta took the form which 
it assumes in the Oriental Annual for 1835 cannot be asserted with any degree 
of certainty : but such incidents as the exciting encounter with the wild sow in 
the jungles of Gour, and the loss of the baggage-boat off Rajmahal “with 
everything we possessed in the world, except our papers and drawings,” can 

(7) Chauter Serai has undergone both phonetic reform nnd curtailment (writes Mr. F. C. 
Scallan, who has succeeded in identifying the place). It is now known as Chhata, and is a 
town on the direct route from Muttra to Delhi, about 60 miles from the lat.cr city. TIk^ 
Imperial Gazetteer, vol. X. p. 197) gives the following in its note on Chhata : 

t own, Muttra district : The principal feature of the town is its large fort-like sarai, 
covering twelve acres, with battlemanted walls and bastions and two lofty gateways... 
dating from the time of Sher Shah or Akbar. 

1 he mention of the sarai sufficiently connects the Chhata of today with the “Chauter Serai" 
of the Oriental Annual I h re is a railway station here, on the G.l.P. extension to Delhi. 
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hardly have been invented. Mention is also made of an excursion from Benaras 
to Gaya by way of Rohtasgarh, through a region which is amply illustrated 
both in Royal Academy pictures and in Oriental Scenery. 

THE DANIELLS’ TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


If, as appears to be established beyond <lispiite, the writer in the Oriental 
Annual did not accompany the Daniells on the expedition to Serinagur, we 
learn definitely from the letter transcribed by Farington that they did not go 
alone. The party which actually made the journey into Garhwal consisted, we 
are told, of two gentlemen only in addition to Thomas and William Daniell. 
The identity of one of the two companions is revealed at p. 435 of the eleventh 
volume of Asiatic^ Researches (Hindoostanee Press, Calcutta, 1810) in the 
course of an essay by H. T. Colebrooke on the sources of the Ganges. It is 
there stated : — 

At the period of the publication of a second edition of his memoirs, in 1792, 
Major Rennell was possessed of corrector information, concerning the 
position of Srinagar (visited in 1789 by Capt. Guthrie and Mr. Daniell): 
which enabled him to correct the gross error committed by Tieffenthaler 
who placed Srinagar N.-N.-W. instead of E.-N.-E. from Haridwar. 

John Guthrie was gazetted to a cadetship on the Bengal E.stablishment in 
1771 and received his first commission on March 15, 1773. He became 
Lieutenant on May 15, 1778, Captain on Jantiary 11, 1784, Major on Octobefr 
30, 1797, and Lieutenant-Colonel on April 21, 1800, and was killed in 
Bundelcund on October 18, 1803. 

Who was the other companion? The temptation is great to identify him 
with Samuel Davis. We know from an entry in the Farington Diary of February 
12, 1807, that he was a close friend of the Daniells, who “resided twelve months 
in India in the same House with Him.“ (8) He went to Bengal as a cadet in the 

(8) The entry in the Diary is as follow.^ (Morning Post, December 13, 1922.) 

l'ef)ruary 12th, 1807 — Wm. Daniell’s I dined at. Mr. Davis went to India in 1780 in 
the Fleet in which Hodge.s sailed. He sailed from Fn^land in January, 1780 and thd 
not cirrivc in Bcni^al till February followinvf. He continued in India 25 years and did 

not arrive in Fngland till July In^: He is much al (ached to Art and has practiced 

drawinfi n*- his most favourite amudcmcnl. He was Accomptant-General of Ben/al 
some years. He married Miss Boilcau, niece to Mrs. (Lestock) Wilson and has sc' .n 
children. The two Daniells resided twelve months in India in the same House vvit!> 
Him. 

A later entry giVes further particulars- 

August 28, 1807 — (Thoma.s) Daniell tola us that Mr. Davis, of Harley Street, was known 
to Him near 40 years ago at Maxwell’s the coach-painter, in Queen Street (where 
Daniell was an apprentice). Davis went to India as a cadet and changing to a Civil 
situation, at last became Accomptant-General at Calcutta under .Marquiss of 
Wellesley. 

Samuel Davis, being then a Senior Merchant in the Hon’ble Fnglish East India Company " 
service, married at Burdwan on September 24, 1794, Henrietta Boileau, of Biirdwan, spinster, 
hor some account of Lestock Wilson, who was a retired Commander in the Company’s Marine 
service, see Bengal Past and Present, vol, XXIV pp. 28, 29, 

2 
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Company's engineers in 1780 at the age of 20, and In 1782 was appointed by 
Warren Hastings to accompany Captain Samuel Turner on a mission to Bhutan 
which was ultimately to proceed to libet. Davis was an excellent artist and 
the Bhutan illustrations in Turner’s “Account of an Embassy to the Court of the 
Teshoo Lama in Tibet" (published in 1800) are executed by him. The 
orif'inal drawings, nineteen in number, which were long in the possession of his 
son, Sir John Francis Davis, have now been acquired for the Victoria Memorial 
Hall collection. The Tibetan Government (or more probably the Chinese 
Resident) would not permit Davis to enter Tibet, on account of his profession 
as an er>gineer, and he therefore remained in Bhutan where he spent about 
six months. He was appointed to a writership on the Bengal Establishment 

on August 7, 1 783 : but there is a gap in the Records of the Government of 

India between that date and May I, 1793, when we find him as Collector of 
Burdwan. On July 13, 1795, he was appointed Judge and Magistrate of 
Benares, and gallantly defended the narrow stairway of his residence. Nandesiir 
House, with a hogspear, when it was attacked, after the murder of Mr. George 
Frederick Cherry, the Resident (9), on January 14, 1799, by the followers of 
Wazir Ali, the pretender to the gadi of Oudh (10). On May 6, 1800 Davis w*xs 
transferred to the 24-Pergunnahs as First Magistrate and Superintendent-General 
of Police. On April 1, 1801, he became third member of the Board of 
Revenue and on May 1. 1804, Accountant-General. He resigned the service 
in India on February 21, 1806: and was elected a Director of the Company 

in 1810, retaining his seat until his death in 1819. He was the compiler of 

the famous Fifth Report in 1812. 

What is the evidence upon which it may be presumed that Samuel Davis 
accompanied the Daniells on their expedition into Garhwal in 1789? The 
suggestion is that a clue may be found in a portfolio of miscellaneous drawings 

(9) Cherry was also an artist. He was Lord Cornwallis Persian Secretary at one lime 
and when on a mission to Seringapatam in 1792, painted a portrait of Tippoo Sxillan, which 
was presented to the East India Company in 1854 by Tippoo’a son, Prince Gholnm Muhammad, 
K.C.S.I., and now hangs in the Finance Commit Ire-room at the India Office. A similar portrait 
once belonged to the Marquess Wellesley and in now in the collection at Apsley I louse. It has 
been several times engraved : and one of the engravings will be found in Lieut. James Hunter’s 
“Picturesque Scenery in Mysore" published in 1805. (see Foster’s Catalogue p. 19.) 

(10) See "Vizier Ali Khan, or the Massacre of Benares : a Chapter of Indian History" 

(first edition 1844, second edition 1871) by Sir John I’rancis Davis, Bart. K. C. B. (1795—1890), 
sometime Minister at Peking and Governor of Hong Kong, who was a child of three, when Ii!S 
life was saved by his father’s gallant exploit. Col. J. H. Rivett-Carnac (Bengal Civil Service, 
1858—1894) who was a grandson of Davis, relates in his "Many Memories" (London, |9)0) that 
his grandmother kept the hog-spear in a corner of her drawing room in Portland Place and 
that Mountsluart Elphinslone used to come at lea.sl once a year to "do poojah to the spear." 
A sketch of Nandesur House by Samuel Davis is in the collection of prints at the Indian 

Museum. I he younger Davis was appointed to a writership on the Company’s China 

l^stabli.shment in 1813, while his father was a Director : and was promoted to be President 
of the Factory at Canton in 1822. Two of his brothers, Lestock Davis and Sulivan Davis, were 
writer.s on the Bengal Establishment : but the career of each was brief. The former arrived 
in India on June 17^ 1819, became assistant to the Governor General’s Agent in Bundelcimd, 
and died at Sconce on December 2, 1821. The latter arrived in India on October 31, 182t 

piid died in Calcutta on December 22 of the same year. 
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by Davis, which is now in the Victoria Memorial Hall coIJection. This bears 
the book-plate of Sir John Francis Davis, and was presented through Lord 
Curzon in 1919 by Mr. Justice L. P. Beaufort, of Wynberg, Cape Colony, a 
great-grandson of Samuel Davis. 

There appears to be no foundation, as far as the present writer has been 
able to ascertain, for the theory that the Daniclls accompanied Davis into 
Bhutan. Had they done so, it is inconceivable, in the first place, that they 
would have returned without a single sketch of that country (11). William 
Daniel! engraved and published a series of ‘Views of Bootan iroiii 
executed by Samuel Davis’* : and there are some six or eight of these views 
to be found in the Oriental Annual for 1837 and 1838. ‘Fhe illustrations to this 
periodical were supplied by William Daniell : but in the preface to the Annual 
for 1837, it is distinctly stated that the Bhutan views are drawn from “sketches 
I'.r.de by the late Samuel Davis, who vi.siled iloutan in 1/53.’' (12). Not on»- 
word is said as to any visit paid to Bhutan by William Daniell or his uncle, 
e-lher by themselves or in the company of Davis : and the omission is 
inexplicable, if such an expedition actually was undertaken. Moreover, they 
did not arrive in India until the autumn of 1783, when Davis had returned from 
Bhutan. The legend seems to have arisen from an croneous belief that Samuel 
Daniell, the brother of William, who lived for some time in South Africa and 
eventually died in Ceylon of malaria in 1811, had also travelled as far north 
as Bhutan. A statement to this effect appears in Redgrave's “Dictionary of 
British Artists of the J'lnglish School” and also in the Dictionary oj National 
Biography: but it has been corrected in the new edition of the latter work. 

While no views of Bhutan are to be found in Oriental Scenery, the subjects 
of the sketches in the portfolio of drawings by Davis lend considerable colour 
to the belief that he was the companion of I homas Daniell and his nephew in 
their journey to Garhwal in 1789, and possibly into Southern India also in 1792. 
We find sketches of “Trinoinalee near Chevalpettore, three or four days’ journey 
to the south of Madura,” Tritchengur (Tritchencorc), and “Outer Durg,” and 
“South-east Jugdeo,” the last two being Droogs or hill forts in the Burramahal. 

(11) it is liij*.' that L.^iitnbulcd ,\ .4;rlc m ot “1 lic 1 licbct M-jiiiilains' ’ a, 

aheidy stated, to tljo “"rwenly l our Views ol Hindooslan,’’ piil)li:.li»-d l>y Ormc in L<uidon ni 
January 1605, ijiit ll.cro is notliinj^ imijroljahU: in l!u* ; upposili jii t i.i! il was b-i .t-tl upon a 
sketch by Davis. See following note. 

(12) See “ Oriental Annual ’* lor 1837, pi< face, p.x. " I ain re»jue.stt:d by Mr Danu ll 
to state that (he view’s in Boulaii, eu[;raved iii llu. prc.''rnl \'>Iunu’ wnc in.tde from 

• y the late Samuel Davis, I'.scjuirc, who visited Bcuitan in 176). Mr. Davis w.i:. .,n accomphdied 
( i.iiightsman, 'vilh whom Mr. Daniell was pci.^'iially acr|uainlcd and can iheielorv^ answer for 
ihc accuracy and fidelity with which the sketches were made.” Davis '^died in 1819. 

I he sketches are I. Crossing a torrent in Bootnn (p. 9). 2. Capla Castle, Bootan (p. 51) : 3. 

Near Buxaduwar, Bootan (p. 54). 4. View near Wandepore, Bootan (p. 91) ; 5. I\a!ace at 

1 aci.s.5udon, Bootan (p. 105); 6. Palace at Wandechy. Bootan (p. 121). No. 4 was 
w'orked up into a picture by William Daniell, who exhibited it at the Royal Academy of 
1811. I wo other Bhutan view.** are to be found in the “Oriental Annual" for 1838 ; 1. Guard 
House at Fassisudon, Boutan (]j. 222) ; 2. Castle of Ponaka, in Boutan (p. 235). 
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The counterparts of all these are to be seen either in pictures exhibited by the 
Daniells at the Royal Academy or in Oriental Scenery (13). Again, we have 
sketches of Gour, the Fakeer’s Rock “at Jehangeree on the Ganges,” the 
Odoannullah (Oodwa-nullah) bridge (the scene of Major Thomas Adams* signal 
victory over Meer Kasim in 1763), “a basaltic rock in the hills of Rajemahal*’ 
the “Cascade at Suttisghur near Chunar” and, finally, no less than four sketches 
of the “Mootee Jhurna” fall in the Rajmahal hills of which distinct mention is 
made in the letter transcribed by Farington. Most important of all, however, 
is a sketch representing “Thomas Daniell, R.A., and his nephew William 
Daniell, R.A., together with the artist Mr. S. Davis,” encamped amid moun- 
tainous scenery. A pencil inscription on the back of the sketch gives the 
locality as “the hot springs of (name left blank) in Bhutan.” The opinion is 
hazarded here however (for reasons already stated) that the scene is laid in the 
foothills on the way to Garhwal. A reproduction of the sketch is given on 
the opposite page (14). It is suggested further that the series of six “views 
in the Sirinagur mountains” which are to be seen in the India Office, and of 
which the authorship has not been established, arc the work of Samuel Davis. 
T hree of the drawings are thus described by Mr. William Foster, C.I.E., in his 
catalogue (1906): — (I) The Coa Nuddy about five Koass (coss) from Coaduwar 
(Kotdwara) Ghaut : (2) Deasen, a village «ibout midway from Coaduwar Ghaut 
to Sirinagur : (3) Sirinagur on the Aluenindra, the principal branch of the 
Gasges. The remaining three arc catalogued as “views in the Sirinagur 
Mountains, British Garhwal.” Five of the drawings are painted in oils on 
paper. The sixth is a water-colour copy of one of the “views in the 
Mountains.” 

1 here can be no question as to the artistic .ability of Davis. Perhaps the 
best-known instance of his skill is a view of “Calcutta from kort William”, 
which forms part of a series of engravings on Indian subjects published in 
1805-1607. Ihe engraving was executed by C. Dubourg in coloured aquatint 
from a painting by Davis. 


(13) Ihe following Academy pictures were exhibited by Thomas Daniell : “Gate Loading 
to Hindoo 1 emple at Tritcbencore,” 1795 : “Hindoo Temple at rrinornalee, 17% : 
“View at Chevalpettore with Hindoo Buildings,” 1799: “Tritcbencore, a mountain of great 
celebrity with tlie Hindoos,” 1815 ; “A view taken near the magazine on the lop of Ryacolla, 
a lofty Droog or hill fort, one of the Barrah Mah’l,” 1815 ; “Krishnagherry a hill fort in the 
Barrah Mah'l,” 1818. As regards “Oriental Scenery,” we have the following : Third series 
(1801) No. 11. “Jug Deo and Warrangur, two of the twelve hill forts in the Barrainah I 
which were in the possession of the late Sultaun Tippoo, and given up without resistance to 
the Lnglish in 1792“ : No. 12. “Kyacolta in the Barramah’l one of the highest and strongest hill 
forts, taken by Major Gowdit? in July 1792.” Fourth Series (1807) : No. 5. “Chevalpettore” : 
No. 6. “Near Alloor in the Dindigul district.” 

(14) We have again to thank the Trustees of the Victoria Memorial Hall for permission 
lo reproduce the sketchy and Mr, F. Harrington, the Curator, for the admirable photograph 
which he lias been good enough to take. 
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WILLIAM DANIELL’S LETTER TO HIS MOTHER. 

(As TRANSCRIBFJD BY JOSRPH FaRINGTON, R.A.) 

Mr. Daniell's letter is dated July 30, 1790, from Baghulpoor. 

The two Mr. Daniells explored a country very little known to the Europeans 
and even to the natives of Hindostan. 

From this excursion they returned about four months before the letter was 
written. Their excursion lasted about 18 months. 

They departed from Galcutta about the end of September, 1788, soon after 
the season of the rains had abated. As the roads at that time were not good, 
they were advised to proceed by water. T he eldest Mr. Daniell hired a Pinnace 
Budgerow, roomy and convenient, with masts and sails. They were long in 
getting through the river Cossi'mbazar on account of bad winds and strong 
currents, but at last entered the Ganges. The Cossimbazar river is about as wide 
as the Thames at London Bridge, the banks decorated with Hindoo temples 
and villages. 

Much trade is carried on from cities on the Ganges by means of the river 
which makes it alive. When they entered the Ganges, they found it from one 
to three miles wide. When the rains overflow it, it is double that width. They 
were towed by 16 or 20 Watermen and went without wind about two or three 
miles an hour : with the wind about double that rate. The Rajemah’l hills 
appeared in three days — arrived at the city of Rajemah’l which 150 or 200 
years ago was the capital of Bengal — visited the ruins of the place and were 
struck with a new stile of building. Soon after departing from thence saw a 
waterfall among the hills. About 3 o’clock in the afternoon fastened the boat 
and set of to get a near view — got to the fall in an hour and a half — found 
it between 30 and 40 feet wide, and the precipice over which it dashed about 
40 feet high. Except in the rainy season the water is very inconsiderable, but 
what falls is so clear as to have been called in the Hindoosthanee language 
Moote Thuma (sic) or the Fall of Pearls (15) — returned to their boat about dusk. 

In a few days reached Baghlipore situated on the banks of a small river 
which an island three miles wide and six long separates from the Ganges. A 
Kesideiit is here settled to collect the revenues of the district of Rajcmah’l, 
Here are a few gentleiuen’s houses with grounds laid out in the English taste. 
FVoceeded to Monghir : a few miles below is a Hot well called Satacoonda 
much frequented by I iindoos who [conic] to purify themselves by prayers and 
ablutions which they stand in great need of and to pray to the image of Satta, 
the wife of one of tkeir principal gods. The water of this well is remarkably 
;,ood. It is constantly carried to Calcutta for such as are [sick] — there are other 
wells in the neighbourhood but inferior. Mr. Daniell thought the waters of all 
of them better than those at Bath. 

Monghir is esteemed the Montpelier of Hindoostan. 

(15) I he Motijharna, or pearl cascade. 
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Proceeding thence in a few days passed Patna, Ghazepore, and Benares — 
the two former Mussalman cities of consequence. The latter the first Hindoo 
l ily in the vvoilcl. idols Image:; re very numerous. 1 he niimhcr of [these] 
who particularly on holidays go to get purified is considerable. This district is 
estimated the most fertile in India. 

PTom hence in two days reached Chunar Gur situated on a rock which juts 
into the Ganges. Hearing that a party at Cawnpore were about to make the 
tour of Agra and Delhi they hired a small boat — pushed forward — in three 
weeks reached that place. I hat party had gone 10 or 12 days before. Heard 
of another party which was to go from I utty Ghur 80 or 90 miles further up the 
country. They immediately proceeded to this place in palankeens and got to 
Futty Ghur in a day and a night. The Coll, commanding with 12 or 13 
gentlemen were preparing to make the excursion and kindly invited us to be of 
the party. 

Between Chunar Gur and Cawnpore about 60 miles from the former place 
stands the Port of Allahabad built by the Pjuperor Akbar about 200 years ago. 
It is situated in the conflux of the rivers Jumna and Ganges and makes a very 
magnificent appearance. Asoph ul Dowla is tlcslroying this noble work and 
conveying the stones to Lucknow. Por a few miles beyond the Fort the 
Ganges in consequence of a very narrow channel is so rapid that boats pass it 
with great danger and lequire dexterous numagenient to prevent their upsetting. 

Near hence the banks of the river begin to be very high — from 20 to 50 feet 
with wood and villages all the way to Cawnpore. During the dry season this 
celebrated river v/ill scarcely admit a boat that draws four feet water to go up 
it : but in the lainy [season] is sufliciently deep to float a man-uf-war. 

The party left Futty Ghur and proceeded towards Agra, 15 Europeans 
whose attendants and camp followers amounted to near 3,000, besides 
elephants, camels, horses, bullocks and other beasts of burthen. T he usual 
manner of travelling was to rise about five in the morning, then walking till 
warm as it i.s rather cold in January and February so high up, and then mount 
eicpliiiiiU, camels, Piorses, etc. ao larej al liaial iiiuvcd about 15 miles which 
Vv-e could do before 9 o’clock and found a Incakfast, tents, etc. prepared by a 
guard sent on overnight. In about cix days arrived at Agra. It is situated on 
the river Jumna whose banks for many miles are covered with ruins of 
Mus.salman grandeur. But the principal object is the tomb of Mumtaza Zemaui 
or the most exalted of this age, the wife of Sha [ohan, one of the Mogul Em- 
I crors, who reigned about 150 years ago. 1 he material with which this 
immense octangular building is raised is chiefly marble and the inside laid with 
precious stones. It stands close to the river on a platform of near 40 feel 
high and between 2 and 300 feet square. In the four corners are placed four 
pyramidical pillars 150 feet high and being open at top were formerly used for 
assembling people to prayers. In the centre of the building are the tombs of 
Sha Johan and his queen : an elegant garden is adjoining with fountains. The 
whole cost £750,000 and was begun and finished in 15 years. 

There is also Mussalman fort of great antiquity. 
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Between Agra and Delhi the country not long ago was \incommonly 
beautiful, but such destruction has been brought on it by war, scarcely a tree 
or blade of grass is to be seen. 

In 14 days after leaving Agra, having passed through Mutura, where 
Scindia (16) had his camp, reached Delhi, the capital of Hindoostan, but 
miserably fallen from its former greatness. A Pallace was assigned for their 
residence, but the curiosity of the people to see them obliged them to retire 
to the skirts of the city. 

Delhi is said to be 30 miles in circumference — of It nothing jto be seen] but 
ruins of the remains of mosques, pallaces, tombs and forts which are innumer- 
able. The profusion of marble which is scattered about gives an idea of its 
former magnificence. 

There are still remaining little decayed the tombs of some of the Mogul 
Emperors. The mosques which have suffered least are superb beyond des- 
cription. Black and white marble are the materials with which they are built 
and the golden domes that finish their l>uildings add considerably to their 
beauty. Handsome gateways and noble flights of steps. 

Delhi was the scat of government during the reign of \I brnperors. 

The present inhabited city of Delhi is in tolerable order. They visited a 
pillar in the city of this form (sketch given showing a cylindrical shape) which 
measured 242 feet in height from its base. From the top they commanded an 
extent of 50 miles in circumference strewed over with heaps of ruins. This 
pillar has been raised upwards of 750 years yet has .suffered little injury. They 
staid at Delhi three weeks. They got up and breakfasted by sunrise and then 
went to work. FTom Delhi they cros.sed the Jumna and proceeded to Anop.shur, 
the highest settlement the English have, which they reached in five days. The)' 
thought they saw the snowy mountains from this neighbourhood. 

With a guard of 50 soldiers Mr. Daniell, his nephew, and four other 
gentlemen only proceeded towards the snowy mountains nine days at about 
14 miles a day: and reached a large city in the country of Rohilcund which 
Mr. Hastings’ trial has made well-known (17). The commander, a native, 
showed tlicm great attention. From hence the first range of mountains are 
distant about 15 miles and the snowy ones which they saw from Anopshur 
about 10 or 12 days journey, which were just seen from here. The commander 
wrote to the Rajah or prince of Sirinagur for permission for the party to enter 
his country. Sirinagur is the capital of a country of that name. As an 
au.swer could not arrive in less than 10 or 12 days they visited in the meantime 
1 lurdwar, above 30 miles from Nuieebabad, .signifying the Crte of Heaven in 
the Hindoo language, where the Ganges rushes out of the hills and enters the 

(16) Mnliadaji Scindia, who died suddenly at Wanowree, near Poona, in 1794, 

(17) 'I’he context shows that the place in question is Najibabad, now in the Bijnor district. 
Under the treaty of October 7, 1774, it was provided that Fair.ulla Khan, the Rohilla chief of 
Kamporc, should “send the remainder of the Kohillas to the other side of the river” 
into the territory of the Nawab of Najibabad. 
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plains of Hindustan. Here vast numbers of people assemble from all parts of 
India to perform ablutions and free themselves from impurities they may have 
been guilty of. A great annual fair is held here. It was now a time of one 
of their festivals when they carry their religious enthusiasm to excess, almost 
approaching madness. It was supposed 100,000 people were now assembled 
here. It was attended with some danger to the Europeans while they were 
possessed with this Phrenzy. 

The Rajah’s answer was favourable. Such was the prospect of difficulties 
to encounter in endeavouring to accomplish this further excursion that two of 
the four gentlemen who accompanied Mr. Daniel declined the undertaking. 
T he remainder set of from Nujeebabad and the first day entered a gaut or pass 
into the mountains and stopped at night at a village called Coajuwar. The 
difficulties of travelling now appeared so formidable that their Bengal servants 
left them, and they hired hill servants to carry their baggage, etc. This delayed 
them some days. A few soldiers were placed at the gaut to prevent any 
persons from entering the pass without permission from the Rajah. 

The two first days journey lay up a river course or nullah (18) in which 
fragments of rocks, etc. made the passage very difficult — the other few days 
journey over the sides and tops of mountains from which scenes of the 
grandest kind were exhibited. They here found the oak, fir. Beech, willow, and 
rasberry bush 10 feet high (19). On their arrival at Sirin (sre) they did not meet 
with such a reception from the Nabob (Rajah) as they expected. He was at 
war with a neighbouring Prince (20) and seemed desirous of the assistance of 
the Europeans which they declining he appeared to have an intention of 
securing their persons by proposing that they should cross the river in order to 
be removed in case the enemy attacked the city. They saw through the con- 
trivance, and finding he could not obtain his object the Rajah behaved civilly to 
them. 1 hree days the time they remained, the inhabitants of the city crowded 
round their persons to gaze at their novel appearance so as to oblige them to 
apply to the Rajah for soldiers to keep of the mob. The situation of the affairs 
however prevented them accomplishing the wished for object of visiting the 
snowy mountains though only three or four days journey from Slrinagur, but 
an enemy so near made A dangerous. They therefore proceeded on their return 
towards the plains of Hindoostan by the way of the gaut which they entered, 
after having had the gratification of visiting a country which no European had 
ever seen. 

After making a circuitous visit to the city of . . . (21) they came down to 
Lucknow where the Nabob (22) visited them and expressed his pleasure in 
.seeing the drawings which [Mr. Daniell] had made and commissioned him to 

(18) 1 he “Koah-niiUah*’ which forms the .subject of the 15lh .sketch in the fourth aeries .»f 
"Oriental Scenery." "Coajuwar" the village of Koldwara. 

(19) 1 he common jragarta inclica which resembles a raspberry. 

(20) 1 he Cioorkhaa wlio had occupied the neighbouring district of Kumaon 

(21) The name is left blank in Faringlon’s transcript. 

(22) Asaf-ud dauh., Nuwab Wazir of Oudh from 1775 to 1797. 
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make a set of views about Lucknow (23) which Mr. D. undertook and under 
many disadvantages, it being the rainy season, completed them, which took 
him three months. The Nabob received them, but Mr. D. could never get the 
smallest retribution for his time and trouble. 

Mr. D. has not been successful in his endeavour to make a fortune. All 
admired his work but little was received from those who expressed it. 

“FROM CALCUTTA TO THE .SNOWY RANGE” IN 1789. 

It will be seen frorn the opening words of William Danicll s letter to his 
r.'iO^hcr, that he left ( alrutta with his uncle towards the end of Sept(*inber. 1788, 
proceeding by river as the custom was. “The eldest Mr. Daniell hired a 
pinnace Budgerow, roomy and convenient, with masts and sails.” A 
Biidgerow, .says the writer of the letter press in the Oricnial AnntuiJ for 1 8 hi 
(p. 100), “is a large unwieldy flat-bottomed boat with eighteen oars, more oi 
less, and a lofty poop, covering nearly three-fourths of its length, under which 
are two capacious cabins with Venetian blinds to exclude the sun and to admit 
the air.” 

Nohting is said about the opening part of the voyage : and yet it aroused 
the unstinted admiration of Miss Emma Roberts, who made the journey in 1835 
(.Sketches and Characteristics of Hindoostan, Vol. 1, p. 274): — 

The reputation for splendour of the Anglo-Indian style of living ..npears to 
be fully borne out by the grandeur of the display made upon the bank‘d 
of the Hooghly. The European towns which grace the shore are 
superb : palace succeeds to palace as the boat passes Ishara, Barrack- 
pore, and its opposite neighbour Serampore who.se broad and beautiful 
esplanade presents one of the finest architectur.al landsrapr-s 
imaginable. The French settlement at Chandernagore offers a less 
striking and imposing front and though boasting houses of equal 
splendour does not appear to much advantage from the river while 
Chinsura at a short distance is infinitely more picturesque. 

The ancient Portuguese settlement at Bandel was. however, certainly 
visiced : for sketch No. 8 of the fourth series of Oriental Scenery represents “a 
v’i.'^w “Near Bandell on the river 1 looghly” and the opportunity is taken to 
introduce a reference to the practice of suttee. The letter-press says : — 

“The small monumental erection in the centre of this view, as well as the 
obelisk near it, rudely carved of wood, are called Suttees . . . having 
been raised to commemorate the immolation of certain unfortunate 
females who in compliance with a horrid custom among the Hindus, 
had been induced to give the la.st dreadful proof of conjugal fidelity.” 

At one time Bandel was a favourite haunt with residents in Calcutta. 

Each other place is hot as Hell, 

When breezes fan you at Bandell. 

(23) 7'he following views of Lucknow are included in the third serie.s of Oriental Scenery 
(published in June, 1801) : 5. The Punj Mahalla Gate : 6. Palace of Sujah-ud.-doula 
(Machhi Bhawan) ; 18. Lucknow from the opposite bank of .he Goomty. 

3 
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Thomas Daniell also exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1799 a picture 
entitled “Dutch Budjerau*s on the River Ganges.*’ The sketch was probably 
taken off Chinsurah which remained in the possession of the Dutch until 1825 
when it was exchanged for Bencoolen, in the island of Sumatra. 

On account of bad winds and strong currents they were long in getting 
through the river Cossimbazar. This stream, otherwise known as the 
“Bogrutty** (Bhagirathi) is shown in RennelKs Bengal Atlas (published in 1781) 
as leaving the Ganges at Pookareah (Pukharia) and flowing past Jangipur, 
Moorshedabad. and Plassey, to Nadia, where it meets the Jelingi and unites 
with it to form the Hugli. Thomas Twining, who took the same journey in 
1794, writes (Travels in India One Hundred Years Ago, pp. 94 and 1 1 1) : — 

Shortly after passing Nuddea we reached the head of the Hooghly, as that 
point is called where the Jellinghy and Cossimbazar, two branches of 
the Ganges, meeting, form by their union that river. The Cossimbazar 
Channel is considerably less than the Hooghly, scarcely exceeding the 
width of the Thames at Richmond, even in the rainy season. The 
large triangular tract of country, bounded by the two streams to the 
East and West, and by the course of the Ganges to the North, is called 
the Cossimbazar Island. . . . Six coss beyond Jungypore we reached 
Sooty, a small village on the right bank, and from which this part of 
the Cossimbazar river takes its name, being called the Sooty Nullah. 
It is very contracted and shallow, and not being navigable, in the dry 
months, obstructs the navigation between Calcutta and the Ganges 
until the general rising of the water. 

The first city mentioned by Daniell is Rajmahal : and sketch 24 in the third 
series of Oriental Scenery represents the “Mausoleum of Nawab Asoph Khan at 
Raje Mahl.” The ruins of the old Mahomedan city are buried in jungle and 
extend for about four miles to the west of the modern village. It is not clear 
what the “new stile of building” is which struck the artists. Tlie chief 
antiquities are the Jama Masjid built by Raja Man Singh of Amber, (Akbar’a 
Rajput General, who selected Rajmahal as the capital of Bengal after his 
return from the conquest of Orissa in 1592), the Palaces of Sultan Shuja and 
Kasim Ali, Nawab of Bengal, and the phulbari or flower-garden. William 
Daniell exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1822 a “View at 
Rajemah’l on the river Ganges.” This represents a tomb on the river bank 
and is probably the picture engraved by J. C. Armytage for the Oriental 
Annual of 1834 (p. 93) and there entitled “Mausoleum at Raje Mah’l.” The 
sketch in Oriental Scenery was reproduced by Thomas Daniell in a larger paint- 
ing which was exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1822 : A part of the 
Mausoleum of Newaub Assuph Kahn at Rajemah’l on the western bank of the 
Ganges.” Mention has already been made of his “View on the Nullah, near 
Rajmchal. Bengal.” which is in the National Gallery collection. William 
Hodges exhib ed a “View of a ruined Mosque at Rajemahael in Bengal” at 
d;e Ro 3 'al Academy of 1787. 
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After leaving Rajmahal, the next point of interest is Siccra Gulley (Sakrigali), 
six miles east of Sahibganj : which forms the subject of sketch No. 9 of the 
fourth scries of Oriental Scenery. The village lies at the base of a long 
promontory running down from the Rajmahal hills, which terminate in a rocky 
knoll : on the top of which is an old Mussulman tomb. The letter-press to the 
sketch in Oriental Scenery says ; — 

The point of land here projecting into the river Ganges is called Siccra 
Gulley from a military pass of that name in the adjoining hills. At 
this place is commonly an assemblage of small vessels which with the 
craft of various descriptions that appear scattered over the surface of 
this widely extended river, produce a most impressive effect of 
commercial activity. . . . The small building upon the lower eminence 
is a bungalow or cottage, belonging to the British resident of the 
Bnughulpore district. . . . On the upper ground is the tomb of a 
Mahomedan sied, or holy man.’* 

The pass, which consists of a narrow winding road, has long ceased to be 
of strategic importance ; and Bishop Heber, when he visited ‘ Sicligully” in 1824. 
speaks of the ruinous condition of the bungalow and the adjoining barracks of 
the Hill Rangers, raised by Augustus CIcvIand of “Junglctcrry” fame who 
died in January 1784, in the river, on board the Atlas Indiaman which was 
conveying him to Europe. Nor are the fortifications to be seen which struck 
Emma Roberts : — 

The monuments at Sicligully and the neighbouring hills have a fort-like 
appearance : they are surrounded by bastioned walls and arise on spots 
cleared of woods on the summits of these eminences. 

Hodges, in his Travels in India (London 1793, p. 22) gives an engraving 
of a picture by him of “The Pass of Sicri Gully from Bengal entering into the 
province of Bahar” from “the collection of Warren Hastings, Esq.,“ and 
UK ntions that it was formerly fortified with a strong wall and gate. 

Twining must be referring to Sakrigali when he writes : “We (entered a 
fine nullah after leaving Colgong and) came to at a very picturesque spot near 
a bungalow. The next day we passed Baughulporc, commonly called 
Boglipore, a considerable town which gives its name both to the district and to 
the nullah on which we wore proceeding. A large white house upon the right 
bank of this nullah belonged to the same officer as the bungalow near which 
who had stopped the previous evening. Its previous occupier was Mr. Cleve 
land.” .... “The nullah joining the Ganges at each extremity, we came out 
at its northern end after a very plea.sant voyage through it. 

Reference is next made to “a waterfall among the hills. . . . called in the 
Hindoosthanee language Mootee Thuma [sic], or the fall of pearls.” We 
shall find this cataract mentioned in the Oriental Annual for 1834 (p. 101) : — 

We were induced to hand and visit the waterfall of Mooteejerna, between 
Rajmehal and Colgong, but it did not at all realize due expectations. 
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falling far short of what we had seen in the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula (24). 

The Motijharna, or pearl cascade, is situated at the head of a picturesque 
glen of the Rajmahal hills, about two miles south-west of Maharajpur Ghat 
Station, on the East Indian Railway loop line. There are two falls, each fifty 
or sixty feet in height, the water of a small hill stream tumbling down over 
two ledges of rock. In spite of the disappoinment expressed, the cascade has 
often been sketched. Among the drawings contributed by Thomas Daniell 
to Twenty-hour Views in Hindoostan : drawn by Daniell and Col. (Francis 
Swain) Ward, (London, 1803) is the following; “19, Distant View of Motee 
Jhurna, a Waterfall in the Rajmehal Hills, Dengal.*’ This is a set of particular 
value : and is usually bound up with Lieut. James Munter’s “Picturesque 
Mysore" and Blagdon’s “History of India." There is a complete copy in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall Collection. The waterfall was visited by William 
Hodges when he travelled by palankeen from Calcutta to “Mongheir" in the 
summer of 1781, and a painting of it by him was exhibited at the T^oyal 
/Xcademy in 1787 under the title "View of the Tails of Mootejerna in 
f3engal.“ (25) 

Between Colgong and Bhagalpur the river takes a sharp bend and on tlie 
left hand bank is Patharghatta, where a halt must have been made, for at ih** 
Royal Academy of 1804, I homas Daniell exhibited “Pattergotla on the river 

At P\ippan.'\s5vmi and CourtaWum in linnevcWy dislticl (see sketctics Nos. 2 and 
3 in 4lh series ot Oriental Scenery ; and engraving by J. II Kernot c>[ William D.inieir.; 
sketch of Puppanassum in the Oriental Annual for 1834 at p. 61). I he.so falls were favourite 
.subjects with both the Daniells. I hoina.s Dciniell exhibited; 1. A pitturc called 'C’ointallum 
near I ancarchy at the Royal Academy of 17%: 2. "Puppanas.snm— a waterfall in llie 
mountains m the 1 innevelly district” at the Royal Academy of 1800 ; 3 “Tancanchc” at the 
Royal Academy of 1808 ; 4. “Puppana.s.sum, a cataract on tlie river Tiimrabunni in the 
I innevellcy mountains of great celebrity with the Ilindoo.s," at the Royal Acafleiny of 1812. 
William Daniell’s Academy pictures of Southern India waterfalls wore: I. he Falls of 

(o'lirlalliim or 1 eia Pauchy in the I innevelly di'^trict,” 1833: 2. “The Falls of Cauvrrry, 

.S ulla rn India,” 1833 ; 3. ’’Walerf.ill near Vatlagunfa in tlie mountains that divide the coasts 
of Coromandel and Malabar, its height between seven and eight hundred Icel,” 1829. Pup- 
[i.masoum (Papanasham) is 6 miles from Ambasamudram and 29 miles from I*alainrr.tlah. It 
lies we t of d’lnnovelly at tlie foot of the wesUrn ghauts. 1 he height of the cataract is only 
ho icet but tlie body of the water is greater than at Courtallum. There is a large Saivile icmiile 
here, ('ourlallum (Kuttaliam) is nowadays a summer residence. It is distant 38 miles by road 
Itom Palamcottah, through Finnevrlly, which lit's to the south. There are three falls, the 
highest being 1,000 feet above the sea. Fnncarchy, Tancanche, 1 eia Caliche (Fenkasi) is 3 
roiles Irom Courtallum, and has a fire temple. The falls of the Cauvery arc at Shivasainudram, 
78 miles from Bangalore. The lieight to whicli the water descends is about 200 feet, and in 
tlie rainy season, an unbroken siieet of water, three-quarters of a mile broad, falls into the 
precipice. 

(23) 1 here are four sketches ol the *Mootec Jhurna (Upper fall 104 feet : lower 105 

feet) by bamuel Davi.s in a portfolio in the Victoria Memorial Collection. A drawing of 1 he 
Motee Cerna or Tall of Pefirls in the Rajemahal Hills” will likewise be found In Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles R.rmus Forrest’s “Piclure.sque Tour along the Rivers Ganges and Jumua 
(twenty-six C' louted aquatints, 1824). I he Victoria Memorial collection possesrres a framed 
.u]- alint I'i t!i< Pj-IIp bvuh Inc same h:g<*nd) by T. Sulberlund (publisbcd by R. Ackerman, 
London, August 1, !82^; 
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Ganges: Hindoo devotees. ” Emma Roberts writes: “The projecting points 
of Colgong and Patergotta form a beautiful bay at this place. ” (Vol. ii, p. 88). 
Hodges (Travels in India, p. 25) says ; “The Ganges has more the appearance 
of an ocean at this place than of a river. “ 

After leaving Bhagalpur and on the way to Monghyr sketches were taken 
at Jehangira and Sultangunge; ( Sculptured rocks at Sultangunge” : T. Daniell, 
R.A., 1806 : “The l akeer s Rock near Sultangunge * : Or. Scenery, VI. Nos. 9 
and 10). Emma Roberts’ account of these places is as follows : — 

Among the interesting places in the neighbourhood of Monghyr the 
celebrated rock of Junghceia must not be omitted. It consists of 
several masses of grey granite rising boldly from the river. It has 
been during many ages considered one of the most sacred places in 
the Ganges, and is a great resort of Elindoo devotees. Jungheera Is 
Inhabited by f lindoo fakeers. At a considerable distance below 
Jiiiiyheera there are other rocks : profusely 
The difficulties of navigation at thi.s point were, she says, tremendous : — 
At Jungheera, a bold and picturesque rock rising from the centre of the 
river, the current seems to concentrate its power . . . and when the 
river is full, it is only a strong wind which can enable vessels to 
struggle successfully against the over]30wering vehemence of the 
torrent. 

The more prosaic Twining observes (p. 126) : — 

Soon after re-entering the great river (at Bhaugalpore) we pas.scd Sultan- 
gunge on the n’eslern (ielt) I’lank and ne.'ir it a .small i-land ( orv i: 
of a rock of a conical form and consiflcrable height. . . . Although 
a picturesque object, it is a serious obstruction to the navigation of 
the river. 

His rate of progress is thus recorded (p. 127): — 

“In two days more (<dler pas-^lng Si:ltangunge) ue reach('d Monyhiv.” 

/\t Monghyr “esteemed the Montpelier of I lindoostan” the Sitakund 
:;i)ring was visited. There are frequent allusions to these .springs in Anglo- 
Indian literature. General Godfrey (diaries Mimdy, in his “Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India,’’ which gives an account of I.ord Combermere’s journey 
through the northern provinces (London, Isl edition 1832, with 26 etchings of 
hunting scenes by Landseer) writes under dale of I cbniavy 25, 1829 ; — 

The chief lion of the place is a hot W'cll called the Seeta Coond or well of 
Seeta — the Apollo of Indian mythology — about four miles from the 
h’ort (of Monghyr). It is .situated in a pretty wooded dell : and the 
fact is singular that, within a few feet t)l I lie hoi well, there are several 
springs of cold water. The heat of the Seeta Coond is usually about 
137 degrees of Fahrenheit: it is painful to keep the hand for more 
than an instant in the stream; and instances are recorded of persons 
having been scalded to death by falling into it. The water, having no 
mineral admixture in its composition, is extremely pleasant to the 
taste: and such is its purity and durability that I considered six dozen 
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quarts, sent me by a friend for my voyage to England, an offering at 
least equivalent to Horace’s “pleniis Albani Cadus.” The well is 
considered a spot of great sanctity by the Hindoos, and superstition 
has invested it with a divine origin. 

Thomas Twining (1794) thus records his impressions : — 

I had no means of ascertaining the heat, but my guide said it was sufficient 
to boil an egg in a very short time — a fact I could easily conceive, for 
1 could not keep my hand in the water for a moment. No mineral 
quality was discoverable in it either by the taste or by the external 
appearance of the ground over which it flowed away. Its principal 
virtue was its purity and consequent wholesomeness and also its 
property of remaining good for a great length of time in casks or 
bottles, for these reasons it is not only much drunk by the wealthier 
inhabitants of Monghir or such as can afford to send for it, but is 
often despatched to Calcutta for the use of persons about to undertake 
a sea voyage (p. 129). 

Mr. E. B. Eastwick in his I land Book to the Bengal Presidency (1883) 
mentions in his account of “Munger” (p. 185) that the spring, which is “a pool 
from 5 to 20 feet deep," is ‘‘railed in to prevent a recurrence of pilgrims being 
pushed in at festivals." 

No sketches appear to have been taken at Sitakund or at Monghyr itself : 
but Peer Pahar, a steep hill just three miles from Monghyr railway station, on 
the way to Sitakund. which is two miles further on, supplies the subject for a 
picture exhibited by I homas Daniel! at the Royal Academy of 1813 : "A view 
looking towards the river Ganges taken from an enunence called Peer Pahar." 
There is a saint’s tomb on the top of the hill — hence its name — and a 
bungalow which was once occupied by Col. (or Gen.) Beckett and his Kashmiri 
wife, and now belongs to the Tagore family. 

Patna, Ghazipore, and Benares, arc duly passed after leaving 
Monghyr. It was probably on the occasion of this upward journey that 
Moneah, or Maner, was visited, after leaving Patna (26). .Sketch No. 12 of the 
first series of Oriental Scenery represents " I he Mausoleum of Muedoom Shah 
Dowlut at Moneah, nearly at the junction of the Soane and the Ganges. ’ 
Muedoom Shah died in the reign of the Emperor Jehanghir early in the 
eiAlcenth century. Srys Twining of this T)art of the journey (p. 140): — 

About nineteen miles after leaving Dinapore, wc arrived at the mouth of 
the .Soane. ... Its sources are in some hills connected with the 
chain which begins at Rajmah’l, through an opening in which it flows 
in a northerly direction, entering the southern parts of Shahabad 
under the impregnable heights of Rotas, passing not far from the 
ancient city of Sasseram . . . and finally joining the Ganges near the 

(26) “i rom Patna I made an excursion on about five cos.s, to view the mosque of 

Moonlurr, on ihe river Soane.” — Hodgt..s {Travels in India, p. 45). This visit was paid when 
the artist was on t:> way to Benares with Hastings in the summer of 1781, prior to the 
ij urreciion of Cheyt Singh. 
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town of Moneah at a point where stands a fine mausoleum erected 
over one of the ancient princes of the country. 

No sketches of Ghaziporc are to be found in Oriental Scenery but 
Ihomas Daniell exhibited a “View of the garden of Fyz Ali Kahn taken at 
Ghazepore on the river Ganges** at the Royal Academy of 1820, and “a 
Mosque, and public well near the garden of Fyz Ali Khan at Ghazepore on 
the banks of the river Ganges ” at the Royal Academy of 1824 : while William 
Daniell showed “A Mahomedan Mausoleum at Ghazepore** at the Royal 
academy of 1800. As regards Patna and Benares, sketches Nos. 10 and 14 
of the first series of “Oriental Scenery** (views taken in 1789 and 1790) 
represent respectively “part of the city of Patna** and “Rarnnugger, nearly 
opposite Benares’* (27). Sketch No. 20 of the third series is “The Baolce, or 
public bath, at Rarnnugger.*’ The “Oriental Annual” also contains engrav- 
ings of the three following sketches of Benares by William Daniell : 
1834, p. 128, “Mosque (of Aurangzeb) at Benares” p. 142, “Shu wallah Gaut, 
Benares ”; 1835, p. 190, “The Bernar Pagoda, Benares. ” The following 
pirturcs of Benares were exhibited by the Daniells at the Royal Academy in 
the years specified : Thomas Daniell : View at Benares, 1 797 : Gate of Old 
Fort at Benares, 1799: Gauts, etc. at Benares, 1802; part of Benares, 1806; A 
scene on the river Ganges, above Benares, 1814 : William Daniell ; Shuwallah 
Ghaut, Benares, 1802. William [lodges* Diploma picture, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1787, represents a “View of part of the city of Benares in 
the East Indies.** 

Sketch No. 10 of the fourth series of Oriental Scenery” represents 
**Ramgur or Rampoor, in the district of Benares ’’ : and the letter-press 
states that the place “at present has little of magnificence to boast of.” 
Wc find a clue in Fwining (p. 153): “In two days more (after leaving 

Ghazypore) having passed the Goomti, a small river on our right and near 
it the village of Ramporc, we reached Benares.’* 

Chunar Gur, “fifteen miles higher up the river from Benares” (Twining, 
p. 155) is reached in two days after leaving that place. It provides two 
sketches for “Oriental Scenery, ” Drawing No. 23 of the third series is a 
v’cw of the “Mausoleum of Kausim Solemanee at Chunar Gur,” which 
is stated to be “17 miles above Benares * : and No. 24 in the first series (views 
taken in 1789 and 1790) represents a ’ Gate leading to the Musjed at Chunar 
Gur.” A painting of *‘Chumar (sre) Gur, an ancient fortress on the left bank 
of the river Ganges” was exhibited by Thomas Daniell at the Royal Academy 
of 1827 and is now in the Tagore collection. The Fort of Chunar, writes 
Twining (p. 155) is “considered almost impregnaVde” : and it certainly resisted 
with success two asssaults by the troops of Colonel Hector Munro after the 
battle of Buxar in 1764. 

(27) A budgerow, flying a large Union Jack, figur#'s prominently in the foreground of the 
sketch of Rarnnugger. 
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The journey from Chunar to Cawnpore in a “small boat,’* hired for the 
purpose of speed, takes three weeks. “Thirty miles beyond Chunar we 
parsed on onr left Mirzapoor.” (Twining, p. 156). “A short distance from 
Mizapoor’’ (s/c) a banyan tree attracts the notice of the travellers; and an 
engraving from a drawing by William Daniell i.s given opposite page 184 of 
the “Oriental Annual” for 1834. It i.s no doubt “The Banyan Tree” which 
forms the subject of a picture exhibited by the same artist at the Royal 
Academy of 1833. 

We next come to Allahabad. Here special mention is made of the manner 
in which Asoph-ool-Dowla, the Nabob of Oiidh, is dismantling the Fort and 
conveying the stones to I Aicknow. Of the Fort Twining gives the following 
description, (p. 156): 

The interior of the fort is the part the most interesting, it con- 
taining the Palace of the Emperor Akbar. It is a large building of 
red stone near the edge of a spacious area paverl with the .same 
material, on the Jumna side of the fort. It is surrounded by .a 
handsome colonnade formed by ranges of do\ible columns richly 
worked. But more remarkable than the Palace it.self Is an octagonal 
pavilion of great beauty connected with it, towards the we.st. It 

consists of three storeys (which) are encircled by a colonnade 

of 40 pillars from which this beautiful structure takes its name of 
Chilus Setoori. 

Sketch No. 6 in the first series of “Oriental Scenery” represent.s the 
“Chalecs Satoon” or forty pillars. “The buildings in general here,” it is 
stated in the letter-press “are in the grandest style of Mahomedan 
architecture. ” 

Sketch No. 8 in the same series shows “part of the Palace in the Fort of 
Allahabad,” and the letter-press alludes to the vandalism of Asaf-ud-Doula : 

This building, composed chiefly v>f free stone, was erected by 
the Emperor Akbar : the pillars are richly ornamented and the whole 
executed in a masterly style. In the centre of the terrace, on the 
top of the building, stood a turret of white marble, very elegantly 
finished, v/hich was taken down by order of the Nabob of Oudh, and 
sent to Lucknow in the year 1789, Since this view was taken 
(1788-1789) the Nabob of Oudh has ordered the whole of the building 
to be taken down and carried to Lucknow, with the intention, it is 
said, to be again erected in that city : a circumstance much to be 
regretted, ns the abilities of modern workmen are by no means 
equal to a task .so difficult and .so extraordinary as the separating, 
removing and again uniting the materials of so excellent a structure. 

Asaf-ud-daula (who figures in Zoffany’s well-known picture of Colonel 
Mordaunt’s Cock-match) was the fourth of the Nabob Wazirs of Oudh and 
reigned from 1775 until 1797. He was (says the writer of an article on 
Lucknow in Naw,.M Times” in the Pioneer of May 6th 1921) in some respects 
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tlie grejitest of the Nawabs. (28). He removed the capital from Fyzabad to 
Lucknow where he built the Imambara, the Rumi Durwaza, the Palace which 
afterwards become the Residency, and a bridge near the Goomtee. 

Two other sketches of Allahabad are to be seen in the first series of 
Oriental Scenery : No. 17, “Mausoleum of Sultaun Chusero at Allahabad” 
and No. 22 “Mausoleum of Sultaun Purvciz near Allahabad.” In the third 
series there are two more: No. I. Mausoleum of the Ranee wife of the 
Pmperor Jehanghire, near Allahabad” and No. 8 “Entrance to the 
Mausoleums, Sultaun Khusero’s garden near Allahabad.” Of the List-named 
garden Emma Roberts writes (vol. 2, p. 30) : 

Allahabad affords a mournful example of the want of public st>lilt 
in the Moosulman population of the neighbourhood. A noble 
caravanserai built by Sultan Khosroo, which forms a superb 
quadrangle entered by four gothic gateways and surrounded by 
cloisters running along the four sides of a battlerncnted wall, lias 
been permitted to fall into a state of deplorable decay. Ihc garden 
adjoining, finely planted with mango-trees is also in a neglected and 
deteriorated state. 

“The second day after leaving Allahabad, we passed on our left the town 
and small district of Corah, forming part of the great district of Allahabad 
(thermometer 98" In the boats: October 1794).^’ Twining, p. 163 
Sketch No. 21 of the first series of “Oriental Scenery” (1795) “drawn and 
engraved by Thomas Danicll” and “taken in the years 1789 and 1790.” 
represents a “ Hindoo Temple near Currah, on the east bank of the river 
Ganges, about 100 miles above Benares on the opposite bank.” The letter- 
press says : “The banks of the Ganges are here very lofty, sleep, and 
picturesque : but are subject to considerable alterations in the rainy season, 
as the river then rises to a height of thirty feet.” Two other views of Currah 
are to be found in the third series of “Oriental Scenery” (1801): sketch No. 1. 

Near the Port of Currah on the river Ganges” : and sketch No. 21.” View 
from the ruins of the Fort of Currah, on the river Ganges. ’ The letter-press 
says : “The walls of the Fort of Currah arc nearly all destroyed : what 

appears In this view (No. 21) was formerly part of a gateway.” William 
Daniell exhibited at the British Institution in 1830, “Scene near Currah, 
Manikpore on the Ganges, with native females carrying the water from the 
sacred stream” : and a similar picture at the Academy of 1832. Currah (Karra) 
IS the name of a considerable town about 40 miles to the north-west 
of Allahabad : and Corah (Kora) is the name of another town, in the Fatehpur 
district, now much decayed, about 100 miles to the north-west of the same 
place. The provinces of Kora and Allahabad, which were taken from 

(28) “In polisliecl and agreeable manner.s, in public riagnificcnce^ in private penerosify, 
and, it must be admitted, in wasteful profusion, Ascof-ud-Dowlab, Kinp of Oude, mipbi 
probably be compared with he most splendid Sovereigns of “Europe.” (Twining, p. 311). 
But, as we shall see later, Zoffany, Daniell, and Ozias Humphry had cause to remember 
him with less rapture. 

4 
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Shuja-ud-Daula, Nawab Wazir of Oudh in 1765 and given by Clive to the 
Emperor Shah Alam are often called “Corah and Currah.** In the time of 
Akbar Kora was the capital of a Sarkar in the Subah of Allahabad. Manikpur 
is a village on the north bank of the Ganges, slightly to the north of Currah, 
and is now a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. There is a draw- 
ing of “A Ferry on the Ganges at Karrah“ in General !VIundy*s “Pen and 
Pencil Sketches in India’* (1832). Between Currah and Cawnpore on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges, and in the Rae Bareli district, is Dalmow, of 
which a drawing by Thomas Daniell is given in “Twenty-four views of 
Hindustan” “drawn by W. Orme from the original pictures by Mr. (Thomas) 
Daniell and Colonel (Francis Swain) Ward” (London, 1805). It was at 
Dalmow that Sir Robert Abercromby, the Commander-in-Chief met Asaf-ud- 
Daula, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, and agreed upon joint action against the 
Rohillas in 1794 (Second Rohilla War). 

No sketches seem to have taken at Cawnpore, which, says Hodges 
(Travels, p. 100) “may be considered jxs a great encampment.” A brigade 
was stationed there “amounting, on the war establishment, to ten thousand 
men.” From Cawnpore the travellers proceeded to Futty Ghur in a day and a 
night. Twining says (p. 170): “from Cawnpore to Futty Ghur the river 
offered nothing remarkable excepting the remains on the western bank of the 
celebrated city of Canouge” : Sketch No. 12 in. the fourth series of “Oriental 
Scenery” represents “Cannouge, on the river Ganges:” and there is another 
of “Ruins at Cannouge” (No. 7) in the first series. “It is impossible,” says the 
letter-press to the fourth series, “to look at these n.iserablc remains without 
the most melancholy sensations and the strongest conviction of the instability 
of man’s proudest works.” There is similar moralizing in the “Oriental 
Annual” for 1834 (p. 188.) 

At Futty Ghur the Daniells joined party which was preparing for an 
excursion to Delhi and Agra. The letter makes mention of 15 Europeans, 
“whose attendants and camp followers amounted to near 3,000.” The number 
seems excessive, and it may be that 3,000 is an error in transcription for 300. 
Yet it was certainly the custom in those days to travel in State. Sir Edward 
Paget, who was Commander-in-Chief in India from 1822 to 1825 (when he 
was succeeded by Lord Combermere) journeyed to Lucknow in October, 
1823, and was thus escorted ; 

I have often heard of the multitudes which accompany a camp 
in India, but, without seeing it, it was quite impossible to form an 
idea of it. I suppose that the total number of my suite and escort 
does not exceed 250 persons, and I am confident that I am within 
bounds wheri 1 say that the camp-followers exceed 5,000. TTiese 
consi.st of servants of all sorts, tent pitchers, the drivers of all sorts 
of -^eh^cles and animals, from the sociable down to the wheelbarrow 
and froi.'. the elephant down to the spaniel: tradesmen of all deno- 
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minations, from the cobbler up to the silver-smith, victuallers, 
thieves, money-lenders, lawyers 1 (29). 

Even maiden ladies travelled with a large retinue. Emma Roberts (Vol. I. 
p. 157) says that her train for a march up-country with another lady, con- 
sisted, besides two female attendants, of a khansamah who had the direction 
of the whole journey, three khidmutghars. a sirdar-bearer, a tailor, washerman 
and water-carrier, a cook and mussaulchees, twelve bearers for each palanquin, 
and claishees (khalasis, tent pitchers) banghie-bearers and coolies almost 
innumerable. They took twelve camels with them which were lightly loaded 
with a couple of tents, and were escorted by a guard of sepoys. 

The journey from Putty Ghur to Agra occupied six days, across country. 
At Firozabad, on the opposite side of the Jumna to Agra, a sketch is taken 
of “The Hirkarrah Camel” which forms the subject of an exhibit by 
William DanieJl in the Royal Academy of 1832. This picture, with its 
companion “The Caparisoned Elephant,” sketched near Delhi, and exhibited 
in the same year, was bought by Sir John Soane, R.A., and the two now form 
part of the Soane collection in Lincolns Inn Fields. Both were engraved for 
the “Oriental Annual” of 1834 (pp. 204, 210). At Agra a number of sketches 
were taken. Thomas Daniell exhibited the “F’rincipal Gate of the Fort of 
Agra” at the Royal Academy of 1808: and one of William DanielFs earliest 
Academy pictures was a “view of the Fort at Agra taken from the ruins of 
the Palace of Islaum Khan Rurni” (1799). He also showed at the Academy 
of 1835. “The citadel of Agra which (according to the autobiographical 
memoirs of the Emperor Jehanguier) cost in building £26,550,000, taken from 
near the ruined palace of Islaum Khan Rumi, the Chief Engineer of the 
Emperor Humaioon.” 

The Taj Mahal was not forgotten. There is only one sketch of Agra in 
“Oriental Scenery” and that is No. 18 of the first series, which represents 
“the principal gate leading to the Taje Mah’l at Agra,” termed in the letter 
* the tomb t>f Mumtaza Zemani.” This was one of the names of 
Arjamand f3anu belter known as Noor Mehal, for whom the Mausoleum was 
built by her husband Shah Jehan in 1631. The letter- press is as follows : — 

This gate is of red stone and white marble, cleganlly ornamented. The 
spandrels over the arches are decorated with foliage of various 
coloured stones inlaid. Ihe laje Mah’l is a Mausoleum of white 
marble . . . ^nd is con.sidcrcd by the natives as the most beautiful 
work of the kind in Hindoosian. . . The space between the gale and 
the tomb is converted into a garden with avenues of trees, fountains, 
beds of flowers, etc. 1 he river Jumna washes the lofty walls of the 
terrace on which this celebrated building stands. 

(29) Letter ciated October 28, 1823, to Lady Harriet Pa^et : quoted in Letters and Memorials 
of the Hon. Sir Kdward Paget, G. C. B. (Blivss Sands & Co., London, 1898). Selections from 
the letters weie printed m Vol. XX!V of Bengal Past and Present (pp. 95 — 102). 
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The drawing is one of the least happy of Thomas Daniell’s efforts, and 
it will be noticed that he keeps his own opinion of the building in reserve. 
Hodges, on the contrary, exhibited two pictures of the Taj at the Academy, 
in 1787 and in 1794, and writes in his Travels (p. 126) that “the whole 

together appears like a most perfect pearl on an azure ground.* 
Zoffany’s comment will be recalled : “It wants nothing but a glass case t ^ 
cover it.” William Daniell exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1829 a paint - 
ing of “The Taj Mahal at Agra viewed from the opposite side of the river 
Jumna” : and an engraving of the picture by j. Lee is given in the Oriental 
Annual for 1834 at p. 199. 

On the way from Delhi to Agra, sketches were taken at l atehpur Sikn 
and Sccundra. William Daniell exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1833 
the “Mosque of Puttypore Sicri near Agra built by the Emperor Akbar” : 
and the frontispiece to the Oriental Annual for 1838 is “Fiittyporo Sicri” • 
while at p. 110 there is another engraving from a drawing by William 
Daniell of a “Minor at Euttyporc Sicri.” Of Sccundra there is a sketch (No. 9) 
in the first series of Oriental Scenery : “The gate leading to the Mausoleum 
of the Emperor Akbar at Sccundra, near Agra.” 

1 he party passed in due course through Muttra (Brindal >riii) “where 
Scindia Jiad his camp.” No mention is made of any interview with the chief, 
who Was none other than Mahadaji Scindi?.. But William Daniell must have 
taken a sketch of him, for an engraving of such a portrait i.s lo be found 
opposite page 212 of the Oriental Annual for 1834. Ihe following account 
is given of the circumstances under which the drawing was made but it will 
be noticed that the place is not indicated : — 

“I he portrait of the Mahratta Chief which embellishes this volume is that 
of the celebrated Mahadaji Scindia, predecessor to the reigning 
Prince (his grandnephew and c.dopted son Daiilat Rao). Mr. Daniell, 
shortly after his arrival in India, and not long before the death of the 
old warrior [which took place suddenly in 1794 at Wanowri nenr 
Poona] had the honour of an interview, during which he was also 
honoured with an oriental embrace. Availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity, he made an admirable likeness of this remarkable man.” 

I he story attaching to Zoffany’s portrait of Mahadaji Scindia is well 
known, from the passage in Sir James Mackintosh’s Journal of his visit to 
Poona in 1805 : — 

Near the monument which is being erected lo the memory of the 
Mahdnjee Scindia is a sorry hut where the ashes of this powerful 
Chieftain were deposited for a time, and there they may long lie 
undisturbed. It is a small pagoda where in the usual place of the 
pruicl) al deity, is a picture of Sindia by Zoffany, very like that in the 
Co\arnn.( nt House it Bombay. Before the picture lights are kept 
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constantly burning, and olferings daily made by the old servant of 
the Maharajah v,^hosc fidelity ralher pleased nic (30). 

Another portrait by 1 homas Wales hangs in the 1 own Mall at Bombay. 
Sii Charles Wane Malei, the son-in-Lvw of Wales, wat , by orders issued in 
January, 1785, despatched to Scindia’s criirp at Muttra to gain his consent to 
the appointment of a |)erm.‘Tuu)t Resident at Poona. The mission left Surat 
on March 15, 1785, reached Gwalior, by way of Cjjain on May I, visited 
Agra, where Male! was lodged in the laj, and ihcn proceeded to Muttra (31). 

According to the chronicler in the Oriental Anyuial (1835, p. 117) Muttra is 
noted for “an establishment ol monkeys, supportiul by a bequest from 
Mahdaji Scindia.” 1 homas 1 wining (1794) also comments on the monkey.s, 
and observes (p. 213) that all had “blue breeches” and that most of them were 
‘ immoderately fr\t.” 

Thomas Daniell’s diploma picture in the Royal Acedemy gallery at 
Burlington House represents “Hindu I Vmples at Bindrabund” (Brindaban, ot 
Muttra) and a reproduction of it figures as sketch No. 2 in the first series of 
Oriental Scenery. I hese views arc exi)ressly stated to have been taken in 
the year 1769 and 1790. Fhonias Danicll al.-.o exhibited “ 1 he Braman's 
Ciaut at Mutura” at the Royal Academy in 1804, and William Danicll “The 
Mosque at Mutura built in the rc’gn of the Lmperor Aurungzebe” in 1834. 

Between Muttra and Delhi, a halt was made at the “Chauter Serai, built 
l:y /\suf Khan, brother to the celebrated Noor jehan”; for an engraving from 
a drawing by William Daniell will be found opposite pf ge 106 of the Oriental 
Annual tor 1835, where also a circumstantial account of the visit is given, 
though not on the upward journey. The place is now known as Chhata. 

Delhi was reached in fourteen day.s after leaving Agra. I he following 
sketches of Delhi are given in ihe first .series of Oriental Scenery : No. 1, 
F astern Gate of the Jumma Musjid : No. 3, ( otsca Bhaug (Kudsia Bagh) : No. 
/. Remains of an ancient build.lng near Firoze Slu\h’.s Cotillah : No. 13, part 
,>f the Fort built by the Fmperor Shere .Shah : No. 23, the Jummah Musjid. 
f he thiiil sene-, conlt.ins the following: No. 6, Mausoleum of Amir Khusroo ; 
^so. 10, a Baolee (ot)en bath) nt'ar the old ciiy : No. 19, view near the 
hlausolcum of the Fanperor Humayoon. Sketch No. 24 in the sixth series 
Ji'presents the C uttub Miuar and Nos. 19 and 20 the Gb.servatory of Rcjah 
J \ esingh, now in ruins. I homas Daniell exhibiletl two pictures of Delhi nl 
the Royal Academy: “The Western Gate ol Feroze Shah’s Cotilla, Delhi” in 
1807: and “The Entrance to ihc F^alace of the Cotsea Begurn at Delhi,” in 
1816. William Daniell sh.^wed “A Mausoleum of a Mahomedan poet built 

(30) I bere is a portrait of Maliadaji Scindia at (lovrrnmrnt Houst.*, Poona whicli is raid 
In be by Zoffany allboiigb it has also been attributed to an artist named Welsh (sic). It was 
copied by Mr. Cecil Burns f<ir tlio Victoria Memorial Hall. The suggestion is that the Poona 
picture is tlie original and tluil a replica hangs in the temple. (G. C. Williamson “John 
Zoffany, R.A." p. 9h). 

(31) See Mulct’s I^iary : quoted .it pp. 485 526 of horrest’a Selections from Dcspatclics, 
Mahratta Series, Vol. 1. 
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of white marble at old Delhi” at the exhibition of 1797: “A caparisoned 
elephant, scene near Delhi” (now in the Soane Museum) in 1832: and “the 
Mosque of Sheik Nizam-;ul-Decr (sic) Aoiilea at Delhi” in 1835. 

No less than fifteen engravings from sketches of Delhi by William Daniell 
appear in the Oriental /Inntial: two in the volume for 1834, one in 1835, two 
in 1836, six in 1837, four in 1838. (32.) 

Modern Delhi, Shahjehanabad, was founded, says Twining (p. 252) 
by Shah Jehan about 1631, and con.siructed chiefly with the materials of the 
old city. I he circumference of the walls is staled by him to be about six miles. 

The reigning Emperor at the time of the Daniells’ visit was Shah Alam, 
who succeeded to a tinsel throne in 1759 on the death of Alamgir the 
second, the last real Mogul ruler of the House of Babiir. He could not 
establish his authority in Delhi, which became the alternate i:rey of Afgluujs 
and Mcdirc.tlas until 1771 when the Mahrallas restorer! him to the city of h.is 
ancestors. In 1788 a Mahralta garrison permanently occupied the Palace, 
and Sliah Alam remained a prisoner in the hands of Srlndia imtil tlje British 
conquest under Lake in 1803 (33). 

1 he next halting-place after Delhi was Anopshur (Anupshahr) now in the 
Bul.andshahr district of tlie United Provinces, in 1773 the combined forces of 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh and the British made Anopshur their rendezvous 
when opposing the Mahratla invasion of l^ohilcund: and from that date the' 
V)lacc wi\s garrisoned by British troop^s until 1606 '.-/hen they were removed to 
Meerut. The town was formerly the northern limit of traffic on the Ganges 
;,nd com'cquently the ; o;\t of a hu lory of the !..v*s'r ludi \ Company. T wining 
(1794) describes AciOpshur as “a nulitary post in the Lingdoi i ol Oudh,” and 
rc!af(^s an adventuro which befell Colonel Koherl Stuart, the officer in 
command of the dctcchmcnl of Company’s troops. The story was told to 

(32) Oriental Annual : 1B34 : 1 itle-page. I'he Kullub (Old Dellii) : p. 204. 

I he Capari.soned Klephant (scene near Delhi) : IB35 : p. 92. Mausoleum of Sufter Jung 
(Delhi) ; 1836. p. 231 and p. 243. Tombs of l^atan Chiefs, old Delia : 1837 : p. 95. Palau 

lonib at l ughlakabad, (f>ld Delhi) : p 101. .Slate Pri.^on (Sedirngurh) Delhi : p. 175. 
Mausoleum of 1 ughlak Sli.ali, lughlakabad: p. 182. Bridge at old Delhi: p. 208. Shah- 
jehanabad (modern Delhi) : p. 232. Norlh Gale, old Delhi (from Jumnia Musjeed) : 1838 : 
p. 15. Houses of Patan Chiefs at old Delhi : p. 30. Deserted Mansions at old iVlhi : p. 92. 
Mausoleum of Humayoon at Delhi : p. 206. Mau.soleiim of Nizarnooden’ Oulea, Delhi. A 
\iew of the “Kuttull (sic) Minor ” to which the artist’.s name is not appended, is contained 
in “Twenty-Four views in Hindooslan : drawn by W. Orme from the original pictures 

painted by Mr. (Thomas) Daniell and Col. (Francis Swain) Ward” (I..ondon, January, 1805). 

(33) Fxtract from the Farington Diary, June 29, 1807 ; — 

Account published. In December la.st died at Delhi aged 78, Sliaw Allum, the 
Fmperor of Int^ostan, commonly called the great Mogul : who wa.s restored by 
^.jcnl. Lord Lake to his throne, a short time ago, after having his eyes put out and 

b' ing imprisoned many years by the Mahraltas. He wa.s a lineal descendant 

of 1 amerlanc. Ackber Shaw, his second son, succeeds to the Throne. 

Akbar tl S*:' nd “reigned” from 1806 to 1837. His Successor, Bahadur Shah the Second 
was deposed ?n uud died at Rangoon in 1862, at the age of 87. 
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him by Thomas Longcroft (34) an indigo-planter of artistic taste with whom 
he stayed at his factory at Jcllowlec on his way to Futty Ghiir after a visit 
to General de Boigne at Coel (Aligarh). A gang of Pindaris made an unsuccessful 
attack on the factory, and on their way back passed through Anopshur where 
they met Colonel Stuart as he was taking his morning ride. They surrounded 
him and taking him prisoner carried him off with them. Fventually they 
crossed the Jumna to the north of Delhi where they were not far from the 
dominions of the Begum Sumroo. That lady ransomed the Colonel for a 
heavy sum and entertained him hospitably at Sirdhana until an opportunity 
offered for his safe return to Anopshur. 

After nine days, the p? rty which was escorted by a guard of fifty soldiers, 
arrived at Nujibabad (spelt “Negeibabad** in “Oriental Scenery”) which lies 
a! the entrance to the mountains. This tov/n is now the headquarters of the 
tahsil of that name in the Bijnor district of the United Provinces. It was found- 
ed by Najib Khan or Najib-ud-daula, paymaster and for a time Wazir of the 
Mogul Fmpire who built a fort at Patthargarh, a mile to the East in 1755. 

! fom there he held the northern part of Rohilcund independently of the other 
Rohllla Chiefs. In 1772 the town was sacked by the Mahrattas and the body 
of Najib-ud-daula (who had died in 1770) was dug up and burned with many 
indignities. During the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, Muhammad Khan, Nawab of 
Najibabad, the great grand.son of Najib-ud daula, revolted and when the place 
was recovered in 1858, the palace was destroyed. The Nawab was seized at 
Rampore and sentenced to transportation for life. 

In the letter-press to the fourth series of Oriental Scenery “Negeibabad” 
(of which a view is given in sketch No. 13) is described ns “one of the most 
opulent towns in the fertile district of Rohilcund and subject at this lime to 
Fizula Cawn,” the Rohilla Chief, who died in 1794 and with whose life the 
internal peace of the province came to an end (35). 

F is a place of tolerable trade, chiefly carried on with the mountainous 
country in the vicinity, whence a variety of ores, gums and spices are 
brought and disposed of in the bazars of which there are several. 
This place though still considerable, ha.s not wholly escaped the all- 


(34) Thoma Loni^croft came out to India with Zoffany about 1783. Some of hi.s 
pen and ink sketclics were presented to the India Office by Mi.ss Louisa I'wining, 'n 1903, 
among them being the Nawab’.s Palicg at Lucknow, 1790, and the Jumma Musjid at Delhi, 
1786. Others are in the British Museum : and four water-colours including one of the Taj 
arc in the Victoria and Albert Mu.seum. 

(35) Kaiznlla Khan was the voungcr son of Ali Muhammad, who obtained the title of 
Nawab and the greater part of Rohilcund in 1719. When his father died, Faizulla took the 
Jagir of Rampore Kotara : and was excepted by Warren Hastings from the annexation which 
followed the first Rohilla War of 1774, At his death in 1793, the throne was usurped by his 
second son Ghulam Muhammad, against whom the Nawab of Oudh declared war, soliciting 
the aid of the Government of Calcutta who sent Sir Robert \bercromby witli a force. The 
Rohillas were defeated at Dalmow, but not without considerable loss to the British (600 of 
whom were killed and wounded, including 14 officers). Rj.mpore, the Capital, was occupied, 
and Golam Mahomed dethroned. Ihc present Nawab of Rampore is descended from the 
eldest son of Faizulla Khan. 
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destroying hand of time. The ruined remains of many edifices of no 
vulgar -Style, formerly the dwellings of Rohilla families, discover strong 
signs of decay. These buildings, however, are Mahommedan, and 
the city itself is probably not very ancient. 

William Daniell exhibited in the l^oyal Academy of 1828 a picture entitled 
“View near Nujibabad in Rohilcund : (part of the Himalaya mountains in the 
distance an engraving of which by J. 11. Kernot appears at page 62 of the 
Orientrd Annual ’’ for 1835. In 1812, Thoma.s Daniell showed “ A view near 
Nigibabad in Rohilcund, the Sewalic mountains appearing in the distance : an 
Indian on an elephant is endeavouring to cros.s a small bridge which the 
elephant refuses until he has examined its strength with his trunk.” 

While waiting for permission from the Raja of Serlnagur (Srinagar) to enter 
his territory, the party visited Hurdwar which is about 30 miles from Nujibabad. 
The great object of attraction at this famous place of pilgrimage is the bathing 
ghat called f Jari-ka-chara or Mari ka-palri (Vishnu’s footprint) with the 
adjoining temple of Gangadwara. A .stone on the wall of the ghat bears the 
footmark which Is the subject of .special reverence. Pilgrims struggle to enter 
the pool and ptr'nvgcnt police reg\ilat ions have been found necessary. In 1818, 
430 persons including some sepoys on g\iard, lost their lives in the press, and 
the ghat was enlarged. The great a.^^semblage takes place on the first day of 
the month of Baisakh, the commencement of the I lindu solar year when the 
sun enters Aries. Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter is in the sign Arpiarius 
(Kumbh) at the time, and the occasion is regarded as one of peculiar sanctity, 
the fair being called the Kumbh Mela. In 1791 the attendance of pilgrims was 
estimated at IVz millions, but this is probably an exaggeration. In 1903 on the 
bathing day of the Kumbh Mela about 400,000 person.s were present. Riots 
and bloody fights were common in early days. In 1760 the rival mobs of 
Bairagis (Vaishnava ascetics) and Sannyasis (followers of Siva) had a long 
battle in which 1,800 Bairagis arc said have been left on the field. 

There is no sketch of I bird war in “Oriental Scenery” : but a picture by 
William Daniell of “The Principal Gaut at Hurdwar” was engraved for l!ie 
” Oriental Annual ” for 1834 (p. 242). The or’ginal was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of 1835, end is now in the collection of Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot 
Coornar Tagore. Thomas Daniell also painted a picture of “The Sacred Tree 
of the 1 lindoos v>/hich contains an ancient 1 cmplc and Idol of Mahadeva near 
the Hurduwar.** This was exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1821. 

THE GARHWAL COUNTRY. 

Permission having been received from the Rajah, the party entered the 
mountains by the Coaduwar Gaut. The village which gives its name to the pass 
is the modern Kotdwara and lies at the foot of the hills on one of the chief 
trade-routes between Garhwal and the plains of Rohilcund. It is the most 
important mag of which is now known as British Garhwal, and the principal 
centre commcvcial exchange with T ibet. A View of the Ghat is numbered 
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14 in the fourth series of “Oriental Scenery” : and the letter press is as 
follows : 

This view represents the principal pass leading from the Rohilla district 
into the mountainous country of Scrinagur. T hose romantic and lofty 
regions never having been explored by European adventurers, any 
r ttempt to a siraru er to peretr^tc as far ns the city of Serinngur by 
this route was deemed a ha^.ardous entcrpusc, if not an absolutely im- 
practicable one. But by a previous arrangement with the Raja of the 
Capital, the difficulties to it that remained were chiefly occasioned by 
the surface of the country which, though truly formidable, were cal- 
culated to excite rather than discourage the curiosity of those who 
take delight in observing nature under every variety of aspect : and 
more especially in situations where she is so seldom seen, except by 
those who cannot appreciate her beauties. 

riu’s view wa.s taken in April 1789, immediately previous to the author s 
passing into the mowntains. 

I he country in which the Daniells had now penetrated is known in these 
days as Gorliwc.l and is the western district of the Kumaon division of the 
Lnlled Ihovlnces. The Raja at the lime of their visit was Parduman Sah 
(the “ f’urdoo Maan Saa ” of “Oriental Scenery”). His father Lalat Sah 
had in 1779 defeated the usurper who was ruling in the adjoining State of 
Eumaon : and !^:.r hi : n had for a time held both Garhwal and Kumaon, br.t^ 
had nov'/ let u-d to his ov.ii The Gurkhas rota u.cred Aiinora (the 

chief town of Kumaon) in 1789 and made the attack on Garhwal which is men- 
tioned by William Daniell in the letter to his loo hei : !>ui wi'l.diew owing to 
trouble with the Chinese in Tibet. (36) It was nol until 18^ >3 that they finally 
tjverran Garhwal and took Dehra Dun. Parduman Sah fled to the plains and 
collected a force, but perished near Dehra with most of his Garhwali retainers 
in The Gurkha rule were severe, and when the British captured Almora 

in 1813 they were welcomed by the hillmen. T he present Raja of Tehri- 
CiJarhwal v/hich lies to the north of British Garhw^al, is descended from Sudar- 
shan Sah, the son of Parduman Sah, to whom the State was made over by the 
Priiish at the close of the campr-ign. It contains 2,450 villages but no town. 

The following description of P.aja Parduman Sah is given in the letter- 
pi'^ss at the end of the fourth series of ” Oriental Scenery;” 

Raja Purdoo Maan Saa, its present Chief, is a man of high caste, and 
much beloved by his people : of whom, nevertheless, he is but a 
feeble protector : like many of the minor sovereigns of our own 
hemisphere, whose sceptres of straw, the gracious boon, perhaps, of 
some colossal power, command no respect and impart no authority. 

(36) Thomas Daniell exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1824 “a view of the Serinagur 
mountains with the Snowy mountains in the distance taken during the warfare between the 
Raja of Serinagur and the Doulie Raja in the year 1792” (sic). At the Academy of 1800 he 
had already shown “The Rope bridge at Serinagur, in the Sevalic mountains taken in the 
year 1789 during the evacuation of the city in consequence of the approach of a large army 
from Almora h. 

5 
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At closer picture is painted in the “Oriental Annual” for 1835 (p. 26): — 

Shortly after our arrival at Serinagur we were introduced to the Rajah. We 
found him an intelligent person, courteous in his manners, and of easy 
unembarrassed address. His countenance indicated no particular 
trait of character, yet was by no means deficient in intelligence. His 
manners inspired confidence, and he received us with an undissembled 
welcome. He was frank and free though somewhat effeminate, giving 
great attention to his dress which was evidently arranged with much 
care. He wore large gold bangles on his wrists, while his fingers were 
covered with rings of different shapes and weight, composed of the 
same metal. 

The town of Serinagur (Srinagar) is now in the British district of Garhwal. 
It is situated on the left bank of the river Aluenindra (Alaknanda) at an eleva- 
tion of 1706 feet above sea level in latitude 30 13^ N. and longitude 

78*^ 46^ E. The old town was founded in the I7lh century, but was 
washed away, along with the Saivite temple of Kamaleshwar, by die flood 
( a used by the bursting of the Gohna l .ake in 1894 : .\nd a new town was built 
on a higher site, The place owes its importance to the fact that one of the 
gieat pilgrim-routes to Kedarn.' th and Badrinath runs from Hurd war, up the 
course of the river Alaknanda by way of Srinagar and Rudraprayag. (37). 

Walter Hamihon, in his “ Geographical, Statistical, ,.nd Historical Descrip- 
tion of Hindostan and the adjoining countries” (2 Vols. 4to London, 1820) gives 
the following account of Srinagar : 

It occupies nearly the centre of the valley and is in length about three- 
quarters of a mile but much less in breadth, its form being elliptical. 

I he bouses are of stone roughly and irregularly put together with 
common earth, generally raised to a second floor, and all covered 
with slates. They are so crowded together as to leave little more 
space for the streets than is sulTicicnt for two persons to pass. The 
house of the former Rajahs is in the middle of the town and is the 
largest, being raised to a fourth story and built of granite. The ground 
floors of the houses are used as shops, and the upper storeys for the 
accommodation of the family. The encroachments of the [river] 
Alacananda, the earthquake of 1803, and the Goorka invasion, all 
combined to hasten the decay of the town which when taken posses- 
sion of by the British in 1815, was in a very ruinous condition. The 
inhabitants consist chiefly of descendants of emigrants from the low 
countries, and the leading persons are the agents of the banking- 
houses at Nujibabad and the Dooab who are employed in the sale 
and exchange of merchandise and coins. Formerly these persons 

(37) Poniell in Oriental Scenery (4tK series) says that “Serinagur i.s in latitude 31 deg. 
N. longitude 78 deg. W.“ and is distant from Cape Comorin about 2,500 miles.” He 
does not ocL probably did not know) that the priests at the shrines of Kedarnath and 
badrinath t tt N.imb^idri Braltmans, from far-off Malabar. 
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resided here only ei^ht months in the year, quiltini' the hills and return- 
ing to their homes at the comn!er»ccmenI: of tliC rainy season. 

Of the inhabitants we gel the following account in the “ Oriental Annual 
for 1835: (p. 28): 

The inhabitants of Serinagur appeared to be a mixed i<jce, exhibiting in 
their features the blended lineaments of I lighlander, I owlandcr, 
Potaii, Tartar, Chinese, and Hindoo: and often showing the especial 
peculiarities of these several races. 1 heir complexions are swarthy, 
though in a .slight decree, and they have very little beard : yet when 
they possess more than the usual superfluity, it is a good deal prized 
by them. They are on the whole a mild inoffensive race, and though 
not deficient in courage to make resistance when attacked, they have 
displayed very little ingenuity in devising the most effectual means ol 
defence, considering the advantages which their mountain.^ affor 1 
them. 

It i.s noticeable that no mention is made in the letter to the rope-bridgi' 
below Srinagar of which a representation is given in sketch No. 23 ol the 
fourth series of “ Oriental Scenery ’* and which form.s i Iso the subject of an 
engraving by William Daniell in the “ Oriental /\nnual ” for 1838 (p. 213). 
There are long accounts ol the bridge in both volumes. In “Oriental 
Scenery ’’ we arc told that the bridge is 240 feet in length, and “ so simple “ 
in contrivance ** that it may be soon erected and soon removed.” 

On each side of the river two strong and lofty poles are fixed in the ground, 
and kept together with transverse pieces at their upper ends, ovei 
which large ropes, made fast to the rocks or ground, arc stretched and 
extended from side to side. From the bottom of lhe.se upright poles 
are carried other ropes, which arc drawn towards the upi)cr ones by a 
lacing of coi;ds. v/hilc flat pieces of bamboo are so fastened to the 
lower cords as to foiiii a tolerably commodious footway. 

The passage in the “Oriental Aiinuar’ (1638, p. 213) runs as follows: 

The most striking object exhibited to the traveller after he quit.s Hiirdw u 
is a rope bridge which crosses the river Alacananda e short dlstanrj' 
below Serinagur. The river is crossed by no less than ihrt^e of these 
bridges between Serinagur and Hurdwar — at the former place, at 
Gangoutri, and at Deo Prague (Deo Prayag). Some of these rope 
bridges have been erected last yccir by .Mr. C. Shakespear, as vV’ll 
appear from Bishop Heber’s Journal. (38). 

(38) One crossed a torrent near Beimres of a hundred and sixty feet span : and unottier 
with a span of 320 feet was constructed over the river Caramnassa in Behar “at the expense 
of Ramr.hunder Narain. ” vUcber). Ihcie is a graphic picture of a man “cro.ssing the river 
louse” by one of these rope-bridges in Jame.s Baillie Fraser’s ‘‘View.s in the Himalaya 
Mountains” (1820). 
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rherc is another account of the rope-bridge in the “ Oriental Annual for 
1835 (p. 23) in which full scope is allowed to the writer’s love of picturesque 
detail : 

Early in the afternoon we came to a rope-bridge which it was necessary 
to cross in order to save a circuit of several miles. 1 he bridge con- 
sisted simply of two ropes of about an inch and a half in diameter 
made of twisted creepers, eighteen inches apart, passed through a 
hoop and secured on either side of iKc stream by strong bamboos 
driven firmly into the eauh parallel to each other. The passenger 
places himself between the parallel ropes within the hoop, on the 
lower rim of which he is sealed and holding a rope in either hand pulls 
himself across. To the hillmcn this is a sufficiently easy process and 
they perform it without the slightest apprehension ; but to any one 
who has never before trusted himself upon such .'^n equivocal machine, 
over a deep and impetuous torrent at an elevation of from 20 to 100 
feet, it is a matter of no ordinary peril. Nothing can be well con- 
ceived more appalling that, hanging over the tremendous abyss sus- 
pended by two small ropes and a hoop, to ca.st the eye down upon 
the hissing flood beneath, tossed and agitated into innumerable whirl- 
pools by the narrowness and asperity of the cliannel, ih.c whole 
machine, fearfully vibrating and threatening to give way at every im 
pulse of the wind, which frequently whistles over the trembling 
passenger with most menacing violence. 

THE [RETURN. 

riic parly returned to the plain.s, as they had entered llie hills, by iho 
Coaduwar (Kotdwara) Ghat, and down the ' Koah-nullah,” a rocky lorrcnt 
which figures in sketch 15 of the fourth .series of ” Oriental Scenery.” 

A few days’ rest must have been taken at Nujibabad : and they 
then made their way to Lucknow after *a circuitous visit” to a place 
which is unfortunately kft blank in Farington’s transcript. What was it? It 
is suggested that the route taken was, by way of Chandpore, Amroha 
(Amrooah), Sumbul and Bissowlee to Pillibcat (Pilibhit). All these places 
were undoubtedly visited by the Daniells, for sketches were taken at 
each of them. We have an Academy picture by Thomas Daniell in 
1607: Gate of Serai at Chandpore in the I^ohilla district”: an earlier one 
in 1799, “Mahomedan Buildings at Bissowlee in Rohilcund” : and a third in 
1813. The Ecdgah, a place designed for the performance of solemn festivals 
by the professors of the Mahomedan religion, near Amrooah in the Rohilla 
district. Of Babar’s tomb at Sumbul, there is an engraving of a drawing 
by Wjlham Daniell in the Oriental Annual for 1838 (p. 3). Sketch No. 10 in 
the third ser.es vf Oriental Scenery” lepicsents the “Gate of a Mosque built 
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by Hafez Ramut at Pillibeat,” and V7illiam Danicll exhibited a picture on the 
same subject cit the l^oyal Academy of 1798. (39). 

From Pilibhit the party retraced their steps westward and proceeded 
across country to Futty Ghur, for we know from tlie Calcufla (jazelic that they 
arrived there in June 1789. Cawnpore would next be reached by river and 
then the route lay by road eastwards to Lucknow. 

Sketch No. 16 of the third .series of “Oriejtlal Scenery” lepiesenis ” I he 
Palace of Nawaub Sujah Dowla at Lucknow taken (in 1 79U) from the opposite 
bank of the river Goonity.” Part of tl'.e palace (the Mijchhi Bhawan, now 
demolished) is shown on the left and “the new palace oi the ijrcsent Nn\vau!.> 
Asoph-ul-Dowla is seen alon ,4 the we.lt'r’s ech^e exteiullii^t a con.‘^iclera])le way 
up the river.” This is the iinr.inbara of which the foilo^vin';^ account is jyven 
in the ‘‘Oriental Annuel” for 1835 at p. 129. 

The Imaum Br.rrah completed in tie year 1784 by A^oph ud-Dovvl. h it, 
considered inferior only to the edifices cueett'd by the M.ihomedan 
Lmperors. The Architecture is loaded lhou‘^;]i not crowded wIiIj 

ornament. This building conlaims <\ .single room 167 feel long and 
broad in proportion. [here is one remarkable fealuie in this 
structure ; no v/ood has been employed in its erection, it ].)i irig entiiely 
of brick. 

“During the Presidency of Mr. 1 Listings, ” we ic:\d hulluu-, “i^uckno** ^ 
v/.io, perhaps next to Benares, the richest and most populous city of 
I Lndostan.” 

An original oil-paintii.g of “the Iinnmbara of /Vabud-daula” hy the 
younger Daniell was acquired by I.ord Curzon of Kcdleston for the Victoria 
Memorial [ lall collection; and engraving..s of the follovring sketches by the 
same artist are given in the “Oriental Annual” for 1835 : p. 128, The 
Moorpunkee, Lucknow (tin; Nabob on the liver Goomlce in his moorpunkey 
oi State barge) (40): P. 137, a mausoleum <it Lucknow^ (tomb of a female 

(39; Hafiz Rati.imal Klinn was t!ic fv.liilla It-adt-r wlio caum: into c<^lli.sion willi Warit'O 
n.'.ilinits and wa^ killed in action m 1771. His do.scondanl Kliaii fkiliadnr Kkan v/a.s 
p, laimed Nawab i-r Viceroy by tie iniiliii an.; -cpoy.s after a iiKusacre of burojx-.uis at 
r-.oeilly in 1857. Nearly a year si ^psed l.eici-- Brilisli aiitinnily could be it'stojed. Khan 
il, 'jadur escaped into Nepal, Iv.it w.*-. MirrcndoM-d by tin* Nepalc'^e C,)vcniTncnt in 1860 and 
l.onijed at Bareilly. Pilibhit w.i.s Hahz Kahainat s favouiitc place oi ir^idencc. Near the 
< wn of Bisanli is the tomb of Panda Khan, liahz Rah lieulc’. .rt , wlio h i'U a fort 

I ere about 1750. 

(40) “lie's boat derives its name from the f-.p.irc ornamtalin* the b v/ AvhKh is i 
licracock : mour signihc.s a pen.-’oek and punkee nKhcati:i;.» thi* .-i-A ifti’c.,.. of its 

progress ; and lliese boal.s certainly are remarkable for their •-peed .... (1 In y ar*^) 
extremely long and light in form, nnrl the head rise;, greatly above the stern wliie!) latter 
terniinites in a low point without tlje .slightest ornament. Ihe head projects foiwar-l with a 
“slight curve, and is at least ten feet from the surface of the water, ending in the body of 
a Jjcacork with the wings extended Near thi.s g.ay ornament is .a oo-Ili.'n ‘-’.•(ficientl v 
* spacious to contain 10 or 12 persons. The boat is manned with from 20 to -10 r^ v/ers wlio 
*' u.'.c short cllip.ical i^addle.s, with which they propel forward wit)' ania.^in- ;w‘ftne;.s, timing 
their stroke.s by a mea.sured but not unmusical chant. Near the pavilit)n i; a raised platform 
“ upon which a man dances for th^ amusement of the company, flourishing a chowry over 
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relative of Asaf-ucl-daula); 1^. 172, in the garden of the palace at 

l.ucknow. 1838: p. 148. “Klephants fighting” (with the Nawab and his 
Court as spectators “looking on from the balcony of a bungalo.”) 

William Uaniell concludes his letter to his mother with a characteristic 
reference to Asaf-ud-daula’s reluctance to remunerate the Luropean artists 
v\4iom he encouraged to practise their profession at Lucknow. I homas 
Daniell’s unhappy experience in this respect was shared by at least two 
others. Dr . G. C. Williamson in his book on Zoffany (London 1920) quotes 
from two letters of Claude Martin which were discovered in the Koyal 
/Ncadcmy Library. In the second, which is dcilcd March II, 1789, and written 
to Ozias 1 luinphry who was then in London, Martin says that Zoffany who had 
taken his fiassage for Luropc in an Italian .ship, the “Grande Duchess(‘, had 
rot yet been paid one penny for the work he has done for the Nawa!) 
Asaf-ud-Daula, adding that this eastern potentate does not like paying 
I.uiopcan.s and if one coiJd see his heart, it would be found “loaded with 
dark anci sinister intentions.” Zoffany W'as eventually paid, having persuaded 
tiie l^esident to endorse his account against the Nawab and guarantee 
payment : but I lUinphry who had painled miniatures of Asal-ud-daula and 
his minister, Hasan Raza Khan, never got his money. (41). Zoffany's 
portraits of these tw'o eminent personages now hang in the India Office. They 
bear the following inscription on the back ol the canves : 

John Zoffany painted this picture at Lucknow A.O. 1784 by order of 
Ills Highness the Nabob Vizier Asoph-iil Dowlah, (or, by desire ol 
Hussein Reza Caun, Nabob Suffraz-ul-Dowlah) who gave it to his 
servant (or friend) 1 rancia Baladon I homas. 

f homas was a 5urgeonMajor on the Bengal Lstablishment and Residency 
buig^'on at Lucknow. He was dismissed the Service in 1785. 

Zoffany was in Lucknow^ at the time of the Daniclls’ visit, and collriboiated 
with Thomas Daniell in at least one composition. Among the nineteen 
pictures by Zoffany which were owned by Claude Marlin, and were sold by 
the aiiclioiiecr Quieros on December 29, )30| was “a picture of General 
Martin’s house painted by Daniell and /.oiiany.” 

When the Daniclls left Lucknow, their next objective must have been 
I yzabad the ancient capital of Oudh, on the Gogra, and the ruined city cf 
f )url (Ajudhia) on the opposite bank of the rival. William Daniell exhibited a 

Ills head. He acly as a .sort (d fu{;leman for l>y lii;, rnnvena'nt.s the action of the 
i » RoverncfJ. ■ (Oriental AntiiwJ, p. Ht’.) 

(41) I Iunij)!iry aj;parenlly in.si:,lt d upon heitiK paid on lii;; own lerni:., or uol at all 
.*“<0 tin* fdllnwiny entry in the l'arin 4 ton l^iary : 

A/nV 7lli, 1809.— Humphry has talked to Paine of £1(1,000 havinj? keen offi'rrd Him Ot 
his claim in India. Fnine acJvi.serl Him to take it on which Humphry flew into a 
P'a -.'don <m<! aski-d H- o iujw he cr)uld prt:tend to judge Hi.s affairs. 

I rorn .m entry in the j^rev^ious year— June 19, 1808- wc learn that Sir John Day, the 
(ir Ad'voc.itc Cierreral of I3eiigal, wuh another sufferer. In recording his death, 
l.uii).; ,.i I pjj, pined ov<;r the hnss of £20,000 owinc? to Him by the; Nabob 

of Oude. -ho; d jbts the h.c'>l India Company refused to pay.” 
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“view of Fyzabad” at the Royal Academy of 1795:. and sketch No. 3 of the 
third series of Oriental Scenery is the “Gate of the Loll Bhaiig at Fyzabad (85 
miles cast of Lucknow):’’ As regards Ajudhia we have an Academy picture 
by Thomas Daniell in 1802: “Ruins, etc. at Oud on the river Ganges” (sic): 
and an engraving in the Oriental Annual for 1838 (p. 3) from a drawing by 
William Daniell of a “Part of Oud on the river Gogra.” (42), 

The route then lay to Juanpore (Jaunpur) which is situated on the Gurnti 
at the junction of roads from Allahabad, Fyzabad, Azamgarh, Benares and 
Mirzapur. A stay of some duration must have been made, for many sketches 
were taken. The Atoulah mosque, which was built by Ibrahim Shah and 
completed in 1408. is the “Mosque at Juanpoie” repie.sented in a picture 
Ir./ William Daniell exhibited at the Royal Acrdemy of 17%. Sketch No. 9 In 
the third series of Oricr\lal Scenery bears the same title : and “Interior of a 
Mosque, Juanpore” is the subject of the frontispiece to the Oriental Annual 
lor 1835. Thomas Daniell exhibited an “N. W. view of the hort at Juanpore” 
at the Academy in 1798, and a “View near juanpore” in 1804. In 1838 
William Daniell sent to the Academy “Part of the lorlress of juanpore and 
the river Goomty” and in 1838 there was shown, posthumously, “A Naiitch 
Girl exhibiting before a Man of Rank; a scene at Juanpore.” Finally No. 18 of 
the “Twenty-Five views of Hindustan.” is a sketch by Thomas Daniell of 
“The Bridge at Juanpore, Bengal.” 

From Juanpore, the travellers returned to Benares; and .indevlook, ac- 
cording to the writer in the Oriental Annual for 1835, an expedition into Behai. 

THE EXCURSION INTO BEHAR 

Ample corroboration, both pictorial and chronological, is to bo had of 
this expedition. The route ran first to Bidzee Gur (Bijaigarh) which lies about 
55 miles due south of Benares. There is no sketch in Oriental Scenery of this 
ff vgotten fortress on the Kaimur hills, which was once the stronghold of Cheyt 
Singh ; but Thomas Daniell exhibited two pictures of Bidzee Gur at the 
Royal Academy, the first in 1809 and the other in 1811. 

From Bidzee Gur (which was also visited by William Hodges after the 
insurrection at Benares in 1781 and during the siege of the fortress by Major 
Pepham) an excursion must have been made down the course of the Soane 
to Agouree (Agori Khas) about 15 miles to the westward. Sketch No. 19 
in the first series of Oriental Scenery represents “I Tindoo Temples at Agouree 
on the river Soane” : and William Daniell exhibited a picture of “The Fort 
of Agouree” at the Royal Academy of 1837. The spot appears to be identical 
with “Hurgowree’* or “Hurra Gowree” on the Soane, which is the subject 
of a picture exhibited by Thomas Daniell at the Royal Academy of 1809 anrl 
again at the British Institution in 1812. The title of the picture is thus given 
in the second instance : “A sacred grove of the F/indoos. Takcm near the 

(42) Williarr* Hodge.^ i xhibited a "view of part of the ruins of ibe city of Owd” at tbe 
Koyal Academy of 1783, 
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temple of Hurgowrce, on the river Soane in the province of Bahar, East 
Indies. In this view the Bhurr, or banian tree, a species of fig, is made 
conspicuous.” The description of the Academy picture is as follows: “Hurra 
Gov/rcc, a place of great sanctity with the Hindoos near Bidzee Gur, a hill 
fort of the district of Benares.” 

The route now lay (according to the Oricnfal Annual for 1835, p. 205) 
from Ihdzce Gur across the Echpouah Ghaut, described by Hodges (Travels 
in India, p. 85) as “a difficult and rocky pass,” two miles from the Fort. De 
scending the hill, on the way to Sasseram a halt was made, and sketches 
taken, at Chainpur near which, seven miles south-west of Bhabua, is the: 
temple at Mandeswarl. Thl.s is the ol.dest 1 Iirdu moniiment in the Shahabad 
district, and dates from 635 A.D. There are two drawings of it in the sixth series 
of Oriental Scenery (“Antiquities of India”) : representing the exterior (No. 1 
and the interior (No. 16). Sketch No. 15 in the same series represents the 
“Exterior of an Eedgah near Chynpore.” This may form part of the Jr nia 
Masjid (1668 A.D.) at Chainpur: but the famous Idgah built in the time of 
Shah Jehan 1633 A.D.) is at Sasseram, and is near Sher Shah’s tomb. Thomas 
Danlell exhibited a “View in the Cheynpore district” at the Royal Academy 
of 1806; and at the Academy of 1816 a picture with the following peculiar rnd 
cumbrous title: “An Indian with his cattle, etc. having ascended in safety 
a dangerous pass in the mountains returns thanks to Ganesa the guardian of 
the Gauts : a scene in the Chrympore (sic) district.” The “mountains” are 
the Kaimur hills, which form the southern boundary of the Shahabad district, 
and vary in elevation from 1,000 feet above sea le.el to 1,490 feet (at Rohtas- 
garh). “Rising abruptly from the plains their sides present sheer precipices” 
and “the escarpments are everywhere lofty and bold” (Shahabad District 
Gazetteer, p. 2). The waterfall of “Dhuah Koondee in the neighbourhood of 
Sasseram,” which .supplies the subject for .sketch No. II in the fourth series 
of Oriental Scenery, is in this hilly region. “After a clear drop of two to six 
hundred feet, the v/ater plashes into a deep pool, on leaving which it runs 
along a channel obstructed through several miles of its course by huge masses 
of rock.” 

According to the account given of the iip-rivcr journey in the Oriental 
Annual for 1834 (p. 122) a visit was paid on that occasion “after passing 
Buxar fort” to Sasseram, which is about thirty miles distant. A second visit 
was now paid (O. A. 1835 p. 206) and we are told that “in the neighbourho-.d 
of Sasseram, where we halted a day, we found many fine subjects for the 
pencil.” None of the sketches taken at Sasseram itself are reproduced in 
Oriental Scenery. But Thomas Daniell exhibited the “Mausoleum of Sher 
Shah” at the Royal Academy of 1810, and there is an engraving in the 
Oriental Annual for 1834 (p. I24)pf a drawing by William Daniell of the tomb. 
At the Academy of 181 1 Thomas Daniell exhibited the “Ruins of the Nourut- 
lun - ]Mrt r»f the Palace at Sasseram” ; and one of William Daniell’s Academy 
pictures in 18 * was “an Imaumbarrah or mausoleum of a Mahomedan high 
esi at Sasseran. ” "^his is probably the Sasaram Khankah, or religious 
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endowment, which consists of a mosque and a number of tombs. It was 
founded by Sheikh Kabir Darwesh about 1717 A.D. 

From Sassararn excursions were made to Shere Gur (Shergarh) a ruined 
hill-fort, twenty miles to the south-west, founded by the Emperor Shere Shah, 
after his capture of Rohtasgarh in 1539 A.D. Thomas Daniell showed two 
“Views near Shere Gur * at the Academy, the first in 1801 and the second in 
1823. Rohtasgarh which was also visited was a favourite subject with both 
the Daniells. It supplied the younger with the material for three Academy 
X^ictures : “Riiins of Part of the Palace,** 1799. “A scene at Rotas Gur,” 
1832: *‘Part of the f ort at Rotas Gur,** 1837. In the first scries of Oriental 
Scenery (views taken in 1789 and 1790) are no less than four sketches : No. 1, 
“Raje Gaut, the f^rinrinal road up to Rotas Grr** : No. 2, “ancient I emple 
in the fort of Rotas” : and No. 20, ,‘Part of Rotas Gur.” “Ruins in Rotas 
Gur” are also represfented in sketch No. 2 of the third series : and the Oriental 
Annual for 1835 (p. 210) has an engraving from a drawing by William Daniell 
cf the ” Kutwhuttca Gate, Rotas Ciur.** This is the Kathautiya gate, at the 
narrow neck joining Rohtas to the table land. The ascent from Akbarpur is 
over dry hills of limestone, covered with brushwood, to a crest on which are 
the first defences : and thence up a sandstone cliff, cut in places into rough 
steps, which lead from ledge to ledge, guarded by walls and a solid masonry 
arch. 

'V 

Retracing their steps the travellcr.s next crossed the Soane at Dehri and 
proceeded to Muddunpore (Madanpur) now a police outpost in the Gaya 
di.‘^trict on the Grand Trunk Road between Sherghati and Aurangabad. 
Mciitjon is made in the Oriental Annual for 1835 of the visit to this place, and 
t-n engraving of a drawing by William Daniell of the “Hindoo Temple at 
fVai. id unpore*’ is given opposite to p. 222. So also sketch No. 15 of the sixth 
ncries cf Oriental Scenery (“ Antiquities of India ”) p\iblished in 1799 and 
slated to consist of views “taken in 1790 and 1793** presents the ‘‘interior of 
a temple near Muddunpore,” whose “situation is so recluse that it might 
have been expected the f lindoos here would have escaped the insolence of 
Mahomedan usurpation, but it happened otherwi.se.’* The temple in question 
at Umga or Munga, a village situated eight miles cast of Deo and close 
to Madanpur. A modern chronicles records : “It is an ancient stone 
temple picturesquely situated on the western slope of the hill and overlooking 
the country for many miles. The height of the temple is about 60 feet and 
it is built entirely of square granite blocks without cement. A remarkable 
feature is the presence of short Arabic inscriptions over the entrance doorway 
engraved by the Muhammadans who once used the shrine as a mosque.” 
(O’Malley, Gaya Gazetteer, 1906, p. 240). At Deo, six miles south-east of 
Aurangabad, is another temple dedicated to the Sun (Suraj Mandir) of which 
two sketches (No. 5 and No. 6) are given in the sixth series of Oriental 
Scenery. These represent the exterior and the interior of the temple res- 
pectively. According to Daniell, the shrine is “dedicated to Seeva.” 

6 
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r’rom Madanpur and Deo the road led to Gaya. Sketch No. 15 of the 
hrst series of Oricntdl Sceticry represents the “sacred Tree at Gyah” and 
sketch No. 13 of the third series is “a view of Gyah.“ The “Bode Gy ah'* 
temple figures opposite page 232 of the Oriental Annual for 1835. 

Boat was taken at Patna : and some sort of stay must have been made on 
the downward journey at Bhagalpur. for William Daniell’s letter to his mother 
is written from that place on July 30, 1790. On the voyage back to Calcutta, a 
halt was called to visit the ruins of Gour, now in Malda district. Sketch No. 4 of 
the first series of Oriental Scenery represents “Ruins at the ancient city of Gour, 
formerly on the banks of the Ganges*’ : and there is another sketch (No. 23) 
in the sixth series : “a Minor at Gour.” Thomas Danicll’s last Academy 
picture (1828) was “The Gate of the Cutwal in the Fort of the ancient city 
rf Gour on the river Ganges, Bengal” : and there is an engraving in the 
Oriental Annual for 1835 (p. 244) of a drawing of the same subject by William 
Daniell : “The Kutwallce Gate, Gour.” In the Davis portfolio in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall collection is also a sketch of “Gaur“ (No. 7.) 

LATFR TRAVELS. 

It would seem, from two of the illustrations to “A Picturesque Voyage of 
India by way of China” (published in London in 1810) that on their return to 
Calcutta, a trip was made to the Sunderbunds. The two sketches in question 
represent “Cucrahuttee” and “Gangwaughcolly” (Geonkhali), the former 
being an obscure village to the south-east of the latter ; and graphic descrip- 
tions are given of jungle scenery. We have also 'A scene in the Sunder- 
bunds” exhibited by William Daniell at the Academy in 1835 : and “The Bore 
rushing up the Hoogly” shown at the Academy in 1836 and engraved for the 
Oriental Annual of 1838 (p. 234). 

Uncle and nephew must have gone across to Western India about this 
period, (probably by sea) for three views of Bombay by William Daniell are 
to be seen in Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, and reproductions of them are given 
in Mr. Douglas Dewar’s “Bygone Days in India.” These are: I. Viev.' o; 
Bombay about 1790, seen from Cumballa Hill; 2 View of Bombay about 1790, 
seen from the Harbour; and 3. A picture of Bombay as it was about 1790. 
There are also two aquatint engravings by William Daniell to be found in 
Captain R. M. Grindlay’s “ Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture chiefly on 
the western side of India,” publi.shed in 1826, and again in an enlarged 
format in 1830. One is of Dowlutabad, the fortress of Deogiri, in the 
Aurangabad district, in the Deccan, and the other is a morning view from 
Callian (Kalyan near Bombay). Both arc however stated to be drawn by 
Daniell from sketches taken by Grindlay. 

The fifth and .sixth .series of Oriental Scenery published in 1804 and 1799. 
and otherwise known as “Hindoo Excavations in the Mountain of Ellora, 
near Aurun^abi d in the Deran” and “Antiquities of India,” relate, likewise, 
to Western mo a. The first named consists of “Twenty-Four Views 
engraved from the drawings of James Wales by and under the direction of 
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Thomas Daniell.*’ It is dedicated to Sir Charles Warre Malct, Bart, “late the 
British Resident at Poonah.“ Wales was the father-in-law of Malet and di( J 
at rhana in November, 1795 while engaged on a scries of sketches of the 
Elephanta sculptures (43). 

It was from sketches by Wales that 1 homas Daniell obtained the material 
for his welhknown picture of “ Sir C. W. Malet, Bail, the British Resident at 
Poonah in the year 1790 concluding a treaty in the Durbar with Souac Madarow 
(Sawai Madho Rao) the peshwah or prince of the Mahralta Empire.” This 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1805. It now hangs in the entrance 
hall of Government House, Ganeshkhind, and has been described as unrivalled 
in Oriental grouping, character and costume (44). A mezzotint by Charles 
l urncr may be seen in the Political Secretary’s Room at the India Office. 

The date 1790 occurs also in the sixth series of Oriental Scenery, the 
views in which are “engraved from the drawings of 1 homas Daniell, K.A., 
and F.S.A., by Him.seK and William Daniell’’ and stated to have been “taken 
in the year 1790 and 1793.” Six of these sketches relate to excavations on 
the island of Salsette, and Elephanta : and in the letter-press to sketch No. 7 
(“ I hc entrance to the Elephanta cave”) the following definite statement is 
made : “According to the measurement of Mr. William Daniell, the author’r. 
nephew, who accompanied him on all his excursions in India, its dimensions 
are 130 feet in length, 110 in breadth, 16 in height.” 

An excursion to Muscat in Arabia seems to have been undertaken about 
this time also, for both Thomas and William Daniell exhibited several pictures 
of that place at the Royal Academy (45). 

(43) The portraits of Nana Farnavis and Mahadaji Scindia which hang in the Bombay 
lown Hall, are painted by Wales: and the Royal Asiatic Society posscs.scs a picture by 
iiun representing the Feshwa (Madho Kao the Second) and Nana Farnavis, with two attendants. 

I Ills picture wa;; presented to the Society in 1854 by the wife of General Robinson, and must 
have bcc/i "looted," for it had been taken off the stretcher and folded in four, with the 
result that the right eye of the f’eshwa has had to be repainted. 

(44) Some of the sketches made by Wales for this picture must have been acquired by 
Sir Charles Malet, who was appointed Resident at Poona in 1785 and was created a baromet 
in 1791 in recognition of his success in negotiating the treaty which wa.s between the Company. 
ll)C .Nizam, and the Poshwa, against 1 ippoo Sultan. In March 1920, Sir Harry Malet, the 
present baronet, offered for sale at Sotheby’s a scries of seven sketches representing (as the 
inscriptions upon them show), "Mahadowjee Scindia," "Bhyroo Pundit," translator to the 
Ive.sidcnt, ".Souae Madara Peshwa" (Sawai Madho Rao Peshwa), "Noor A1 Decn Hussein 
Khan," probably the Peshwa’s munshi, "Ballajce Pundit Nanna Furnavese," Daniel Seton, a 
Bombay civilian who became chief at Surat in 1800 and died there in 1803 (in Mahomedan 
dress, and bearing an uncanny resemblance to the familiar portrait of the Abbe Dubois) and, 
lastly, "Beebee Ambar Kooer Amabilis Fidelia," a Rajput lady, companion of Sir Charles 
Malet in India. The .^rt is now the property of Mr. C. W. L. Cotton, C.I.E., of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

(45) Thomas Daniell : The Harbour of Muscat in Arabia, 1806 : I he Fort of Mutura 
near Muscat, I8(.)7 : Th*-. F.ntrancc from the eastward of the Harbour of Muscat in Arabia. 
18)4. William Daniell : Muscat mj the Persian Gulph, 1831 : General View of the Harbour of 
Muscat on the coast of Omar, Arabia, in the Persian Gulph, 1835. The two latter pictures 
are reproduced in the Oriental Annual for 1836 (frontispiece and on page 191). 
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Later on, they must have found their w«ay to Southern India. It is clear, 
as has already been pointed out, from references in Oriental Scenery that 
they were in the Madras Presidency from June 1792, to the beginning pf 1793, 
when they must have embarked for China. William Daniell exhibited at the 
Royal Academy several pictures which w'cre based upon sketches taken either 
at the Company’s factory at Canton, or on the way thither (46). His uncle 
confined himself to Indian subjects, with the exception of four pictures of 
Sezincote, the seat in Gloucestershire of Sir Charles Cockerell, an Anglo-Indian 
baronet, which he showed at the Academy of 1819. 

I he more we reflect upon the conditions of travel in the Last at the close 
v-if the eighteenth century, the more we are bound to be struck by the courage 
and endurance displayed by 1 homas Daniell and his young nephew who was 
a boy of fourteen when he left England with his uncle in 1783. It is the fashion 
in some quarters to decry their ability as artists and to describe their election 
in the Royal Academy as “an honour which will always remain one of the 
engimas of the early clays of the InstitiUio;'}*’ (Hodgson and Eaton : “ I he Royal 
Academy and its Members,” p. 88). But to all those who know India their 
drawings of Indian scenes will always appeal, not only for their charm, but 
also for the fidelity of their delineation. 


H. E. A. COTTON. 


(46) View of the Straits of Sunda taken from Anjerc Point in the I.iland of Java, 1813 : 
Ihe ’’Hythe ” East Indiaman off Anjere Point, Island of Java, in the Straits of Sunda, 1823 
(a picture evidently painted for Mr. Stewart Marjoribanks, the owner of the ship, which 
sailed for China from the Down.s on April 21, 1821, and returned lo moorings rn April 22, 
1823) : The Watering-place at Anjcrc Point in the Island of Java : the homeward bound 
China fleet in 1793 at anchor in tlu: Straitr. of S nda under the command tjf Sir Lrnsinuc Gore 
iii the "Lion” man of war, 1836. Of China itself we have the following Academy pictures 
by William Daniell ; 1806 and 1808. I hc European Factories at Canton in China (of one o* 
these, a picture executed in the miniilc.st detail, a charming aquatint reproduction is given 
ip the " Picturesque Voyage to India by way of China ”) : 1810 : Ten sketches of the process 
of cultivating lea in China and prcp.-iring Icave.s for pxpo.lalion. William Daniell also 
exhibited the two following pictures at the British ln.stit\ilion : A "view in the Strait.s <jf 
Sunda. the island of Cracatoa in the di.stancc” in IBIS, probably a replica of the Academy 
picture of 1813 : and "A Chinese lady of the province of Ningpo" in 1836. 
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A.— SUGGESTED ITINERARY OF THE DANIEI.LS IN BENGAL AND 
UPPER INDIA. 1788-1790. 


KlFF^RENCES : — 

T. D., R. A. — Picture cxlul)itecl hy Tliom«'is Danlcll at ihc Royal Acadcruy. 
VV. D., R. A. — Picture exhibited by V/illiain Daniell at the Royal Academy. 
B. 1. — Picture exhibited at the British Institution. 

O. S.— -Oriental Scenery : First Series, views taken in the years 1789 and 1790: 

J ourtii i::9cries, views taken in 1789: Sixth Scries, view.s taken 
in 1790. 

(h A.— Oriental Annual, 1834-38: Lngravings from drawings by William 
Daniell. 

P. V. — Picturesque Voyage to India by way of China ; 1810. 

25 Views — “ I wenly-five Views of Hindustan drawn by W. Ormc from the 
original pictures by Mr. (Ihoma.s) Daniell and Colonel 
(Francis Swain) Ward”, 1605. 

S. D. — Portfolio of sketches by Samuel Davis in the Victoria Memorial Hall 
collection. 


UP. 

Left Calcutta: end of Septeiubci, 
1768. 

Bandcl. (O.S. iv. 2). 

Cihinsurah. (“Dutch Budjerau’s on 
the river Canges” : r,D.R..A. 

1799.) 

Rajemchal: (F.D.R.A. 1822: W.D. 

R. A. 1822 : O.S. iii. 24 : O.A. 
1834, p. 93: S.D.) 

Siccra Gulley, Sakrigali. (O.S. iv. 9.) 
Moolee jerna Falls. (25 views 19 : 

S. D.) 

Colgong. (“The Banyan Tree at 
Colgong * T.D.B.l. 1847 : O.A. 
1834: P. 105.) 


I’atteigoila, I 'atharglialta (1 .D.R.A 
1804). 

Boglipoic, Bhaugul'pur. 
jchangcerce ; “hakcer's Rock’ . 

(O.S. vi. 9, 10: S.D.) 

Sultangungc (1. 19. R.A. 1806). 
Monghyr (Seel.icoond). 

Peer Pahar, (I.D.ICA. 1813). 

Ikitna. (O.S. i. 10.) 

Moneah, M.\ner, (O.S. i. 12). 

Buxar. 

Sasser am (T.D.R.A. 1810. 1811; 

W.D.R.A. 1832: O.A. 1834, 
p. 124). 

(Return to Buxar). 
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UP : (conlimiecl). 


Gl.ozepore. (T.D.R.A. J820. 1824 
W.D.R.A, 1600). 


Ra 

ni^Tir 

or Rampoor : 

village 

near 


Dciir 

res. (O.S. iv. 

10). 


Bc! 

loroci. 

(T.D.ILA. 

1797, 

1799. 


IS, 02 

. 1806, 1815 

: W.D 

.R.A. 


1802 

: O.S. i. 16, 

O.A. 

1834, 


pp. 

128, 142 O.A. 

1835 p. 

190). 

I^amniipgcr. (O.S. i. 

14 : iii. 

20) 

Ghi 

Linar. 

(T.D.R.A. 

1827: 

O.S. 


i. 24, 

, ill, 23 ; O.A. 

1838. p. 

197). 

Siittisgurh, Sakti.sgarH, F 

all.s. (.S. 

D.) 


Mi-^z iporc : ("i3an3 an iiec O.A. 

1834, p. 164, W.D.R.A. 183.3). 
AlIahaU.'.H. (O.S. i, 6, 8, 22 : iii, 4. 

8. O.A. 18.38, p. 119). * 

CuTrah, Korah. (O.S. i, 21 : iii, I. 

21 ; T.D.R.A. 1801). 
Mftnickporc. (W.D,i3.A. 1832). 
Dalmow : (25 vicw.s, 15). 

Cawripore. 

CaniiO"c, Kanauj. (O.S. iii, 7 ; iv. 
12 ). 

I'utty Ghur. 

I'irozahad. ("Uirkairah camel: 

W.D.R.A. 1832: O.A. 1834, 
p. 204). 

A-„Ta: Cr.D.R.A. 1808 : W.D.R.A. 
1799. 1829, 1835: O.S. i. 18. 

0. A. 1834, p. 194). 

I'liltyporc Sicrce. (W.D.R.A. 1833: 

(XA. 1838: frontisp. and p. 
110 ). 

S< . undra : (O.S. i. 9). 

MuUira, Multra : Bindrabnnd. Brin- 

d.aban: (T.D.R.A. 1797, 1804. 
1807: W.D.R.A. 1834: O.S. 

1. 2: O.A. 1835, p. 118). 

Chauler Sera. : (O.A. 1835, p. 106). 
Delhi: Cf.D.R.A. 1806, 1807. 1816- 

W.D.RA "97. 1832, 1835: 
'.\S i, 1, 7. I . 23 iii. 6. 18, 


I 19: vi. 19. 20, 21 : O.A. 1834, 
! title-p. : 1835, p. 92: 1836, pp. 

I 231, 243: 1837, pp. 161. 175. 

! 182, 208, 212: 1838, pp. 15, 30, 

I 92, 206. 25 views, II). 

; Anopshcer, Anup.shahr. 

i Niijibab:ul. (T.D.R.A. 1812: w.l). 
i R.A. 18.78: O.A. 1835. p. 62. 

I O.S. iv, 13). 

I Murdw.a-. (T.D.R.A. 1821 : W.D. 
j R.A. 1835: O.A. 1834, p. 245). 

I (RcUiin Nujibabad). 

L'.nler IV'ioiinlains (April. I78'0. 

Road to .Serinagiir (O..S. iv. 14 to 22 . 
T.D.R.A. 1624). 

.‘^criiKif'iir. (v..).S. iv. 23, 24 : O.A. 
1838, P. 213: T.D.R.A. 1800) 

DOWN. 

Nujibabad. 

Ghandpore :( I .D.R.A. 1807). 
Amrooah, Aiiiroha (T.D.R.A. 181.3). 
Sunibul, Sanil.'lial (O.A. 1838, p. ))■ 
Bissowlee (T.D.R.A. 1799). 

Pillibcat. (W.D.R.A. 1798: O.S. 

iii. 10). 

.h'utty Ghur. (June, 1789). 

Gawnpore. 

Lucknow. (W.D.R.A. 1801, 1834: 
O.S. iii. 5, 16. 17. O.A. 1835. 
pp. 128, 138, 172). 

Fyzabad. (W.D.R.A. 1795: O.S. 

hi. 3). 

Oud, Ajudhia. (T.D.R.A. 1802 

O.A. 1838. p. 123). 

Juanpore, Jaunpur : (T .D.R.A. 

1798. 1804: W.D.R.A. 1836, 
1838: O.S. iii. 9: O.A. 1835 
froniisp. O.A. 1838. p. 179: 25 

views 18). 

Benares. 

Bidzee Gur, Bijait'arh. (T .D.R.A. 
1802, 1811. O.A. 1834, p. 176). 
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DOWN : (continued). 

Agouree, Hurgowree. (O.S. i. 19 r 
T.D.R.A, 1809: W.D.R.A. 
1837). 

Cheynpore, Chainpur : (T.D.R.A. 

1801, 1816: O.S. vi. 13. 15. 22) 

Sasbcram. 

Dliuah Koonde Falls. (O.S. iv. II). 
Sliere Gur, Shergarh. (l.D.R.A. 
1801. 1823). 

Rotas Gur, Rolitasgarh. (W.13.R.A. 
1799. 1832. 1837: O.S. i. 5. II. 
20. O.S. iii. 2: O.A. 1835. p. 
210 .) 

(Return Sasscram : cross Soane). 
Muddunpore. (O.S. vl. 16. O.A. 
1835. p. 222). 


Deo. (O.S. vi. 5. 6). 

I Gyah. (O.S. i. 15: iii. 15). 

I Bode Gyah (O.A. 1835. p. 232). 
i Patna. 

Bliagalpur : (July. 1790). 

' Rajcrnchal. 

' Gour : (O.S. i. 4 : vi. 23 : T.D.R.A. 
1828: O.A. 1835. p. 244: S.D.). 
Calcutta. :O.A. 1835. P. 254 P.V.) 

(Visit to Sunderbunds). 

“Bore rushing up the Floogly** 

(V/.D.R.A. 1836: O.A. 1338: 
p. 234). 

(ai'ii'c'ihullce (P.V.) 

Gangwaughcoll^ Gco^hhali (P.V) 
' Scene in the Sunderhniids ('^.0 
R.A. 1835). 


[ The gketch map ilhistiatin(]: the journey, which faces paye 45, has heon 
prepared by Mr. 1'. C. .Sci-.llau, of tlic Surveyor General’s office, .an old and 
valued member of the Society. Mr. Scallan writes : Last year (1922) I 

attempted to follow the ‘ pilgrim route ’ to Badrinath and Kedarnath from I lard- 
war, but, finding transport difficult, went up by way of Najibabad and Kotdwara 
to .Srinagar in Garhwal- Daniel! '.s ‘ Serinagur A photograph of modern 
Srinagar and of the valley of the Alakanandn; taken by ^Ir. Scallan on Sep 
tember 24. 1922, from the dak bungalow on the hill, is reproduced opposite 

ge 64.) 
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R.-THE JOURNEY AS DESCRIBED IN “ORIENTAL SCENERY.** 

^HE fourth scries of “ Oriental Scenery,” as already nnentioned, contains 

^ twelve sketches of the Garhwal country. Its title page is as follows : — 

“ Twenty-four Landscapes (The Fourth Series) : Views in Flindoostan : 
drawn and engraved hy Thomas and William Daniell. London, May, 1807.** 

The accompanying letter-press is prefaced by the following introduction : 

The views contained in the present series commence with Cape Comorin, 
the southern extremity of Hindoostan; and thence, taken from different 
points, extending northwards as far as the mountains of Serinagur. 
Of the present series a large portion consists of views taken from the 
scenery of the north : an arrangement occasioned not only by the 
grandeur and picturesque merits of that elevated region, but the 
consideration of its novelty : for when the author visited the mountains 
of Serinagur, those parts had never been explored by any EAiropcan 
traveller ; and, owing either to the difficulties of access, or impedi- 
ments arising from the political circumstances of the country, other 
information in the province of art is not likely to be received from 
that remote part of the northern extremity of India. 

The drawings from which these views are engraved were taken in the 
months of July and August 1792 (sic.) (47). 

I he following descriptions are attached to each of the twelve drawings ; 

13. F/eoJ at Ni^eihahacL near the CoaduiOar Gaut. 

Nigcibabad is one of the most opulent towns in the fertile district of 
P.ohllcund, and subject at this time to Fizula Cawn. It is a place of tolerable 
tiade, chiefly carried on with the mountainous country in its vicinity, whence 
a variety of ores, gums, and spices are brought and disposed of in the bazars, 
cf which there are several. 

This place though stHl considerable, has not wholly escaped the all 
destroying hand of time. The ruined remains of many edifices of no vulgar 
style, formerly the dwellings of Rohilla families, discover strong signs of 
decay. These buildings however are Mahommedan and the city itself is 
fuobably not very ancient. 

14. Coaduwar Gaut. 

This view represents the principal pass leading from the Rohilla district 
into the interior of the mountanous country of Serinagur. Those romantic and 
lofty regions never having been explored by European adventurers, any at- 
tempt a s'ranger to penetrate as far as the city of Serinagur by this route 
was deemed a i zardous enterprise, if not an absolutely impracticable one. 

{^ 7 } Ser sketch No. 14, wtiere the correct Hate is given of the journey into Garhwfd. 
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Rut by a prcvioUiS anangemcnt with the Rajah of that capital, the (lifficulties 
to it that remained were cdiicfly occasioned by the surface of the country which, 
though truly formidable, were calculated to excite rather than discourage the 
curiosity of those who take dtdight in observing nature under every variety 
of aspect : and more especially In situations where she is so seldom seen, except 
by those who cannot appreciate her beauties. 

1 his view was taken in Aiuil, 1769, immediately previous to the author’s 
passing into the mountains. 

15. View in the Koah Nullah. 

7 he Koah Xullah is a moi.ntaln stream that in the season of rain must 
b . a most furious torrent, but in the month of April was a delighlful rivulet, 
that, sp.arkllng in the sun, gave animation and beauty to the rude scenes 
through w'hich it pursued its course. 

The road here (if such it may be called whiclo having no trace upon the 
'^urface, mi.st continually l:)e hunted for) presents all the dilTicuIties and impedi 
menls that ran be ima.gined in such situations. Somelimf's blocked up by the 
violence of \>eriodiral Hoods, it is continued by the trunks of trees thrown from 
rock to rock, or carried up the steep sides of large fragments of th<' fallen ( liffs, 
by means of twisted branches, tha.t being fastened to th<^ surface, provide a 
mod(‘ of clambering, which, though practicable, was neither safe nor commo- 
dious to travellers incumbered with baggage. 

Rut paths like these, little frer|uentcrl, where public attention has nt'Vcr 
l)een exerted to improve the means of communication, are g(merally the result 
of accident, and in the most difficult part are effected merely by the slight 
expedients of individuals, whom necessity compels to make their way through 
such passages. 

16. Ju^canor, in the mountains of Scrinn^ur. 

Ir. this view also the Koah Nullah makes its appearance : on the brinks of 
v/f.lch, raised above the reach of casual floods, stands the pleasant village of 
jngcanor. It is a small irregi.lar place : the zemindar, or chief landholder of 
the neighbourhood, like the village sctuircs of other countries, is lodged more 
SI impiously than his inferiors : his mansion is tolerably built of stone, covered 
with slates, and consist of two stories, the upper one accommodating the chief 
and his family, the lower affording shelter to his cattle. 

The husbandmen were here employed in reaping their corn, which was 
an abundant crop of very excellent wheat : a grain preferred ])y the moun- 
taineers to rice : although their wheat was despised by the rice-eaters of 
Bengal ; who chiefly composed the author’s party of attendants, during his 
mountainous excursion. These lowlandcrs gave also another example of the 
force of prejudice in their great aversion to the beautiful transparent water 
every where flowing through the hilly country : their stagnant reservoirs, and 
even the turbid waters of the Hooghly at Calcutta, appeared to them much 
more inviting. 

7 
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17. V icw near l^irasiAindi, in he mountains oj Serma^ur . 

Dnrriw.inHli is a vil'-va- fnrtKer advanced into the mountains, about ten 
]• ilos fiara Iiavaarr, and tv/o or three short of Dusa. Here the niounlalnous 
1 ’./. rs arc c':;:\sid('iabiy r . d; ■;is-'d, ar.d fhe scenery consequently luxi^rovc?. In 
‘ : i d- MV. A‘i c'n'’upl;', -]lr:hdy indir; fed, occurs m this view of the pra.ctlcc 
< ! ^'i.' :L ‘he sides of ihe Inlh^, in succe nive led.ecs, so conuriOTi Ii^ China, 
i i-e r u.es ‘hat no In-ioduced rcpre.sent (ho I!i:,hland rierchauts on (Ke.r 
'..ov lieiii d.e I'i.'inv. lino th(‘y have been h»arlerli;e; the produce of then* hills 
(cr irli, vOfvpor ve linen a^d other vva.ie:;, whicli they convey not in packs, 

I enr ped.esuicn iradors, liut in baskets closely hlterl and secured to tl.eir 
bcch '; '‘ehc'.i’.a^ thro'--.]vcs eccnvlonally from the Incumbent ww'irdit by tlie 
} hcetion of sh.ort slrfl, c •iiied by each traveller f^)r lr»c pur['iosc, to the 
■ r tloin of ihe !;'?n.;:cr, vl.ilr.' lie lakes h's rtaiid'U" rest. In ihiv irianner these 
i d, r err- tii.u.''’. that ‘('em no larger than ant.s, com]’> ‘ie<l with tlie 

;\My.end/')Ms hei his they have to (ravers:', pursue their laborions journey, v/iin 
I'OT'' p’r.cy rcc’.ihar -o tl'C h^.rdy len.-nts of the InlLs. 

!•'. jV-rr /b /n // c oj Scn'nnnur. 

Dm a / I'd-' rn fi'e l. 'i'.hs of llio Koali Nullah, a ft w iniies, it is said, 
ii:: pry::, -re. Ilic fonus of (he niountains arc, from tins j.onit, eylrernciy 
1 •■.‘Id, aid dl aiouiid il’.e ''O- e: d cfrccl is irajcslic. They arc rieijy clotlicd 
vlih v/cod, red, ia i.’aay p.arte, even to their sumniltG; w'here o-dc, hr, wllh 
ira-vy rf ti e ferv . t trees of b.-dia, aie j>roduced; and the cuUAvation of ‘Uain 
is c-'niiad r.p iheir aide; to a i^reat height. 

: 1 . lic. e icdi'd;: .! parts, sc'^roclj^ affording a single foot of level 
' d ' dv. ic the 7 •■ede surface, loa cd into confusion, offers nothing but the 
]'ei; -till'd lr.!:>our climbing and descending, there is a considerabh* degree of 
1 '. ' m] 'ion; and { -Icasarit villages aro .scattered about among llie hills, often 
’U .dtnr.tier?s . 'imre it Tcd ht he snnoo.scrl eagles alone would build their tenc- 
“ rnis; for ihey seem ;c ceadhde oidy to the fowls of the air, and not to man. 
I'Ml se'M.ri’y is a prircif'al source of hajipmess, and these regions offer few 
M'lpp'mlha as lo die i-mlnticcu Uiid rapacity of those exalted spirits, whose in- 
r 'id '.Ida ddrsl <.! s:h)ry lids ihe v.aald with mlsrldef and misery. The peaceful 
ir h-.'.!' rl of d c c I'i'ls nol <.vdy ciqoy a secure retreat from the perils of 
] -oh: died ^ocie:.;/, but a luMuiant vegetation supplies them v/lth food, and also 
^ i n ■ u-e:^ at;d olhcr arlicles of commerce, with whic,h, by sale or barter, they 
i i -me from ihc di'.lc.r.l plairis such conveniences ns their moderate .system 
r liu^ require,-;. 

hh /, nnhrreJr Jlilrt l.c, in iJjc niouTii:iin3 of Scrina^ttr. 

jlc vdl’ge of Budoh 11 is about 14 mile.s from Du.sa, and separated from 
il l^y a Vv ry !oby mcm:l ut'ou.s ridge. It is pleasantly situated on a dclicio\*s 
r’ eam of liq uid rrvt' 1, calleu the Ramgunga. On the opposite side of that 
ijver ■ r ;o ! i gc villrr/* of Bilcatc. It Ireing the time of harvest when this vicAV 
\,'.as a ,:r'p, ‘ho COO) ip.liKred in, the mode of treading out the giain by 

;be feet of .tib, is Korcsented in the foreground: and also the collecting 
r -i winoov/mg it . ,*11 .,1 .* h operations arc performed in the open air. 
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^ 20 . View oj the Ramgunga. 

This view is taken in the vicinity, and hel.vccn the villa^'cs of and 

Bilcatc, from a most dcli'^hlful spot insulated l^y llie Raiu-unga, v. ac'A'. clear 
and active slrea.ins coiniiuiniealed holli fie.vhness and beauty to ibe 
The autlior would have liad much pl'a'\s\ue in tunljodying the c! in'-, of d • 

evening scenery of that cnclrariting. If not tiich;,nicd, idand, a i d: vd • . 

unhappily is not within lire rea.t h of Ins n^t, i.cii./, [] e rr.ulL of o. <'or. 

curring circumstances, and of und,.*rinr>i;h' a:.dt ev ‘.nesc eel .t d * 

pencil cannot trace. T lie mild tLinpeialiuc tsf d-.e .'tu c-. c, o.,:p. ' lo 

heats of the preceding h-ours, inilanicd !.>y ic'd. ; t!.<‘ v .u .-c ■ ^ of d 

passing streams: the iriajestic giandeuf of t];e ■'‘r:;;,, irciv:,. ..i ’ y i: 

visionary effect of the twilight: and to ll.c so m.usl be .'dided r t: a . . o rre, 
if possible still furtlier out of ih.e reach o{ ii al'-ilv.- : i\, .oi ] l! , ■ : • 
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although, if trees are admissible, it could ccvi.di'.ly be no otner da.n rns-spapeu 
blights such as these. But the circumstance wlvicn, from tin.; poie.t of , 
chiefly raises our astonishment. Is the .a'ppcaraiu'e of a prodigi-.iv v: ngi' s\ul 
more distant mountains, proudly rising above all that we Invw? : oherto coii' 
sidered as most grand and magnificent, and \vhicn, clothed in a lobo of ever- 
lasting snow, seem by their ethorial hue lo belong (o a rog:n;: elevated into 
th? clouds, and partaking of their nature : having nothing in cn iiinon with 
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terrestrial forms. It would be in vain to attempt, by any description, to 
convey an idea of these sublime effects, which perhaps even the finest art can 
but faintly imitate, d hose mountains are supposed to be a branch of the 
Lmodus, or Imaus, of the ancients : and so great is their height, they arc some- 
times seen in the province of Behar, and even in Bengal. 

22 Between Taka-ca-niuncla and Serinagur. 

In these high situations the traveller encounters no villages : he mu.-^^t ( any 
with him the means of subsistence, or peri.sh. Taha-ca' jnunda is a solitary 
resting place ; a plain stone building erected near the barren summit of one of 
the. Viii'hcst mountains, for the accommod«ation of benight(*d wandcMers, or to 
atlord an ocx.as\ona\ she\U't horn \\\c sVowns iVial ^rec\v\cnV\y vex vVre^e c\ou(\“ 
enveloped ViiWs. 

1 he road is continued over the mountainous tract represcfited in this pLue ; 
it then descends to the Bunder Nullah, not far from which the traveller is 
i'ratlfied with a sight of the Alucnindra, or Ganges, and of the cily of Serinagur. 

23. 77ie Rofoc Bridge at Serinagur. 

1 he cily of Serinagur appears in the distance, extending along the rigljt 
Link of the Alucnindra, and is partly concealed by the liigh ro( k in fiont ol 
the view. On the author’s approach to this place, he was greeted by many 
young people, who presented him with (lowers, and preceded his parly on 
their way to the town, singing and .shewing other signs of an hospitable wel- 
come. On entering the city, he found the disposition of the Rajah himself no 
less friendly, but unfortunately he was then preparing to quit his capital, and 
leave it to the mercy of another Rajah, who, in his superior power, had dis- 
covered an unanswerable argument for invading the territories of his neighbour. 

1 he river here is loo rapid to be passed, even by boats, and therefore the 
la Idgc of ropes, represented in this plate, offered the only means for the Rajah 
and his people to effect their retreat, which circumstance, presented an effecting 
scene, and a mo.st melancholy exami)le of the wretched slate of society under 
lIie.‘,o petty chieftains, whose vicw.s of government are little better than those 
of .-^avages; and with whom all qucstion.s of justice and right are, as with 
ducllist.s, referred to arms; considering;, like them, no decisions so correct, and 
so honourable, as those which have been recorded in letter of blood. 

d hi.s bridge, which is 240 feet in k-nsth, is an ingenious contrivance, anrl 
.so simole that it may be soon erected and soon removed. On each side of the 
river two strong and lofty poles are fixed in the ground, and kept together with 
transver.se pieces at their upper ends, over which large ropes, made fast to 
the rocks or ground, are stretched and extended from side to side. From 
the bottom of these upright poles are carried other ropes, which are drawn 
towards the upper ones by a lacing of cords, while flat pieces of bamboo 
arc so fast( n:*d to the lower cords a.s to form a tolerably commodious footway. 

On the ton c»f he rock near the bridge arc the remains of a building 
foiin . y uih. bke-'i by . Ta yiier, who is a kind of Indian hermit. 
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24, View ial^cn near the city oj Scrinafixir. 

At tills place, whicli is a IsLllc* al>nv(* liio taly, !niri<-.ti-».l il:e aullior’s 
rout through the mountainous district of ‘Auinagur. V^ar, which is ih 
scourge of art and science, rendered the further gratification of his curiosity, 
however inoffensive its cdjject, in these parts dangerous. TK(‘ hghllng nu'u 
were preparing for resistance, and the rest of the peojde. sci l;liig their sal el y 
hy flight, were removing in a body to the opposite side of tlu: liver, by ixioaii;; 
of their temporary bridge. 

The mountains arc here embellished with scattered vilLe.-i'.s, aiul the r 
sides with regular horizontal sliipos of cultivation, prodiu ing an ettec l t, .’ 
so agreeable to the artistical as to the philanthropic observer, who ’s u\ueh 
le ss interested by the beauti('s ot form than hy such A\npicau('-/pie iudicalio.v., 
of useful industry. I he Alucriindra which flows thioiigh this fertile vr/uy 
might, indeed, be termed the Ganges, heing its princiijal l)rr'nch, although 
it does not actually receive that appellation till, alter pasang l!ic moiiuiuins, 
it makes it solemn entrance into the i)lains ol 1 liudooslan, at the 1 !urduv/ar : 
a place of vast consideration among the I llndoos, regaided by all the faithful 
as a bathing place of prodigious cflicacy, in i^repaiing the wwy to futiue bliss, 
«'ind thence denominated HurJuwar, or the Gates of Meaven. 

It seems to bo the properly of this marvellous vwev io sanctify whatever 
it approaches. Its islands are iherelore devoted to the hal)ltaliun of priests 
and pious hermits: its rocky banks display tla* einhu'lllbluiienls of leugiiai- 
art : the cities upon its shores, by llrclr innuiueraljle ghauts or filght.s ol st<’ps, 
for the convenience of ablution, seem erected (hlclly lor pious purposes: aeJ. 
the name of Scrinagur, or Holy I’lace, would prolraldy never iiavt" b‘'eu 
g,5ven to that city, had it not been .sltiia.lral on tlu' baulrs of the C'ianr('.,. 
but time makes no <.listinction L'clw'ccn w!i n is sat.ied ar^d what j^rofaiie ; 
this .iiicienl city lues felt Its elfccis, and shares in l!ie ( ouinion lal(' ot I lindoo 
grandei r, which can now only be .-u'cu in il^ nmlilUed leiuains. Raja 
RURDOtJ MA.AN SAA, its |)U’sent ihu-f, ’s a lua.u ol hidi ca.-,l, aiul inui '.i 

bGoved ])y his pc'ople ; of whom, neveithelcb ],<' i.-. but a leeblc prolcc toi 
many of the minor s(3vei('ign.s of our own le, vvhose sce])Iir . 

of Iraw', iho gracious boon, ]>cihaps, ol come coio.-'nal f)ower command i, ^ 
respoct, and iinjiait no secuiily. 

!"xrinagur is in kiliUide 31 deg. N. longitu«ie /('> dc y. W., and is dista.if 
fiom Cape Comorin, the In si view of lliis ..eiios, about 2,5l)0 miles. 
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C.-Ui’ JIAE RiVJ.K. 

(Orilntal U--=4. ii\ ‘)1 25-1). 

TJJT E now Look our passage (from Colombo) in a country ship to Calcutta 
wlicre htaycci only a few day:;, when v/e launclictl upon the broad 
he oin of iho Mooghly. . . As we j'jiocccded up the? river, the cuirent ran so 
slrongly against us, and the wind was so gejierally unfavourable, that'it was 
liceirly a month before we entered the Ganges at Sooty. In our progress we 
landed and made a short slay at Rajciiiah'l. . . . In the neighbourhood of this 
once memorable spot, for it was once the niighly cai>ital of a still mighty 
province [of Bengal] and a royal residence, there arc several remarkable 
buildings. ... I here was c.spccir»lly a Mausoleum, still in a perfect stale of 
preservat ion, srumounled by a large dome (48) : out of this a vigorous pec pul 
tree grew and nearly overshadowed the whole building. 1 1 lore follows a 
'_r:plu)n of a Sniljc. j . . . /\r> 'v.e proc'?edc..l up river (lo.n Ibijcinel-t 1. 
the Colgong hills were exceedingly bcaiiliful. . . 1 he current was unusually 
strong for some time after v/e loft our last halting place, and the stream so 
I' rtuers, that ^ve had r?o lilth? (hPnuiIty jii Ir rk'Og rouu'.l ilia ci rvatLiye ; v/hi.di 
th,.' flainiiel liera pjisc-rJr, < hir r-rc-ga'-s bv-iug verv : I )\v, we ]'.?\d a full oppor 
tunily of observing how numerous were the alligators with which the waters 
of this sacred stream abound. . . An immcn.^c animal was killed by the tlndal 
of our budgerow basking upon a b:-ink, upon which tlie boat struck almost 
immediately after. It measured fifteen and a half feet in length. A considerable 
elop'.ed bcfavo vve gol our l,u ^■.Vtow oh liu* ] auk. I lie bu(h;‘.'row Is a. 
large, unwieldy, flat-bottomed boat with eighteen oars, more or less, and a lofty 
poop, covering nearly lhreedonrtli.s of its entire length, under which arc two 
< .' iM'uuoiis Cfjbin.s. vviili veiii ll ??) bliad.s, al oiu ■: to r-valiiCu the sun and a.diiut 
the air. Rvery night vve moored beneath the shelter of some convenient bank, 
and got under weigh again in the morning. Whenever we landed above 
Rajomah’l we found those religious devotees, so Vvcll known in India under the 
name of Gossaiiis, to be extremely numerous. . . We were induced to land 
and visit the waterbill of Mooleejerna, but it did not at all realise our expecta- 
tions, falling far short of what we had seen in the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula. . . . 

On our approach to Colgong, whither we proceeded on foot, leaving our 
l.uclgcrow to tr -rk up the rlvi'r, intending lo joia r at a stated spot, we wcio 
hospitably entertained with new bread and delicious fresh butter, which was 
sent to us by an English resident. Wc had walked several miles under a hot 
and were a good deal fatigued, so that tills fare, simple as it was, insplrcil 
u,s with fre.h vigour lo pur.suc our walk. On entering the nullah at 
Baugleporc. v/n .saw at\ immense number of alligators in the sacred tank. . . . 
Wc now mocceded to the .spot indicated as the place of meeting when we left 

(41^) An ( vini, L./ J. C. Armyl.iRc- of a drawing by W. Dnnicll, R.A., of ;> 
:rum ni Knjc Mali . on u.^. r bank (sbowing the peepul tree) i.s given opposite p. 93. 
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our bout; buit when we ier*cl>et} it ihc l^uduerow heel not arrived, il luraoxl 
out that she had sprung her main mast and in spite of all the efforts of her crew 
il went by the board. The eons.- (jiience "wro il '^t we v.ere o’-'T. 'd Ir- <' 

our walk for above three miles, ankle-deep *hrous;h burning saufl, before we 
coould meet with a boat to take us to the bndperovvg At a coTivenient place 
we put in to refit, and having repaired her masts aiul rigging which was a 
matter of rather tardy accornpHs]>nic‘nl . wc continued our progre.'^s up the liver. 
We were plentifully supplied with all necessaries by a little ccok-l oat vdneb 
sailed with us. . . During the morning v/e witnessed an exceediiigly agreeable 
sight of one hundred boats, of all s.hnpes anal sizes peculiar to the countpy, 
making their rapid way dovrii the river from Patna to Calcutta. . . Tb.ey did 
not pass us by in silence; the regular cadence of ihe rowers’ song c‘S they kept 
time to the measured dash of their earn and ihe buzz of voices with which it 
const.'nllv mingh^d, gave come v: i lery to d e chaunts of ryer own rr llv .' 
attendants and of cur boat’s crew. . . . A.*, vre avdvanced, we found the' current 
more rapid, running strongly against us, and the cnur.se of the river occasionally 
ol^r.trurled by large banks of sand. Our dandies Vvcre frequently up to their 
slroiildevs in water, into vrhich they p.lungv'd in cbT-'^nce of ib.e ellligUors. . . . 
At this part of oiir progres? our altcntlen ^vas arre.sicd by a very r nlous novelly. 
From the continual wearing away of the bajik, llv' root^' of a large l^r.nyan treu 
were completely denuded to the very siufare of ihe water. . . . Our ba.idgcrow 
was dragged round the litlle c«ape which the stately banyan b 'r(.' foviu.cd cn the 
bank, and the different twistings of the rorts made so many resting placc.^ on 
which our dandies supported ihcmseivce. while tlicy pulled the bo.*.!; against the 
current (49). 

We now sailed with a tolerably fair wirul, tracking v/llh the assistance 
of our eighteen oars, until we reached Patna.. . . We wore two da^ s at Patna, 
having been most hospitably invited by the Nal)ol> to take un our qiia.lers. . . . 
in a bungalow which his father had eie<gc<l cn the very l>rink of the river anrl 
which Sir George Barlow, when member of Council, bad repeatedly occupied. . . 
From Patna we passed on to Dlnapoor and then to the conflux of the ScaT'.e 
with the Ganges, which is truly a magnificent .sped able. Here w^e wore again 
obliged to cross the river and to encounter the danger of th.e high {:.anks, in 
order to avoid the shallows on the .southern side. . . . Both wind and current 
were now against us, so that the day after we entered within the confluence 
of the Soane and Ganges we made but very little progress. On the following 
morning we passed Buxar fort: but were not allowed to sail under it, in con- 
sequence of the banks having given way from the frequent striking of boats 
against them, which had endangered the seemily of the walls. We were 
therefore obliged to cross the river where there was fortunately good tracking 


(49) An rngravinp of llio scon*' by G. fNlis from n drawincr by W. Dnn’ull. R.A . 
luven opposite p. 105 iindfu tlio litlf' of "B.'inks of tbo Ganyos, 
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ground and quiet water (50). After passing Buxnr fort, wc left the Ganges for 
a day or two, proceeding to Sasseram, a town of some celebrity about thirty 
miles south west of Buxar. It is distinguished as the burial place of Shere Shah, 
an eminent Afghan prince, who expelled (Humayun) the father of the Great 
Akbar from Hindustan (51). Ibis fine struclure is rapidly falling to decay and 
the beautiful reddish stone of which it is composed is greatly discoloured by 
age and neglect. We next reached Ghazipoor, where there is a beautiful 
building called in the language of the country Chalces Satoon — the place of 
forty pillars (52). . . . From Ghazipoor wc soon reached Benares the most holy 
city of } lindooslan. . . .The only Mahomedan building of any note which it 
contains is the Musjid, a large mosque built by the Emperor Aurangzebc. It 
was erected upon the former site and with the materials of one of the most 
sacred temples in India, as a monument of the triumph of the crescent over the 
hosts of the idolater (53). . . . We took up for our abode near the She wallah 
Fjaut, the former residence of Chait Singh. . . The Gaut is situated at the 
northern extremity of the city, on the very margin of the river (54). ... It is a 
handsome building, but by no means splendid, neither is it very capacious, 
jl lere follows a lengthy account of the insurrection at Benares in 1781, and of 
Cheit Singh’s flight to Bidzee Gur. 1 Ihe fort of Bidzee Gur is situated upon 
a lofty hill about sixty miles south-west of Benares (55). . . . Cheit Singh upon 
cpiilling Bidzee Gur, fled to Pai\na, the capital of Bundlecund. . . . and the 
fortress surrendered [to Major Popham] on the 1 0th of November (1781), 
\vithin three months after the memorable insurrection at Benares. From Benares 
wc proceeded to Chunar, the fort to which Mr. Hastings retired. . . in I78|. . . 
The place is excessively unhealthy, during certain monrhs in the year, and has 
been the grave of a great number of Europeans. . . . yet this dreadful spot 
has been a,ssi<mcd as a .‘•"tation for invalid pensioners. . . . 

(30) ” 1 he influx f f waters ril Buxar” says Kmma Itoberts, "is tremendous.” Mr. J. J. 

(’(ll(>n. fiosscssfs ,1 sejjia drawini^ by William Daniell sbowini? a budperow in mid- 

‘.trerun off “ibe Buxar Pa^'oda” (as noted by the artist in pencil on tbe lop of the sketch). 

1 fic f)Ufb>('r(>\v ns r< jiresrnted resembles a modern bouse boat but with taller mnst.s, and 
mole s[}ace between the bo.at house .and the prow, .and provided with a flatj-slaff and at 
enormous Union J;>ek. ”'I’inckers” or towcr.s ar^* pnllin?; iho boat from the bank : and are 
[oDr vv'c-d by a relay of .spare ” watermen. 

(31) An en^^ravint? by h. J. Havcll of a drnwin^ij by W. Daniell, R.A., of “The 

leiim of tbe hmperor .Shore Shah ” is given opposite p. 123. Sasseram was again visited 

(11 lh(' n turn journey. 

(32) 1 be Choices Satoon rlcpicled in sketch No. 6 of tlie first series of “Oriental 

.Scrr.o'y” (view.-; taken in 178‘U)7^)()) is n at Ghazipur, but “on the Jumna side of the Fort 
(1 AlLibal'ad.” It \rill be observed ih.il no mention whatever is made of Allahabad in this 
aecouilt. 

(33) An engraving by G. Hollis of a drawing by W. Daniell of the “ Mosque at 

B' n ir('s ’ is i.(ive'- oiipc^sitc p. 127. 

(54) An eiiu aving f)y J. Kedaway of a drawing by W. Daniell, R.A., of the 
“.Shuwallali ('»aiit, Benares,'* is given opposite p. 143. 

(35) An im.',' by M. J Starling of a drawing by W. Daniell, R.A,, of “The Hill 

hoK of Bidzee Gur’ is g \cr. opposite p 175. 
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We had a favourable breeze all the way from Chunar to Cawnpoor. but 
we nevertheless did not reach the latter town without encountering sundry 
accidents, from which one is never entirely free in a budgerow upon the 
Ganges. . . Several large boats were in company with us, and we had 
the selfish satisfaction of perceiving that we were by no means singular in 
our disasters. . . We passed a beautiful banyan tree at a short distance from 
Mirzapoor (56). . . . The approach to Cawnpoor is exceedingly picturesque. 
Here is an immense variety of buildings especially at Currah which may be 
called the city of tombs. TTiis was once the residence of the Mogul Governor 
of the district. . . . The military station of Cawnpoor extends several miles 
along the banks of the Ganges. Not far off are the ruins of a small pagoda, 
on the site of an ancient city. Kanouge . . . once so populous and extensive 
that it is said to have contained thirty thousand shops which sold betel alone, 
and the circumference of its walls is stated to have been a hundred miles. . . . 

From Cawnpore we made the best of our way to Futtypoor (57), and 
thente across to Agra, which was raised by Akbar from an inconsiderable 
village to be the capital of the province. Near Agra is the celebrated Taje 
Mahal . . . The first sight of the Taje is highly imposing ; the edifice is 
constructed entirely of white marble and standing as it does upon a vast plain 
under a verical sun, the reflections are so vivid that the shadows projected 
fiom the building are extremely faint. I would remark here that no one can 
form a just idea of an oriental landscape or of the peculiar effect of light and 
shade under a tropical sun, from a view in Europe. The forcible contrasts 
of light and shadow . . will be vainly looked for in India. Nature there 
presents no such direct opposition : she throws one solemn tone of grandeur 
over the whole scene, except in the hilly country, where the aspect of her 
general features is entirely changed (58). ... It happened, while we were at 
Agra, that the celebrated Scindia passed near the city with an escort of at 
least thirty thousand troops and two thousand elephants. He was grand- 
nephew to the Mahadajee Scindia being the grandson of his younger 
brother (59). We were attracted to the spot to see the Mahratta chieftain and 
his followers, and the sight was in truth a very splendid one. . . Some of the 

(56) An engraving by G. Hollis of a drawing by W. Daniell, R.A., entitled “The 
Banyan Tree,** is given opposite p. 185. 

(57) Fatehgarh, higher up the river, beyond Kanauj, must be intended. From there the 
journey would lie across country to Agra. 

(58) These remarks which arc obviously those of William Daniell himself, introduce 

(opposite page 194) an engraving by J. Lee of a drawing of his of “The Taje MaK'l at 
Agra ** taken from the river Jumna. Gaunter in a footnote adds : ** It has been the object 

of the artist to give exact portraits of the scenes which his pencil has portrayed, and I am 
satisfied that no one who has been in India will deny the faithfulness of these representa* 
lions." 

(59) There is a sad confusion of dates here. Mahadaji Scindia died suddenly at 
Wanowres near Poona in 1794 after the Daniells had left India, and was succeeded by 
Dowlat Rao, whose army is the subject of description. An engraving by W. D. Taylor of 
a drawing by W. Danieil, R.A. of **Mahadagee Scindia" is given opposite p. 229. 
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elephants were splendidly caparisoned, especially that upon which the 
Maharaja himself rode. The animal represented (60) belonged to a British 
officer and was the finest 1 have ever seen, insomuch that Mr. Daniell thought 
it a subject worthy of his pencil. It was purchased for four thousand 
rupees, or four hundred pounds sterling . . . From Agra we proceeded to 
Delhi. . . On the road to Futtypoor Sicree is a lofty minaret curiously 
ornamented, from the summit of which the Emperor Akbar used to enjoy 
elephant fights (61). We halted at Matura, an ancient city on the banks of the 
Jumna, about thirty miles from Agra (62). . . In the neighbourhood of this 
city there is a number of monkeys of very large size ; these animals are 
supported from a fund left for that purpose by Mahadajee Scindia. One of 
them was lame from some accident, and in consequence of this resemblance 
to his patron (63), was treated with especial respect. . . . 

Seven days after quitting Agra, we entered Delhi. The ruins in the 
neighbourhood of this once mighty city are extraordinary : they are scattered 
over a surface of nearly twenty miles, and the new city is said to have occu- 
pied an area of equal exfent. The modern Delhi was founded by the 
Emperor Shah Jehan in 1631 and named after himself, Shajehanabad. It is 
about seven miles in circumference, and is protected on three sides by a plain 
brick wall. . . The most remarkable thing in this neighbourhood, abounding 
in magnificent ruins, is the well known Cuttab Minar, at old Delhi, nine miles 
south of the modern city (64). It is a magnificent tower, two hundred and 
forty- two feet high, and three feet in circumference at the base. . . . Upon 
quitting Delhi we made the best of our way to Anopeshur, a military station of 
some importance upon the Canges. . . We now crossed the river and pro- 
ceeded through Rohilcund to Hurdwar, whence we resolved, after staying as 
long as might be agreeable or convenient, to return to Calcutta. We arrived at 
Hurdwar, the most sacred town on the banks of the Ganges, just eighteen days 
after we quitted Delhi. . . Hurdwar is one of the most celebrated places of 
pilgrimage in India. . . Not far from here, the Ganges breaks through the 
Sewaluk mountains and enters the plains of India. . . The principal gaut, or 

(60) An engraving by M. J. Starling of W. Daniell's drawing of "A Caparisoned 
Klephant” is given opposite p. 205. The painting, together with a companion picture of “A 
Hirkarrah Camel” (of which an engraving by W. J. Cooke appears opposite p, 209) was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1832. Both arc now in the Soane Museum in Lincolns 
Inn Fields. 

(61) See Oriental Annual for 1838: frontispiece, **Futlypore Sicri, near Agra”: and 
p. 110, ” Minar at Futtypore Sicri ” (the minaret mentioned in the text). 

(62) Ihere is another account of Muttra (Brindaban) in the Oriental Annual for 1835 
(pp. 117-120): and an engraving by j, H. Kernot of a drawing by William Daniell of “The 
Mosque at Muttra,” built by Abdulnubbi Khan, a foujdar of Aurungzebe, is given opposite 

p. 118. 

(63) Mahadajee Scindia was wounded in the right knee at the third battle of Panipat 
in 1761, in wLicIi t ”66 of his brothers were killed. 

^64) An engraving by J. C. Armytage of a drawing by W. Daniell, R.A. of the 
Cuitab Minar is ^iven as a frontispiece to ^his volume of the Oriental Annua! (1834). 
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fiight of steps from the street to the river, exhibits a most elegant piece of plain 
masonry and is considered upon the whole the most sacred spot upon the 
Ganegs (65). . . Before we quitted Hurdwar, we made a short excursion to the 
lower regions of the Himalaya Mountains, where we found the climate delightful 
and the face of the country diversified beyond description. 


“SERINAGUR IN GURWHAL.’* 

(Oriental Annual, 1835, p. 60). 

Serinagur, where we halted, is the capital of Gurwhal, and situated on the 
south bank of the Alacananda river, which is the main stream of the sacred 
Ganges, almost seven leagues above its junction with the Bhageruttee, where a 
i^elt of level ground extends to a distance of several miles, forming the beautiful 
valley of Serinagur. This city was once a place of considerable importance, 
and a mart for the production of the countries on either side of the Snowy 
mountains. It was dreadfully shattered by an earthquake in 1803. Since that 
lime it has been in a state of comparative dccciy, and will probably never be 
restored. 


(65) An engraving by J. RetJaway of a drawing by W. Danicll, R.A. of “The Prin- 
cipal Gaut at Hurdw'ar” is given opposite p. 245. Tbe picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of 1835, and is now in the collection of Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot Coomnr 
Tagore, in Calcutta, In total disregard of chronology, an account is provided of the accident 
which occurred through overcrowding in 1820, and was attended by many casualties. 
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D.-THE EXPEDITION INTO THE HILLS. 

(ORitNTAL Annual, 1835, pp. 1 to 67), 

XT PON quitting Hurdwar we proceeded towards the mountains. . We entered 
^ the mountains by the Coaduwar ghaut, meeting several travellers who gave 
us the rather discouraging information that the snow had begun to fall before 
they left Serinagur, where it was our intention to make our final halt. As we ad- 
vanced the sky appeared to be tinged with a deep dingy red, and upon suddenly 
emerging from a narrow glen, to our astonishment the distant mountains seemed 
to be in a blaze. The fire swept up their sides to the extent of several miles, 
undulating like the agitated waves of the ocean when reddened by the slanting 
beams of the setting sun. It was like an ignited sea, exhibiting an effect at 
once new and fearful. This striking phenomenon is not by any means un- 
common and is accounted for by the larger bamboos, as they are swayed by 
the wind, emitting fire from their hard glassy stems through the violence of 
their friction and thus spreading destruction through the mountain forests. 
These arc so extensive that the fire continues to burn for many days together 
and is often as suddenly extinguished as it is ignited by those mighty deluges 
of rain so common in mountainous countries. . . 

Wc had turned the angle of a hill that abutted upon a narrow stream when 
on the opposite side of the rivulet we saw a fine male rhinoceros. It stood 
apparently with great composure about two hundred yards above us in an open 
vista of the wood. Mr. Daniell, under the protection of a lofty intervening 
bank, was able to approach sufficiently near to make a perfect .sketch of it; after 
which, upon a gun being fired, it deliberately walked off into the jungle (66). . , 

Before we entered the pass of the mountains which separates them from 
I he plains we were obliged to obtain permission from the Rajah of Serinagur 
to visit hia capital. This permission was readily granted, though it caused some 
delay as the formalities even of a petty Rajah's court are invariably more 
numerous than agreeable : we nevertheless contrived to spend the intervening 
lime pleasantly enough in the valleys through which our route lay to the 
Coaduwar ghaut. The Rajah sent an escort with two hirkarrahs (messengers) 
to conduct us from this place, where the mountains began to close in upon our 
path, exhibiting to our view that grandeur of form and majesty of aspect fer 
which this mighty range is so pre-eminently distinguished. At this pass, upon 
the summit of a tabular hill which is ascended by steps cut in the rock, is built 
a small neat village, (67) flanked by a strong barrier and gateway. The walls 
on ci'.her side the portal are very massy, and the entrance narrow. The valley 
by which the hill is immediately bounded is protected towards the plains by a 
rapid stream, which taking a circular direction nearly encloses it on two sides, 
rushing down into the lower valley with a din and turbulence peculiar to 
mountain tovrci.t-;. 

(66) An ii^r l>v J Kedaway of the drawing by W. Daniell appears opposite p. 4. 

(67) Kotdwara. 
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The gate of the village was guarded by a small detachment of the Rajah’s 
troops, and on passing under its low arch, we entered the territory of Serinagur. 

1 his village is quite deserted during the rainy season when the ghaut is rendered 
almost impassable, and becomes the abode of tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, 
and other beasts of prey, which retire into the jungle as soon as clearer skies 
and a more genial temperature invite the return of man. Here the vakeel sent 
by the Rajah procured for us the necessary diggeries and sillcnies — the former 
to bear our palankeens, the latter to carry our baggage : he was exceedingly 
civil and showed every disposition to diminish the difficulties which invariably 
arise to impede the progress of the mountain traveller. In these mountains 
especially there is generally a reluctance in the natives to contribute to the 
accommodation of a stranger, and it is no easy matter at any time to obtain 
porters to transport his baggage. They are for the most part a very indolent 
race, though accusomed to encounter the severities of want and to undergo 
occasionally the most difficult and arduous labour. 

I he palankeen used in these hills is of a peculiar construction and ad- 
mirably adapted to the asperities of the region. In the precipitous ascents 
which here continually occur, the path frequently winds round angles so abrupt 
and acute that it would be impossible to get round them with the ordinary 
palankeen; the poles therefore of those which are adapted to mountain journeys 
are divided in the centre, acting upon a movable hinge, opening before and 
behind the palankeen, as the front bearer turns the sharp angle of a hill, and 
resuming their original position as soon as the abutment has been cleared and 
the path again becomes straight. It is wonderful to see with what agility the 
sillcnies scale the steep acclivities, where there often appears scarcely footing 
for a goat, with loads that would distress any person of ordinary strength evci\ 
upon level ground; they carry with them bamboos crossed at the top by a short 
transverse stick in the form of the ancient Greek T. upon which they rest their 
loads when fatigued. I hey are generally small men, but their limbs are large 
and the muscles strongly developed, from the severe exercise to which their 
laborious employment subjects them. Their legs are frequently disfigured by 
varicose veins, which dilate to the size of a man’s little finger, appearing like 
cords twisted round their limbs and causing in the spectator a somewhat painful 
feeling of apprehension lest they should suddenly burst — a consequence that 
could not fail to be fatal. 

We found the road here to be difficult and frequently dangerous winding 
along the edges of deep ravines and occasionally cut through the solid surfaces 
of the rock. The waters of the Coah Nullah dashed beneath our path over their 
narrow rocky bed, foaming and hissing on their way to the parent stream (68) 
of which they formed one of the numerous accessories. The channel is occa- 
sionally almost choked with huge masses of rock, which fall from the butting 
precipices above and to interrupt the course of the stream that it boils and 
lashes over them with an uproar truly appalling : specially when the traveller 


(68) 'I‘h« river AUknanda. 
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casts his anxious eye over it while crossing one of those frail bridges over which 
he is so frequently obliged to pass in a journey through these mountains. 

We again met with some delay, in consequence of the alarm of our servants 
at the aspect of the country. Many of them refused to advance and notwith- 
sUinding the civility of the Rajah’s vakeel in procuring us porters, several of 
these quitted us shortly after we left the Coaduwar ghaut, and we had great 
difficulty in supplying their places; and when this was finally accomplished, it 
was not without resorting to a compulsory mode of discipline which neces.sity 
alone could have warranted but against which there was no alternative. Thus 
VC wx're obliged to obtain by stripes what we could not do by persuasion. We 
however at length procured the number required over whom a vigilant watch 
was kept as we proceeded. . . 

In the course of our progress towards Scrinagiir, we found all kinds of 
European trees and plants in abundance. We saw s^veetbriar with and without 
thorns : walnut, maple, and willow-trccs; apple and pear, peach, apricot, and 
barberry-trees ; birch, yew, beech, pine, ash, and fir-trees : we saw likewise the 
mulberry, laurel, hazel, and marsh-mallow. Raspl.>eirics, strawberries, and 
gooseberries abound in this region, and flow'ers with which every European is 
familiar, the dog-rose, heliotrope, holly hock, marigold, nasturtium, poppy, 
laikspur; lettuces, turnips, cabbages, and potatoes, arc also very plentiful — 
indeed, I think there is scarcely a European fruit, flower, or vegetable that is 
not to be found in some part or other of these mountains. We were told that 
oaks were occasionally seen in the higher regions of this immense chain, though 
v/c did not happen to see any. 1 he common stinging nettle was very abundant, 
though somewhat more potent in its powers of infliction than the same plant 
so well known in Europe ; and it was truly amusing to see with what alacrity one 
c.r two Bengalee servants who had ventured to accompany us, having unwit 
tlngly squatted down up on a tuft of these insidious evergreens, sprang upon 
their feet, gaping with Inquisitive surprise at the cause of their sudden celerity. 

As we advanced we crossed several nullahs in which were huge disjointed 
masses that has fallen from the super-incumbent rocks, so rounded and polished 
by constant attrition — for the extreme agitation of the waters produced a per- 
petual whirlpool — that one might have Imagined they had been subjected to 
the process of human labour. . , 

By this time the difficulties of our route had considerably increased : to look 
down some of the gaping gulfs which arrested our gaze as we passed them, 
required no ordinary steadiness of brain, and the road by which we had to 
descend was frequently so steep that we were obliged to cling to the jagged 
projections of rock or to the few stunted shrubs that appeared here and there 
in our path, in spite of the asperity of the stormy surface through which they 
with difficulty forced then way. . , Impediments began now to multiply upon 
us; wc were obliged occasionally to wade through the nullahs as high as our hips. 
'\nd found it no easy matter to keep our footing on account of the impetuous 
rushing of the ters, while the circular stones with which their channels 
abv^unded rendered them generally anything but easy to pass over. TTie beds 
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of these nullahs are very irregular and though narrow are generally deep. . . One 
of our followers was struck down by the impetuosity of the waters and was 
only saved by catching hold of the branch of a tree that had fortunately fallen 
across the stream. . . Our ascent was at times so laborious that we scarcely 
advanced more than half a mile in an hour. . . 

We passed i-everal villages (69) as we advanced towards Serinagur in which 
the houses were tolerably well constructed, though huddled together without 
cither order or uniformity; they were, however upon the whole, not deficient 
in accommodation. As in Savoy and, 1 believe, in mountainous regions general- 
ly, so in these mountains the side of the hill commonly forms one of the walls 
of the highlanders’ tenement, against "which the roof is fixed and supported bv 
two strong stone walls projecting at right angles from the face of the hill; the 
area being closed in by a third wall completing the square. These houses are 
entered by a low doorway, through which the inmates are obliged to creep, 
tlie aperture not being high enough to admit a child of more than three years 
without stooping. 

Our road now lay up a very precipitous mountain, the bleak sides of which 
had been bared of vegetation by one of those conflagrations already noticed 
and not uncommon in these regions. The charred stumps of trees v/ere every- 
where visible as we ascended, presenting an aspect at once of ruin and desola* 
iton by no means cheering ; higher up, however, the jungle remained entire. 
After slowly winding for some distance between two hills, we entered a dense 
thicket which day appeared never to have visited, for it was involved in a 
perpetual twilight. We now commenced a rapid and difficult descent : it led 
us into a valley overhung by the peaks of mountains which seemed to plunge 
their tall spires into the skies and absolutely to prop the firmament. Emerging 
from this valley we commenced another arduous ascent and although the 
summit of the hill appeared to promise a cessation of our labours, yet we had 
no sooner surmounted it than other hills rose, before us. . . 

The third day after our departure from the Coaduwar Ghaut, we encountered 
a storm of thunder and lightning such as can never be easily effaced from my 
memory. . . The rain quickly poured down upon lis in a deluge. We contrived 
to obtain a tolerable shelter under a projecting ledge which overhung a part of 
our path to the extent of several feet. . . Though the storm did not continue 
above a few minutes, it was nevertheless some times before we entirely recover- 
ed from its effects; it had indeed made a deep impression on us all and was by 
far the most terrible, for the time it lasted, 1 had ever witnessed. . . 

Early in the afternoon of this day we came to a rude Bridge (70) which it 
was necessary to cross in order to save a circuit of several miles. This we de- 
termined to do in spile of the hazard which is by no means trifling to one 

^69) jugc&nor, Buddell and Bilcata : illustrated in "Oriental Scenery" (4tK series, 
Nos. 16 and 19). 

(70) An engraving of William Daniell’s drawing of the Rope-Bridge is reproduced ia 
the " Oriental Annual " fer 1838 : (p. 213). See also sketch no. 23 in the fourth series of 
** Oriental Scenery." 
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unaccostomed to so novel a method of transportation. . . The bridge consisted 
simply of two ropes of about an inch and a half in diameter made of twisted 
creepers, eighteen inches apart, passed through a hoop and secured on cither 
side of the stream by strong bamboos driven firmly into the earth parallel to 
each other. The passenger places himself between the parallel ropes within 
the hoop, on the lower rim of which he is seated and holding a rope in either 
hand pulls himself across. To the hillmen this is a sufficiently easy process, 
and they perform it without the slightest apprehension : but to any one who 
has never before trusted himself upon such an equivocal machine, over a deep 
and impetuous torrent at an elevation of from eighty to a hundred feet, it is u 
matter of no ordinary peril. Nothing can be well conceived more appalling 
than, hanging over the tremendous abyss supported by two small ropes and a 
hoop, to cast the eye down upon the hissing flood beneath tossed and agitated 
into innumerabre whirlpools by the narrowness and asperity of the channel, the 
whole machine fearfully vibrating and threatening to give way at every impulse 
of the wind, which frequently whistles over the trembling passenger with most 
menacing violence. . . 

After a short progress we reached a chasm above which the mountain rose 
to an immense attitude and we had to ascend its steep sides by a path so 
narrow as only to admit one passenger in line. A broad cataract bounded ovei 
the precipice up the side of which we were ascending (71). . . 

Upon the sixth day after we quitted Hurdwar we entered Serinagur. During 
the whole of the march of the preceding day the snowy range had been dis- 
tinctly visible. . . 

Shortly after our arrival at Serinagur we were introduced to the Rajah. 
We found him an intelligent person, courteous in his manners, and of easy, 
unembarrassed address. His countenance indicated no particular kind of 
character, yet was by no means deficient in intelligence. His manners inspired 
confidence, and he received us with an unuissembled welcome. He was frank 
and free, though somewhat effeminate, giving great attention to his dress which 
was evidently arranged with much care. He wore large gold bangles on his 
wrists, while his fingers were covered with rings of different shapes and weight, 
composed of the same metal. 

The inhabitants of Serinagur appeared to be a mixed race, exhibiting in 
their features the blended lineaments of highlander, lowlander, Pathan, Tartar, 
Chinese and Hindoo; and often showing the especial peculiarities of these 
several races. Their complexions are swarthy, though in a slight degree, and 
they have very little beard; yet when they possess more than the usual super- 
fluity, it is a good deal prized by them. They are upon the whole a most 
inoffensive race, and though not deficient in courage to make resistance when 
attacked, they have displayed very little ingenuity in devising the most effectual 

(71) Here follows a description of the descent from the l(hud, by means of a rope, ol 
I. coohe to tccovt.: a <mall portmanteau which had dropped from his shoulders. The depth 
ol the descent ii f.vtn \s two hundred feet. This passage, together with anotlier relating to 
, ^ valence of goitre iu these hiH**, is omitted as a digression, 
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means of defence, considering the advantages which their mountains afford 
them. 

On the second day after our arrival the Rajah paid us a visit in form, 
accompanied by the principal officers of his court. There was however very 
little ceremony observed upon what might be considered a state occasion, — for 
he came in full court costume. At our first visit we had presented him with a 
pair of pistols and a watch : the latter he now brought with him, requesting us 
to explain how it performed its movements. . . After the powers of the watch 
had been explained to the Rajah a little gunpowder was presented to him with 
the strength of which he seemed surprised as that made by the natives in far 
less efficacious than the powder manufactured in Europe. . . We shortly after 
parted with mutual expressions of kindness and good wishes. 

Before we quitted Serinagur we visited the Rajah’s stables in which was 
a beautiful animal of the bovine species called a yak (72). . . 

After remaining a few days at Serinagur, where we were treated with 
great kindness by the Rajah, we set out on our return towards the plains. We 
reached Nujibabad in about four days, pitched our tents, and made a short stay 
there. It is a small town built by Nujib ul Dowlah, a Rohilla chief of some 
note in his day, for the purposes of attracting the commerce between Cashmere 
and Hindostan. It is situated about twenty miles to the S. E. of Hurdwar and 
is ninety-five miles from Delhi. . . The streets are in general broad, regular and 
remarkably clean for an Indian town. They are divided by barriers at different 
intervals, forming distinct bazars in which the scene is sufficiently busy, though 
much less variety is displayed there than formerly. The situation of the town 
is low and its surrounding country swampy. . . 

In the neighbourhood of Nujibabad are the remains of some fine buildings 
and just without the town is seen the tomb of its founder, Nujib ul Dowlah. . . 
It is a square building flanked with four cupolas stuccoed with chunam and 
having a dome covered with the same material rising out of the centre (73). . . 
This monument stands upon the border of a lake which when swelled by the 
rains almost washes the lateral wall on the southern side. . . The view of the 
distant mountains from the plain on which this mausoleum stands is grand 
in the extreme. . . 

During our stay at Nujibabad the thermometer in our tents was occasion- 
ally as high as 105 degrees. 

(72) An engraving by R. Wallis of William Daniell s drawing of Tlie Yak of Thibet 

is given opposite page 28. Thirteen pages are occupied with an account of the Gurkha 
War of 1814, including Sir Rollo Gillespie’s capture of the fort of Kalunga : and also with 
some moralizing on the characteristics of '* the natives of this wild and inhospitable country, 
such as female infanticide. 

(73) An engraving hy S. H. Kernot of William Daniell s -^kelcli of the tomb app"*ars 
opposite page 62 . 
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E.-THE RETURN TO CALCUTTA. 

(Oriental Annual, 1835, pp. 67—153). 

TT PON our departure from this town [Najibabad] we proceeded to 
^ Kerutpoor, a distance of about twelve miles. . . At Chandpoor, 

(74) our next halting place, we received much attention from the chief of 
the district to whom we had letters of introduction. . . . Upon quitting 

Chandpoor we passed through large tracts of jungle. . . On approaching 

the Ganges we found the country more open and agreeable. . . At Sumbal 
there is a mosque of considerable beauty, though not much respected, 
built by the unfortunate but virtuous Humayun (75). . . We crossed the Ganges 
at the Depour gaut. proceeded to Anopshur, a military station above Futty- 
ghur, and after a progress of four days, crossed the Kyratta gaut on the 
Jumna and entered the still splendid capital of the Mogul Empire. But Delhi 
is no longer what it was during the domination of the house of Timour. Its 
glory has departed though it is magnificent even in its decay. 

We saw much more of Delhi on our return than on our upward journey : 
for we made a longer stay there. One of the most striking objects in the 
modern city is the tomb of Sufter Jung (76). . . Before we quitted this neigh- 
bourhood we visited the fort of Toglokabad, at the extremity of one of the 
Mewat hills, not far from the city (77). . . After quitting this interesting capital 
of a once flourishing but subverted Empire, on passing Firoz Shah’s cotilla 
(or fortified house), a few leagues from Delhi (78) our attention was arrested 
by a pillar consisting of a single stone forty-six feet high and upwards of ten 

(74) In the Bijnor district, “ Gate of Serai at Chandpore in the Rohilla district ” is the 

title of a picture exhibited by T homas Daniell at the Royal Academy of 1807. Amroha in 
the Moradabad district was next passed : see Thomas Daniell’s Academy picture in 1813 : 
*' The Eedgah, a place designed for the performii'^ce of solemn festivals by the professors 
of the Mahomedan religion, near Amrooah in the Rohilla district.” Sketch No. 10 in the 
third series of Oriental Scenery represents : ” Gate of a Mo.sque built by Hafez Ramut at 

Pillibeat,’ which however lies beyond Bareilly and well off the line of route. Bisauli in the 
Budaon district must also have been visited : Academy picture by Thomas Daniell in 1799 : 
” Mahomedan Buildings at Bissowles in Rohilcund.” 

(75) Baber is buried at Sumbal (Sambhal) in the Moradabad di.strict. William Daniell 
tuck a sketch of the tomb : and an engraving is given opposite p. 3 of the ” Oriental 
Annual ” for 1838. 

(76) Safdar Jung, Subadar of Oudh, and Vizier of the Empire was the son of Saadat 

Khan, the founder of the family. He died in 1756 and was succeeded by Shuja-ud-daula, 
the Nawab of Oudh whose name is so prominently connected with that of Hastings and the 
Rohilla War of 1774. An engraving by J. C. Armylage of a drawing by W. Daniell of the 

“Mausoleum of Sufter Jung, Delhi” is given opposite page 96. 

(77) The fortress of Tughlakabad was built by Tughlak Shah (1321-1325). In the 
“ Oriental Annual ” for 1837 engravings are given from drawings by William Daniell of a 
” Patan Tomb at Tughlakabad, old Delhi ” (p. 95) and of the ” Mausoleum of Tughlak 
Shah, Tughlakabad ” (p. 175). 

(78) ” i he V'e8tc»-n Gate of Firoz Shah’s cotilla, Delhi ” is the subject of a picture 

exhibited by Thomr® D,.-u>ll at the Royal Academy of 1807. Sketch No. 7 in the first serjes 

c* O rntal Scenery “ represents ” Remains of an ancient building near Firoz Shah's cotilla 
at Delhi (three miles fyom the Fort of Shahjehanabad ^hich U the modern Delhi),” 
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m circumference at the base. There are many inscriptions upon the pillar 
which it has baffled the ingenuity of the learned to decipher (79). . . We now 
followed the course of the Jumna to the Chauter Serai, built by Asuf Khan, 
bi other to the celebrated Noor jahan. . . The morning after our halt at this 
interesting spot, Mr. Daniell and myself rose early in order to indulge our- 
selves with a sight of the beautiful prospect round us (80). . . We were induced 
to extend our halt near the Chauter Serai in consequence of a hunting party 
having arrived in the neighbourhood which we gladly availed ourselves of the 
opportunity of joining (81). . . Upon quitting the Chauter Serai, we reached 
Mathura. Here is a very magnificent mosque, said to have been built by 
Abdulnubbi Khan, a foujdar (or officer in charge of a troop of elephants) 
of the Einporor Aurangzeb (82). . . From Mathura we proceeded towards the 
capital of the province. . . From Agra v/e crossed the Jumna and proceeded 
by the usual route to Futtyghur. Here we were most hospitably entertained 
lor several days by the commanding officer of a small detachment stationed 
in the town, which is one of several military depots on the Ganges. From 
f uttyghur we crossed the Ganges and proceeded to Lucknow on the Goomty. 
Wc reached Lucknow just as the Newaub was passing down the Goomty in 
Kis state barge, the Moah Punkee (83). , . (Here follows a description of the 
animal fights for which the Nawab’s Court was famous.) Among the 
architectural objects worthy of notice at Lucknow is a Mausoleum erected to 
the memory of a female relative of Nawaub Asoph ud Dowlah (84). . . Lucknow 
is about six hundred and fifty miles from Calcutta, and is consequently much 
visited by many residents of the Presidency, especially by ladies as anxious 
to see the elephant fights and other novelties for which this city is celebrated, 
as those of the sterner gender. . . I he day before we quitted Lucknow wc 
paid a visit to the Nawaub to take leave and thank hins for his hospitality. . . 

1 le received us with great complacency and kindness and after a few minutes* 
conversation on indifferent topics we withdrew. Upon quitting the Newaub 
repaired to the garden of the palace, which was laid out with great 
magnificence and taste. The buildings are merely garden-houses constructed 

(/9) I he allusion must be to the Asoka pillar, near Delhi: There are two of these, 
brought thither by hiroz Shah Tughlak 11351-1370), one from Topra in the Umballa district 
and the other from Meerut. Firoz Shah built a new Delhi which he called Firozahad. 

(ftO) An engraving by J. H. Kernot of a drawing by W. Daniell of The Agra Cate, 
Chauter Serai ” is given opposite page 106. The modern Chhala. 

81) Thomas Daniell exhibited a picture entitled ** Tiger hunt ng in the East Indies ” at 
the Royal Academy of 1799 : and William Daniell a picture with a similar title “ Tiger 
hunting in India ’* at the Royal Academy of 1835. The former was in the pos.session of the 
late Mr. George Lyell ( * Tiger in the Jungle ): .see Journ. Ind. Art. 1912 Vol. V. No. 117 
p. 13. TTic latter is in the collection of Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyol Coomar Tagore. 

(82) An engraving by J. H. Kernot . of a drawing by W. Daniell of tlic Mosque at 
Muttra in the province of Agra built in the reign of the Emperor Aurungzebc” was shown 
at the Royal Academy of 1834. 

(83) An engraving by R. Brandard of a drawing by W. Daniell of The Moar-punkce, 
Eucnow” is given opposite page 128. 

(84) An engraving by W. J. Cooke of a drawing by W. Daniell of a Mausoleum at 
Eucnow” is given opposite, p. 138. 
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of brick and beautifully stuccoed with chunam : they are raised on 
chaupoutres (chabutras) with steps to ascend from the garden to the first 
storey (85). Quilting Lucknow, we proceeded to Juanpore. . . The landscape 
between Lucknow and Juanpore, especially near the former city, presents 
at times the same artificial appearance as an J^nglish park. Upon our 
approach to juanpore, several old mosques for which it is remarkable, rose 
sublimely in the distance. As we approached the bridge they opened in full 
view and forced from us an exclamation of involuntary surprise. The Atoulah 
Khan Musjid is . . . only second in magnificence and in the costliness of its 
materials to the celebrated Tajc Mahal. . . The most gorgeous portion of the 
interior is the central aisle (86). . . During our stay at juanpore, wc were so 
annoyed by while ants, that we v/ere glad to escape from this intolerable 
nuisance and proceed on our way to Benares. . . After we quitted juanpore 
nothing occurred worth recording till we came in sight of Benares. . . As we 
approached the city we were induced to moor our budgerow and land, in 
Older that we might sec the Churrack Puja. . . The penitentiary was a handsome 
man, in the full vigour of manhood, and who had lost his caste by eating 
interdicted food during a voyage from Calcutta to China, whether he had 
gone as servant to the captain of a ship. . . On landing at Benares wc pas.sed 
a ruined bridge over the Bcrnar, one of the rivers from which the city take.s 
its present name, and pitched our tents near the Bcrnar Pagoda. (87) Wc 
V, ere so near it as to be considerably incommoded by the swarm of devotees 
who frequented it with a most boisterous piety. . . Wc therefore struck our 
tents, crossed tlie river, and pitched them opposite Aurangzeb’s mosque. 
(88) On quitting Benares, which we did after a halt of a few days, we directed 
our .steps to Rhotas Gur, one of the most romantic spots south of the 
Himalaya mountains. . , On the third day after quitting Benares, we crossed the 
bridge at Mow, near Bidzee Gur, and ascended the hill. On reaching the 
fort in which the rebel CKeit Singh had deposited his trccisures in 1781, we 
lound it in a state of great dilapidation. (89) On descending the hill wc 
proceeded to the Lekpouah ghaut through an agreeable wood that terminated 
V i':hin a mile of it. . . Immediately below this pass was a rich dell thickly 
wooded. . . A deep and rapid nullah foamed beneath. . . On the right were 
bold precipitous rocks. . . On the left were gently undulating hills, the distance 
tf iminatlng with the valley through which the river Soane winds its placid 
course. . . In the neighbourhood of Sasseram, where we halted for a day, 
we found many fine subjects for the pencil. . . The Zemindar of Akbarpoor, 

(65) An engraving by H. Brandard of a drawing by W. Danicll of a ‘*Vicw in tb« 
Garden of tiie Palace, f.ucknow” ia given opposite page 172. 

(86) An engraving by J. Redaway of a drawing by W. Danicll of the “Interior of a 
Mosque, Juanpore” is given as a frontispiece to the volume. 

(87) An engraving by K. Wallis of a drawing by William Danicll of “The Bcrnar 
P*<goda, Benares,” is given orposite page 190. 

(88) An ongi.wing by G. Hollis of a drawing by William Danicll of the “Mosque at 
Benares i. givrn in t!ic Oriental Annual” for 1834 opposite page 127. 

(89) An ' i gi," by M, J, Starling of a drawing by William Danicll of “The Hill 

} -^rt of Bidzee C..i. i; in the Oriental Annual” for 1834, opposite p. 175. 
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« village at the foot of the hifl on which the fort Rhotas standvS, very ohligingly 
sent us two or three men to guide us to the summit . . . about nine hundred 
leet above the level of the plain. . . At lenglh wc entered the fort, which is 
gained by a flight of winding stairs through a gateway flanked on either side 
by a wall of vast thickness that abuts each side upon a precipice (90). . 
Quitting Rotas Gur, on our way to Patna, we halted at Gyah, where there 
are several majestic ruins. At Muddenpoor, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Gyah, we visited a Hindoo temple formerly in high repute, though now 
in a state of dilapidation. 1 here arc several small Ircc.s growing out of the 
tower, which rises to a great height above the body of the temple, and ... is 
sui mounted by a small fluted dome. Ihis temple which is built without 
cement. . . Stands on an eminence at some distance from the public road. . . 
fhe view from this spot is hardly interior to that seen from the summit of 
Rhotas Gur (91). . . From Gyah we proceeded a few miles out of ou} 
direct route to Bode Gyah where there is one of the most celebrated temples 
to be found in Hindustan (92). . . The temple is entirely deserted : yc;us 
have rolled away since the knee of the worshippers has bent before its altars. 

. . . I rom Bode Gyah we made the best of our way to Patna, where our 
budg row was waiting for us, and thence dropped down the river to Rajeinah I 
I lere we crossed the Ganges and proceeed in our palankeens to the ruins of 
Gour, once the capital of Bengal, and about thirty miles from Rajeinah' 1. . . 
Nothing scarcely remains of the old city except a few solemn ruins. One 
of the gateways is still a magnificent object. . . Ihe arch l.s upwards of 
fifty feet high and the wall of immense thicknc.s.s (93). . . The mornln,' 
after we reached Gour we went out, as was our ii.suai practice, with giu):?. 
but the jungle was so rank and the sw^amps so dangerous that wc were glad 
to return. On our way back a large wild sow was shot at by Mr. Daniel), 
and wounded in the hind leg. She was so much disabled that she could 
not make her escape : but .... she turned upon the person who approached 
lo despatch her, with a ferocious activity, her jaws covered with foam. . . . 
A second shot broke the other hind leg. . . She nevertheless contrived lo 
scramble into a ditch filled with tall jungle grass. . . 1 he grass was soon 
plucked \ip. . . when she literally sprang upon her assailant on her two 
stumps. . . The men attacked her with bamboos and having broken one. ni 
her forelegs she was despatched (94). , . 

(90) An engraving by J. C. Armylage of a drawing by William Daniell of “The Kut- 
wliuttea Gate, Kotas Gur” appears opposite p. 210, 

(91) An engraving by K. Walli.-} of a drawing by William Daniell of the “Hindoo Temple 
at Muddunpore, Bahar,” is given opposite p. 222. 

(92) An engraving by W. J. Cooke of a drawling by William Daniell of the “Great 
Temple at Bode Gyah” is given opposite p. 232. 

(93) An engraving by J. Redaway of a drawing by William Daniell of the “Kutwallec 
Gate, Gour,“ is given opposite p. 244. 

(94) A picture by Thomas Daniell entitled “Wild Boar in the Jungle ul Gaur” was in 
the possession of the late Mr. George Lyell (see Journ. Ind. Art. 1912, Vol. XV. 
No. 117, p. 13). It does not appear to have been exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
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On the following day we returned to our budgerow and proceeded 
leisurely down the Ganges. Not far from Rajcmah’l, we were overtaken 
by a severe squall. . . Our budgerow struck against the bank and received 
a severe shock, the water making its way so rapidly that we were obliged 
to keep two men constantly empowered in taking her out. Our patilla, or 
baggage boat, was swamped and went to the bottom with everything we 
possessed in the world, except our papers and drawings which we happened 
luckily to have on board the budgerow. The patilla was considerably astern 
of us when she went down, nor were we conscious of the accident until we 
had moored for the night. . . Next morning we proceeded up the river in 
search of our sunken boat and at length saw her mast just above water near 
the opposite shore. . . . Having got into a small boat, we made for the spot, 
and with the assistance of our dandies succeeded in saving a portion of our 
things from the wreck, though many were irrecoverable. . . . On the morrow 
v^c floated again upon the broad bosom of the Ganges, which was hourly 
widening. . . On the fifth day after we quitted Gour we reached Calcutta, 
from the splendour of its buildings now called the City of Palace.s, though 
within a century it was nothing belter than a rude straggling town without 
regularity or beauty, containing indeed a dense poynilatiou ixnd surrounded 
by a dreary and unwholesome jungle, the haunt of robbers and the abode of 
beasts of prey (95). 


(95) An <?ngraving hy W. J. ('ookc of a drawing by William Danicll of “Calcutta from 
Cardcn-housc reach” is given op[io.sile p, 254. 



Bciet anb €eB(men( of 
Pr. (84 (Bronb/ 

jDEADERS of Dr. Busteed’s delightful “ Echoes from Old Calcutta '* will 
remember that the fate of Mr. Grand is left indeterminate. We last hear of 
him there as Inspector of Woods and Lands at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in 1812 'Sir James Mackintosh records in his Memoirs that on bis journey home 
from Bombay his ship put in at the Cape where he met Mr. Grand at the 
African Club. In 1815, the anonymous author of a book entitled “Sketches 
of India, etc.,** speaks of meeting Mr. Grand who poured out his woes to a 
sympathetic listener. “I found him the gentleman and much esteemed.*’ 

From the Cape Town Gazette of January 22, 1820, we learn of his death. 
“17th January. At 11 o’clock in the night of the 17th instant George Francis 
Grand, Esq., aged 71, a Gentleman, who, to the termination of a long life, 
chequered with vicissitudes, under which ordinary minds would have sunk, 
retained the active feelings of good will, and the elastic cheerfulness, which 
belong to youth and prosperity. Hospitable, while he possessed means, always 
gentlemanlike and agreeable, Mr. Grand will be long regretted by those who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance.’* 

The same issue contains the following obituary notice : — “Died on the 
17th instant at 1 1 at night George Francis Grand, Esq., aged 71. A loss his 
widow cannot announce to relatives and friends but with the deepest and most 
unaffected sorrow, Cape Town, !9th January 1820. E. S. P. Grand born 
Bergh.” (This is repeated in Dutch.) 

The widow’s name was Egberta Sophia Pctronclla, baptised September 
23, 1781, eldest daughter of Egbertus Bergh and Adriana Sophia van Reede 
of Oudtshoorn. The original Bergh was Olof Bergh of Gotherberg, Military 
Captain in the Dutch East India Company’s service, who cf me to South Africa 
about the year 1680 and married Anna de Loningh (see Geslacht — Register dcr 
Oude Kaapsche Familier — Kaapstad 1893). 

The Will is to be found in a copy in the Master’s OfTice 81 
The last Will of George Francois Grand is dated August 18, 1818 and the 

notarial execution thereof Wednesday, October 7 of the same year; and it 
is what is called a “closed will,” the document being sealed up together with 
annexures and deposited with the notary on the last named date. The Testator 
“being confined to bed from Illness of body, though, thank God, perfectly 
sound in mind,*’ appoints his beloved wife Egberta Sophia Petronella Grand 
born Bergh “sole heiress and executrix to all my personal and real property 
and what may devolve to me from the amount in the stocks of England which 
my sister Mrs. Bell may leave, charging my said wife only to pay out of it four 
hundred pounds sterling to Mr. Francis Corevon of Yverdun, Canton of Vaud, 
in Switzerland, Greffier, or to his Heirs, Executors or Assigns.” 

•A Paper read at the Fifth Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, held at 
Calcutta in January 1923. 
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The Codicil is dated August 27, 1816: “As it has pleased God to give 
me more strength of Body than I had on that day, 1 enter now more largely 
into the particulars which guide me on that occasion.” After the discharge 
of the abovcmentioned sum of £400, “whatever remaineth is exclusively my 
wife’s to enjoy the interest thereof during her life,” the corpus “to the children 
of my nephew Mr. Corevon in equal portions.” Mrs. Bell’s money in the 
English stocks was relinquished to her by her brothers (including the testator). 
The testator desires it all to go, on Mrs. Bell’s death, to his widow and confides 
that Mrs. Bell will dispose of it accordingly. 

The testator refers to the insanity of his unfortunate son, Major George 
Robert Grand of the Madras Establishment. The testator charges “Oloff 
Bergh, LL.D., my wife’s brother, Mr. George Thomas, my agents, as well 
as Mr. Egbertus Bergh, my wife’s father, should he survive me, to employ 
all his and their interest both in 1 lolland and England to obtain some remunera- 
iton to iny lc»rge claims on the East India Company (vide Narrative).” 
N.B . — No Narrative is annexed to the Will. 

“Finally I request my first wife, since the Princess of Talleyrand, to 
extend a portion of the annuity which out of consideration and regard 
for my conduct towc rds her during my Prosperous Career in Life she 
tendered in my adversity, viz., as is comprised in my Narrative, a 
handsome pension for life to enjoy when I pleased, I entreat her with 
my last Breath to allow half the said amount to my present and second 
wife during her Life and in assurance of the sentiments and goodness 
which during a happy time I experienced with my first wife that she 
was blessed with, 1 comfort myself whilst still living that my Prayer 
and Intreaty to Her will not have been made in vain.” 

There are annexures to the Will. “A” is a Memorandum as follows : — 
“That I was not a bad unfeeling Brother nor an indisposed son when the means 
w’ere afforded me. 1 paid all my mother’s and sister’s expenses in bringing 

them from Switzerland to Beverley in Yorkshire in the year 1775 I gave 

my sisters Elizabeth and Jennie sums of money. 1 helped my sister Susan, 
the late Mrs. Ledlie, to procure her Indian outfit.” (The Narrative mentions 
on page 57 that “the old lady my mother made her election of Beverley in 
Yorkshire for her future residence.”) 

Annexure B is a letter in French from his first wife, dated October 14. 1800. 

le MOctobre. 

Precis : I have obtained a divorce d’apres les loix du Pays ou J’avais pris 
mon domicile. The decree is dated 18 germinal an 6, soit du 8 avril 
1798. This releases me, but does it release you in England? ! will 
take all necessary steps. 

Ce n’est pas sans regret que je vous communique ma determination tout 
a fait irrevocable, mais J’aime a esp6rer que vous rendrez justice a 
ces Regrets coinme a tons les sentimens que je conserverai pour vous. 

N. C. WORLEE, 



THE LAST WILL OF G, F. GRAND. 
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In dorso docketed : In answer to my letter of June 1800 on the subject of 
a divorce. 

Annexure “C” is an earlier letter from the same lady, dated June 10, the 
year being evidently 1800. 

le 10 Juin. 

On m’a remis. Monsieur, une lettre de vous et son duplicata a laquelle je 
piiis repondre mieux que personne. vous demandez s’il est vrai que je 
sois remari^e. Je dois vous declarer que je ne le suis pas (I), J’ai 
appris avec plaisir par Mr. Archdekin que vous 6tiez arrive en Europe 
en bonne aante. Je vous souhaite toute sorte de bonheur. Je vous 
prie de dire a Mr. Archdekin que je lui repondrai lorsque la personne 
de qui depend ce q‘il desire sera ici. 

N. C. WORLEE-GRAND. 

N.B . — ^This message was to intimate to Mr. Archdekin that so soon as 
Bonaparte returned to Paris application would be made by her to him 
for a passport to enable Archdekin to visit the south of France, Nice, 
for the benefit of his health. 

Nothing seems to be known of Mr. Archdekin except his participation in 
the events of December 8, 1778, when the Narrative records (pp. 84, 85): “I 
beheld with astonishment the present Sir George Shee bound to a chair and 
endeavouring to obtain from my servants his release, with Mr. Shore, now 
Lord Teignmouth, and the late Mr. Archdekin, companions to him, joining in 
the same prayer and entreaty.^* This would indicate that he had died before 
1808, when according to the advertisement the Narrative was brought to a 
close. 

Annexure “D” is a brief letter dated Southampton, October 26, 1814. 
“My dear Brother, Sister Jane is insane in an asylum at Bedford. She is a 
great expense, etc. (Signed) E. Bell.’* 

Certain additional information is obtained from Calendars, etc., in the 
Public Library, Capetown. In 1805 his name appears as Consulting Councillor 
or Raad Consulent in the Governorship of Jan Willem Janssens. On the 6th 
of April 1806 after the Cape of Good Hope had been taken over by the British 
Mr. G. F. Grand was appointed Inspector of Government Woods and Lands 
In the room of Mr. G. H. Cloete who had resigned the post. Grand being 
described as late Counsellor Extraordinary to the Batavian Government. His 
name figures in the African Court Calendar for the year 1807. In the next 
Calendar this office of Inspector is held by J. P. Baumgardt, Esq. The first 
Directory appears in the African Court Calendar for 1812. In that year and 
continuously up to 1820 the entry is 

George Francois Grand 29 Hecregragt. 
Heerengracht is now Addcrley Street, the principal Commercial thoroughfare 
in Capetown. 

(1) Madame Grand marriod Talleyrand on September 9, 1802 (22 Fructidor An X.) 

10 
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It may be as well here to dispel the statement which Dr. Busteed found 
on a pasted-in flyleaf in the British Museum Copy of the Narrative written in a 
senile hand signed Jno Row that “the annexed Narrative was the first book 
printed in English at the Cape of Good Hope.** Many books were published 
in Capetown before 1814 (see Mendelssohn’s South African Bibliography, 
Vol. 1, Kcgan Paul h Co., 1910). There was no time to trace out the place 
of Grand’s burial. The old Cemetery in Somerset Street has been lately 
disused, and many of the monuments removed to “Maitland,” the others 
built into the Wall. 

f rom the Last Will and Testament certain interesting facts emerge. 
Firstly that Mr. Grand was in receipt of a handsome pension from his first wife. 

1 le speaks on the last page of his Narrative “of the generosity of a Friend who 
had a lively remembrance of attachment and obligation for the conduct which 
I had observed during prosperity” and of being “offered by the same liberal 
friend a handsome pension to live in ease and to enjoy for the remainder of 
my days where the local was most agreeable.” Although the bounty was 
tendered to him by “the warmest friends of my youth^* Sir Elijah Impey and 
Mr. Wombwell (2) “1 rejected this munificence.” Apparently the rejection 

did not last for long. 

The second fact is the reference to his son. All that can be found of this 
person is the information given in Dodwell & Miles' Alphabetical iJst of 
Officers in the Indian Army. He was a cadet in 1796, ensign August 17, 1797, 
Lieutenant, October 12, 1789, Captain, September 21, 1804, and Major, 
November 6, 1811. On November 7, 1811, the day after he attained 
his Majority he was invalided in India and was struck off Septem- 
ber 25, 1823, in England. Mr. William Foster, Keeper of the Records 
in the India Office, whom I addressed in the matter, states that there are no 
Cadet Papers in his case and no other information about his parentage; nor 
is his baptism recorded in their ecclesiastical returns. In the Army List of 
1800 his name appears as Lieutenant in the 12th Regiment of Madras Native 
Infantry. 

(2). John Wombwell was a fellow-passenger of Grand when he embarked (for the second 
time) for India on board the Greenwich (676 tons, Captain Robert Carr) which sailed from 
Falmouth for ’‘the Coast and Bay" on January 7, 1776. Grand had received a writership on 
the Bengal establishment "on the list of 1776" : and Wombwell, according to Grand (Narrative, 
p. 66) had run through his money and was glad to accept a similar appointment which was 
obtained for him by his cousin, Sir George Wombwell (Director from 1766 to 1768, and again 
from 1775 to 1783 : Chairman of the Court in 1777, and also in 1778). He subsequently became 
Company’s Accountant at Lucknow, and figures in Zoffany’s famous picture of Colonel 
Mordant a "Cock Match" with the Nawab Wazir Asaf-ud-Daula. Zoffany also painted him in 
a group with Claud Martin, Colonel Anthony Polier and the artist himself. Although not an 
Old Westminster,” he was one of the two or three outsiders who joined with Warren Hastings’ 
former schoolfellows in presenting him with a silver cup. Wombwcll’s father and Grand’s 
fnther were partners, with Mr. Coxon, the British Consul at Alicante in Spain, in the firm 
of Wombwells, Grand and Coxon, of London and Alicante (ibid : p. 66 note). 
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The question naturally arises : was he a son of Madame Grand or not } 
Mr. Grand in the postscript to his Narrative calls God to witness that to his 
knowledge he never saw the first Mrs. Grand neither in India nor in Europe 
from that melancholy Sunday, viz., December 13th, 1778, the sensations of 
which day I have described, and which fixes our eternal separation,” There 
seems to be no hint of a child being in existence at the time of the Francis 
scandal or subsequently. I'he puzzle only leaves the romance of Madame 
Grand more romantic still. 

A word or two in conclusion as to the brothers and sisters of our hero. 
He had two brothers in the Bengal Army. Lieut. Robert Edward Grand of the 
First Regiment of Native Cavalry, was killed in action on March 4, 1782, in 
an action against some rebellious Zamindars in the Juanpore district which 
is apparently the old name for Benares. Another brother, John Edmund 
Grand of the Bengal Artillery, who was Lieut. Fireworker in 1778, died at 
Chwnpore on June 13, 1793 (3). 

Fhree sisters at least are known of. Susan in 1786 married Robert 
Ledlie (4) a Barrister, 23 years her senior and died in Calcutta on July 26, 1800, 
“on the 33rd of her age,” Elizabeth who was in Calcutta with her sister in 1600 
married Lieut. -Col. Bell of the Northumberland Greys and is the Mrs. Bell refer- 
red to more than once in the Will. Lastly there is Jennie or Jane, the second 
lunatic in the family. She was married at St. John’s Church, Calcutta on 
July 6, 1799 to Lieut. John Peregrine Reed, who himself died at Barrackporc 
on July 20, 1802, 

So ends the last chapter in the life of a person who whatever his 
vicissitudes can only be described as a futile fellow. Mirza Abu Taleb who 
travelled with him in the same ship from Calcutta to Dover in 1799 describes 
him as a very passionate and delicate gentleman of an enormous size. This 
confirms the story told by Mr. Grand against himself that when he went to 
interview Lord Cornwallis at Calcutta in 1792 his Lord.ship even deigned a 
smile saying that it .seemed to him that the good fat beef for which Patna 
stood renowned had agreed very well with him. 

J. J. C01TON, 
Madras Civil Service. 


(3. According to the late Mr. F. W. Madge (Narrative, p. 303, note) tlie Bengal Directories 
for 1 800 and 1 80 1 contain the name of William Grand^ indigo manufacturer, I .elaulgur. 

(4). Robert Ledlie died in Gilcutta on November 24, 1 809, at the age of 65. He was 
then holding the appointments of Master in Equity, Accountant-General, and Keeper of Records 
in the Supreme Court. The date of his marriage with Susan Grand explodes the story, given 
in a pamphhlet entittled The Memoirs of the Lediic Family (see Narrative, p. 30 1, note) that 
he came out to India in 1 786 in the same ship with Lord Cornwallis. It is stated in the same 
pamphlet that he became Judge Advocate General of the Supreme Court at Fort William, “a 

splendid appointment worth £10,000 a year.” According to Captain R. W. Fastwick 

(A Master Mariner, p. 124) Ledlie was an early friend of the Duke of Wellington. ‘‘On our 
arrival at Garden Reach, Colonel Wcllesly asked me to land with him at the house of his 
friend, Mr. Ledley, whose beautiful mansion was built close to the river bank. 
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FIFTH SESSION. 

^HE Indian Flistorical Records Commission was, as stated in my previous 
article, (1) constituted in 1919 for encouraging historical research in 
India. With this object it meets annually at different centres of intellectual 
activity in India. The fifth session of the Commission was held at Calcutta on 
the 12th of January last and the proceedings were opened by His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal. Simultaneously with the meeting of the Commission 
a highly interesting exhibition of records, deeds, manuscripts, paintings and 
other historical relics supplied by official departments and by private 
individuals, was held. 

The session was opened by His Excellency the Governor, who in hi^ 
address, after welcoming the members of the Commission to Calcutta, gave 
a succinct account of the two important Government archives at Calcutta, 
\iz., the Imperial Record Department and the Historical Record Room of 
the Government of Bengal. His Excellency brought into prominence the vast 
wealth of material which is available in these archives for the use of historical 
research students, possessing as they do, the entire history of the doings of 
the East India Company down to 1658. His Excellency also reviewed briefly 
the work that had already been done by these Record Departments to render 
the contents of the records accessible to the public and paid, in this connec- 
tion, a high tribute to the indefatigable labours of Archdeacon Firminger in 
the Bengal Record Room. He expressed satisfaction at the revival of the 
Calcutta Historical Society unde the stimulus of the Hon’ble Mr. H# E. A. 
( otton, who was a member of the Commission, ani who had always taken 
a keen interest in old Calcutta. His Excellency hoped that the learned 
.societies of Calcutta, viz., the Historical Society, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, would fully utilize the wealth of 
information contained in the old records of Government. In conclusion he 
referred to the Exhibition of documents, paintings and other historical relics, 
which had been arranged in connection with the meeting. 

The Hon'ble Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, C.I.E., thanked His Excellency, on 
belialf of the Commission, for his kindness in opening the proceedings. He 
and the members of the Commission then showed the various exhibits to His 
l.\cellency. After His Excellency’s departure, the Hon’ble Mr. Cotton pre- 
sided over the meeting of the Commission. Altogether there were fifteen 


(1) Sec Hcnffal Past and Present, Vol. XXV. p. 70. 
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interesting papers but all could not be read out in full for Wont of time. Some 
of the more important ones are noticed below : — 

/. The affairs of the English Factory at Surat, 1 69-1-1 700 {frotu original 
Persian records) by Prof. J. N. Sarkai . 

The author stated that during the above period the Surat l actory was in 
a bad way owing to slackness of trade and lowness of finance due to the 
jealousy of the rival New Company. “The chief harm, however, to the 
English, and indeed to all the European traders (though In varying degrees) 
resulted from the reaction against European piracy in the Indian Ocean.” 
The history of the Surat Factory for the period appears in published works 
like J. Biddulph*s Pirates of Malabar (1907) Arnold Wright’s Anneslcy of 
Surat and his times, (1918), and the dry Annals of Bruce (1810). “But the 
writers of these works have utilized the English records only. Hence, they 
have failed to take note of the other side of the case, and to describe the 
attitude and views of the Mughal Government from first hand knowledge. 
For that one must turn to Persian sources of which three are exUuU, namely-- 
(a) ‘The Persian Letter-book of the Surat f actory for 1695-6, 
now in the India Office, London.’ 

(fc) ‘A manuscript entitled Kalimat i-TayijihrA containing short 
notes and hints dictated by Auraiu’zeb to his Secretary 
Inayutullah Khan to be expanded into formal letters and 
addressed to various public servants. I hey belong to the 
years 1700-1705.* 

(c) ‘News-letters or bulletins of the daily darbais of Aurangzeb, 
entitled, Akhkarat-i-darhar-i-muolla ( I od n> m*uscript pre- 
.served in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain).’ 

“A study of these State papers of the Mughal Government side by side 
with the English records of Surat and Madras during the last decade of th-5 
seventeenth century establishes the general corrcctnc.ss of the latter, it also 
helps to supply many additional details and offeis illustrations of the history 
of the Surat factory as already known to u.s. Prom these State papers alone 
can we learn the Emperor’s innermost thoughts, the counsels of his ministers 
and the Indian point of view, which the Court agents of the English merchants 
often merely guessed at.” 

2. The Last Will and Testanient of Mr. C. F. Grand by Mr. J. J. 

Cotton, T.C.S., (Madras). 

Mr. G. F. Grand passed through many vicissitudes in life. Dr. Busteed’s 
account in Echoes from Old Calcutta is indeterminate. There he is last 
spoken of as Inspector of Woods and Lands at the Cape of Good Hope. From 
the obituary notice in the Cape Town Gazette dated the 22nd January, 1820, 
it appears that he died at Cape Town on 1 7th January 1820. His la.st Will, 
which is a ’clo.scd will’ is dated 18th Augu.st 1818 and was deposited in the 
Master’s Office. 
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The interesting facts which emerge from the Will are — first that Mr. 
Grand was in receipt of a handsome pension from his first wife; secondly that 
we find a reference to his son Major George Robert Grand of the Madras 
Army who was insane. “The question naturally arises — was he a son of 
Madame Grand or not > 1 here is no hint anywhere of a child being in existence 
at the time of the I’rancis scandal or subsequently. The puzzle only leaves 
the romance of Madame Grand more dramatic still.” The Will also discloses 
the fact that Mr. Grand had two brothers in the Bengal Army and three sisters 
of whom Jane, who was married to Lt. John Peregrine Reed, was the second 
lunatic in the family. 

3. Original correspondence between the English and the Marathas — - 
by Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis. 

“The Maratha State Records including foreign correspondence from 
Shivaji's time w^ere said to be preserved in Rayagad but they were destroyed 
by two great calamities. In 1690 the fortress was captured by Aurangzcb after 
the death of Sambhuji and the records were destroyed at that time. Again in 
1818, the fortress was blown up by the victorious English on the fc.ll of the 
f^eshwfis, when the remaining records were also burned. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that the original correspondence received by Shivaji perished thus 
and was lost to the world. The (|ucslion .still remains: What became of the 
Maratha outward correspondence ?” It is just possible that they Vic buried 
among the heaps of old archives in London, Madras, and C.alcutta. ’ Re- 
.search in this direction .seems very (le.sirable. Ibis corre.spondence would 
supplement very substantially the iriaterial.s alre.ulv jivailable in the Peshwa .? 
Daftar, f^ooi'.a, and the Bombay f^eciclaiiat, for ihe compilation of Maratha 
I listor-^c 

Recent investigations made by Mr. Paia.snis have convinced him that 
regular correspondence passed between the IV.shwas and the foreign powers, 
ciz., the English, hrench and f^ortuguese. The correspondence was both in 
h ngli.sh and Marathi. He mentions a number of such letters which have 
already been brought to light and quotes a few h.nglish letters. One of these 
ib a letter f.*-om Peshwa I^aghunath Rao to King George III, dated the 17th 
January 1783. 

4 The Genealogy of the Jagat Seths oj Murshidabad by 
Mr. P. C. Nahar, M.A., B.L. 

The Jagat Seths are a very well, known family of Bengal. They are 
also the head of the Jain conimiinily in Bengal. Ihc history and doings 
of the Jagat Seths appear in many published works, but a complete genealogi- 
cal table of the family is not to be found anywhere. During his search for 
unpublished Jain inscriptions and manuscripts, buried in Bhandars or in the 
possession of private individuals, Mr. Nahar came across a “genealogical 
tabic with notices of tho various members of this interesting family.” In 
1916 he completed the table, from the materials then available for publication 
in the la*r Mr. Little’s proposed history of the family. Mr. Little having met 
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with an untimely death, the table could not be incorporated in his work. 
Mr. Nahar has since completed the genealogical table utilizing further 
information subsequently gathered by him. 

5. Old Judicial Records oj the Calcutta High Court by Mr. Badruddin 

Ahmad, B.A., Keeper of Records, High Court, Calcutta. 

Mr. Ahmad indicates briefly the nature of the records in the High Court 
and points to their importance from the point of view of history and sociology. 
The records of the two sides of the High Court are kept separate from one 
another. Those for the Appellate Side arc in Mr. Ahmad’s charge and they 
are well cared for. But those for the Original Side are not at pre.sent looked 
after in the manner they should be. He urged the nece.ssity for their proper 
care as they would otherwise be lost beyond repair. 

6. Some Anglodndian Terms and Origins by Mr. H. W. B. Moreno, B.A. 

In this interesting paper Mr. Moreno traced the origin of the c ommunity 

now known as the Anglo-Indian community. The Anglo-Indians were first 
officially designated East-Indian and the first recorded attempt made by the 
members of the community to establish themselves as a separate entity 
occurred in 1825, when at a meeting held in the Town Hall, Calcutta, the 
term “East Indian” was favoured, and the East Indian Club was formed. 

* East Indian” was for some time the generally accepted term, but a change 
took place later in the nineteenth century, and by 1876 the community was 
officially described as “Eurasian” and an association formed in that year to 
represent the community was styled the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
Association. Towards the end of the century, the term Eurasian was dropped 
and the Association became the Anglo-Indian Association. This appellation 
caused endless confusion, owing to its being also applied to Britishers who had 
retired to England after long residence in India. The term was however officially 
adopted before the Census of 1911, as a result of the representations of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire League. Considering that the members of the com- 
munity are descendants of various bands of European settlers who came to 
India, viz., Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, Prussians, French, Flemings and 
British, which is evident from their names, the appellation ‘Anglo-Indian’ 
is a misnomer. The more accurate designation .should be Euro-Indian or 
Eurindian. Mr. Moreno also traced the life histories of some of the more 
prominent families of the community. 

7. The Last Will and Testament of Amir-ul Omara Shqisia Khan, 
Viceroy of Bengal, 1663-77 and 1679-89, by Khan Bahadur 
Syed Abdul Latif, B.L. 

Shaista Khan was one of the most capable administrators under the Mughal 
rule. He served with distinction as Governor of many provinces, but his 
Viceroyalty of Bengal for nearly a quarter of a century, stands out prominently 
as one of exceptional brilliance. The history of his career is too well known 
and needs no repetition. His Last Will — a translation of which is given in his 
paper by Mr. Latif, was drawn up by Shaista Khan two years before his death 
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in 1696 A. D. with the object of setting at rest all possibilities of a quarrel 
among his progeny by distributing himself his properties among them during 
bis own life time, “There are certain matters not yet chronicled by any 
historian to which this document gives us a clue. For example, the real name 
of his favourite daughter Bibi Pari, which was ‘Iran Dukht,* has been found 
in this Will. It happily solves the question of identity of Bibi Biban, the lady 
v/ho lies buried near the Majiganj Mausoleum close to Narayanganj In the 
District of Dacca. Antiquarians have hitherto tried to theorise on the matter 
but in vain. It is, however, distinctly stated in this document that the tomb 
of Turan Dukht alias Bibi Biban, his daughter, lies in the Subah of Jahangirnagar 
on the bank of the Lakhya. The number of children he had and the jaigirs 
and other personal properties held by him in different parts of India, can be 
gathered from this document. It has clear reference to seven sons, five 
daughters, one sister, two grandchildren, his father Asef Khan and grand- 
father Itimad-ud-Dowla. Nawab Samsam-ud-Dowla Shah Nawaz Khan*s 
famous biographical work, the ‘Maasir-ul-Umara, the magnum opus which 
contains the lives of all noblemen, with any pretensions to importance during 
the Mughal period, gives particulars of only two sons (viz., Iqidat Khan and 
Abul Fateh Khan) and two daughters who have been mentioned as wives of 
certain persons. Mr. Bradley-Birt in his Romance of an Eastern Capital written 
on the basis of the latest available materials, mentions 8 sons and 3 daughters. 
The will under review gives particulars of 7 sons and 5 daughters. It also 
discloses that he had married several wives, but it has not been possible to 
ascertain their names and particulars.” The document has the seal of the 
Chief Judge (Qaizi-ul-Quzzat) at the top, showing that registration of deeds 
was among the functions of Qazis in those days. 

8. Dutch Records from the Dutch and British Easi India Companies 
Commission's of 1762-63 on their a0airs in Bengal, by the 
Rev, Father H. Hosten, S. j. 

In this paper Father Hosten brings to the notice of the Commission the 
existence in Archbishop Goethals’ Library, St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, of a 
bundle of manuscript papers emanating from the Dutch Commission which in 
1762 63 conferred at London with the British Commissaries of the East 
Ind ian Company about their difficulties created in Bengal by the Batavia 
armament of 1759. Archbishop Goethals acquired these papers between the 
years 1891 and 1894, but it is not known from what source they came. Some of 
the docuinerits are in French and the others in Dutch. They consist of three 
portions (I) Letters received in Holland from the Dutch Commission, in 
London; (2) Copies of letters sent from Holland to the Dutch Commissaries in 
London and (3) Some detached papers from both sides. Father Hosten attaches 
an Index to these papers and considers that valuable materials for the history 
of the two Companies in Bengal at a most critical time would be forthcoming 
from them if they were properly scrutinised, 
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9. Some aspects of the Revenue collection in Bengal immediately after 
the assumption of the Dewani by Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, M.A., M.B.E. 

In this interesting paper Mr. Ramsbotham elucidates some of the difficulties 
that confronted the Company’s officers and agents in collecting the revenue 
of Bengal. 

10. Some unpublished Records in connection with the capture of Rohtas 
in 1764 by Professor J. N. Samaddar, B.A. 

A very Interesting paper based on some unpublished records. 

11. A few words about my Notes on the Early History of Manipur may 
not prove uninteresting to the readers. The history of Manipur will be found 
in Gait’s History of Assam, Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India, Hunter’s Imperial 
Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Johnstone’s My Experience in the Naga Hills and Manipur 
and Brown’s Statistical Account of the Native State of Manipur. But the early 
history of the country remains more or less obscure. Official documents 
recently traced in the Imperial Record Department furnished interesting in- 
formation about the country which does not appear to have been utilized by 
any historian before. TTiete notes give a history of the country during the 
early period, particularly of the time of its first Hindu King, who was originally 
a Naga. The first diplomatic relations between the Manipuris and the British, 
the first treaty — offensive and defensive — entered into between them and the 
possibility of trade between India and China are subjects which are for the 
first time discussed in this paper. 

The Members meeting was held on the 13th January in the Secretary’s 
room. The subjects considered by the Commission and the Resolutions passed 
on them are now under the consideration of the Government of India. They 
will be printed later in the official proceedings of the Commission. 

THE HISTORICAL EXHIBITION. 

A special feature of the meeting of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission. as has been mentioned above, was an Exhibition of documents, 
paintings and other objects of historical interest. We give below a description 
of some of the more important exhibits withovit which no account of the meeting 
can be complete. 

Among the exhibits were a number of documents of historical importance 
obtained mainly from the Government archives in Calcutta, viz.. Imperial 
Record Department, the Bengal Record Room, the Calcutta High Court and 
the Sheriff’s Office, while public bodies and private individuals exhibited old 
interesting manuscripts, valuable pictures and other historical relics. 

Of the manuscript documents exhibited by the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment special mention may be made of the notes and minutes in which the 
Governor-General Lord William Bentinck and the members of his Council (of 
whom the Hon. T. B. afterwards Lord Macaulay was one) discussed the question 
of promoting European literature and science among the natives of India in 
1835, and the minute which the next Governor-General Lord Auckland recorded 

II 
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on the subject of native education in 1839, the holographs of Lord Clive, the 
treaty of 1845 with King Christian VllI of Denmark which transferred the Dutch 
Settlements in India to the English, a letter written in 1773 by Warren Hastings 
to the Council at Calcutta intimating the cession of Kora and Allahabad to the 
Navoab Vazir of Oudh in consideration for a sum of fifty lakhs of rupees, the 
farmans and sanads granted to the East India Company by the Mughal Emperors 
dating from 1633 and including those by which the Dewam of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa was conferred upon the Company in 1765 and the original Persian 
letters received from Indian Princes, Chiefs and Nobles, which apart from 
their historical importance represented fine specimens of calligraphy. Among 
these letters we find a report from the Muhammadan Judge at Benares notifying 
the release of the blind Emperor Shah Alam from the custody of his oppressor 
Ghulam Qadir Khan, negotiations by Tipu Sultan for a treaty of peace with 
the English, a letter of gratitude from the Maharaja of Mysore on being restored 
to the kingdom of his ancestors which had been usurped by Haider Ali. The 
visitors evinced a great deal of interest in the old maps of Calcutta and Fort 
William, while the seals belonging to Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore, his sons 
and officers, attracted much attention. 

Side by side with some old and worn out books exhibited by Mr. j. A. 
Chapman of the Imperial Library as instances of the decaying influence of the 
Indian climate on paper, the Imperial Record Department demonstrated how 
the old brittle records of the East India Company had been kept in a state of 
perfect preservation by a special process of repairing adopted by it and by 
the proper use of insecticides which kept away termites and other insects. 
Unfortunately these methods were not introduced sufficiently early but only 
after some injury had been done to the records by climatic influences. Ex- 
perience shows that paper, once it has become brittle, keeps well in a moist 
atmosphere while very dry weather has a tendency to bend or break it. 

The exhibits kindly lent by the Government of Bengal comprised the 
original minutes by Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore regarding the per- 
manent settlement of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (1789-90), a joint minute by 
Warren Hastings. Governor-General and Richard Barwell, one of his councillors, 
on the conduct of W. M. Thackeray, father of Thackeray, the novelist, while 
Collector of Sylhet (1773), and a number of original Qistbundia, Qabuliats and 
other documents in which figured the ancestors of some of the leading zamindars 
in Bengal, e.g. Krishna Kanta Nandi (commonly called Kanto Babu), the well- 
known Banian of Warren Hastings and founder of the Kasimbazar Raj family, 
Maharajadhiraj Tej Chand Bahadur of Burdwan, Maharani Bhawani of Natore. 
Maharajadhiraj Shib Chandra Bahadur of Nadia. Among the exhibits of the 
Calcutta High Court the papers relating to the trial of the confederates of Nabob 
Wazir Ali of Benares (1^). the trial of Mirza Jan Tapiah, the famous Urdu 
poet, for conspiracy against the East India Company (1800) were the most 
important. 

Some of the exhibits of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad were of great his- 
torical value and dated as far back as 1590. The following were the m6te 
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important ones : — Scenes from Vishnupur (Bankura), Brindaban, pictures of 
the days of Rajfi Ram Chandra, deeds and documents of great antiquity, Sanskrit 
texts and Treatises, early numbers of printed Bengali books and periodicals 
dating from 1778. 

A fine collection of architectural paintings including ‘A tomb at Jaunpur/ 
*Gate at the Fort, Benares,* ‘A mosque at Jaunpur,’ was exhibited by Mr. R. 
Chanda of the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum. 

The Nawab Bahadur of MursKidabad very kindly lent a rare album of 
portraits of Ghori Kings prepared under the orders of the Emperor Shah Jehan 
which was greatly admired by the visitors. The exhibits from the Maharaja 
of Nadia included the following : — Farman from Emperor Jehangir conferring 
the office of Chaudhuri and Qanungo on Bhattanand Chaudhuri for certain 
perganas, sword presented by Lord Clive to Krishna Chandra with the title 
'Maharajendra Bahadur/ the jewelled Katar (Dagger) presented by Emperor 
Jehangir to Maharaja Bhabanand Majumdar. The Raja Bahadur of Nashipur ex- 
hibited an old manuscript copy of the Mahabharata written in Deva Nagri char- 
acters. Sahibzada Ghulam Husain Shah of the Mysore family kindly lent a sword 
t:aid to have belonged to Timur which had the following inscription engraved 
on the blade : — “In the name of God the Compassionate and Merciful. The 
hand of God is above their hands. Ibe irresistible sword, the enemy-killer, the 
victorious, the sword of the king of the kings, the monarch of the monarchs, the 
Sultan Sahib Qiran, His Majesty Amir Timur. May God perpetuate his kingdom 
and Empire!** This sword was one of the principal items of attraction at the 
Exhibition. 

Babu Bahadur Singh Singhi’s exhibits included the following old valuable 
family jewels : — An emerald seal of Seth Sumar Chand; an emerald seal of 
jagat Seth Kushal Chand and an emerald seal of Rai llula.sh Chand. presented 
by Bahadur Shah the last Emperor of Delhi to Rai Hulash Chand, great grand- 
father of the Elxhibitor on the occasion of conferring the title ‘Rai’ upon him. 

Some fine paintings were exhibited by Mr. A. Stephen. He also lent some 
historical silverware said to have belonged to the time of Prithiraj and jehangir. 
Rai Bahadur M. L. Nahar exhibited some excellent historiced 
pictures. Mr. P. C. Nahar's collection of pictures was unsurpassed in beauty 
and variety. The Nauratan (nine jewels) showing Akbar with his Courtiers 
was greatly admired. His other exhibits, which aroused a great deal of interest, 
were the Jain Scrolls and a book on Indian microcosm. Among the documents 
shown were a farrnan bearing the seal of Emperor Akbar granted to Bhagwan 
and confirming him in the office of Qanungo for the province of Bengal on 30th 
September 1591. 

Rev. H. Hosten, S. j. exhibited some interesting photographs of pre- 
Portuguese Christian relics in India, Ceylon, Burma and China. 

The session was throughout of an intensely interesting character, and 
several of those present unhesitatingly declared it to be the most successful of 
all the meetings of the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

A. F. M. ABDUL ALL 
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A S rUDY of the biographical notes appended to the first volume of the 
“ Register of Admissions to the College at Fort William, which was 
printed in the last issue of Bengal Past and Present (Vol. XXIV, pp. 122 to I33h 
will show that several of the civilians mentioned therein ended their career r.s 
‘‘Commercial Residents *’ at various places such as Patna, Maldah, Cossim- 
bazar, Rungporc, (Rampore) Bauleah, Lukhipore, Comercolly, Santipore, 
Soonamooky, Radhanagore, Keerpoy, Hurripaul, Golagore, Jungypore, and 
Surdah. 

The first five “ factories ” stand in no need of identification. A few notes 
with regard to the others mciy be of interest. Lukhipore (Lakshmipur) in the 
Noakhali district is still a busy mart : a cloth factory was established there by 
the Fast India Company in 1756. Comercolly (Kumarkhali) is near Kushtia in 
the Nadia district. Santipore is also in the Nadia district, some sixty miles 
above Calcutta. It is still a trading town and was the site of one of the prin- 
cipal factories of the company. “ The industry of the ages had brought its 
muslins to the highest degree of perfection,’* says Thomas I wining, who was 
deputy to the Commercial Resident in 1794. Tantees (he tells us) wove the 
fine muslins, and Ruffngurs “ finished ” them. Soonamooky (Sonamukhi) in 
the Bankura district is now a centre of the shellac industry. Keerpoy (Khirpai) 
and Radhanagore are in the Midnapore district, the former near Chatal. 
Hurripaul (Haripal) is a village close to the Hindu shrine of Tarakeshwar in the 
Hooghly district. Golagore (Golaghur) is in the same district near the 
" Moggura ” of RennelTs map (Magra) where the manufacture of cotton colths 
is recorded as early as 1755. Jungypore (where the Company had a flourishing 
silk factory) is nowadays the headquarters of a subdivision in the Moorshidabad 
district. Lastly, Surdah is in the Rajshahye district ; the old Residency building 
here is occupied by the Police Training School. 

What were these “ Commercial Residencies ”? We shall find a clue in 
Miss Emma Roberts’s ' East India Voyager ” (written in 1839 but published ui 
London in 1845) where information is given by *’ a gentlemen who has served 
during a period of fourteen years with the highest credit to himself, as a Judge 
and Magistrate.” 

There are only three distinctions as to the line of service — the political, 

the judicial and revenue, and the commercial In former 

days, when the East India Company was ii trading corporation, there 


were many rich and valuable appointments called Commercial 
Agencies, the officers holding which superintended the advances made 


to the cultivators of cotton and persons employed in the production of 
silk, and in due season received the produce and remitted it to 
CalcuttJi Ihe magnitude of the Government interests en- 
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trusted to these commercial agents, and the sums of money which they 
had at their disposal, rendered, 1 presume, these offices of high trust, 
for they used to be highest in remuneration of the whole service. Yet 
it seems singular that this should have been so, as the work was most 
easy and the labour little. The agent had a fine mansion allowed 
him, he had little trouble in going about to visit his district, and his 
business was confined to looking over accounts, signing papers, and 
adjusting petty differences between cultivators : while the real details 

of the office were conducted by his head officer or dewan 

Consequently these offices, with much pay and little work, were prizes 
given to individuals who had good interest, and in this line were made 
many of those large and princely fortunes which used to astonish the 
people of England. 

THE ••KOI'HIES” AF SURUL, IN BEERBUOOM. 

A good example of the residences in which these Commercial Agent.s or 
Residents lived is afforded by the “ Kothies ’’ at Surul, near Bolpur, in the 
district of Beerbhoom. Mr. S. Sinha, Revenue Secretary of the Biirdwan Raj, 
has favoured us with some interesting particulars of these “ Kothies.” 

The ” Burra Kothi,” which is in a dilapidated condition and stands on the 
Burdwan-Suri road, in its own grounds of some eighty acres, is distinguished 
by a white marble tablet (twenty-four inches by eighteen) which is affixed to 
the western wall and bears the following inscription : 

Here Resided 

At the end of the 18th Century 
Mr. Cheap 

1 he b irst Commercial Resident 
at Surul. 

He was highly regarded by the People. 

With the history ol the Burra Kothi, where a thousand and one looms were 
once busy weaving garas and other cotton and silk piece-goods, is associated 
the name of the Sinha family of Raipur, of which Lord Sinha is now the head. 
Baboo Shyam Kishoi .Sinha, the founder of the family, wa.s the dewan of the 
tactory, and used to receive. Rs. 1,001 daily from the weavers whom he brought 
from his native village of Chandrakona. 1 he hand woven f^aras produced by 
these weavers were dyed blue and sent to L.ngland for use :vi military and naval 
uniforms. 

lire Chota Kothi, which was formerly the property of Lord Sinha and is 
now owned by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, was a sugar factory in the days of 
the Company. At a later date it was converted by the East India Company 
into a small railway workshop, which was the nucleus of the present va.>»t 
organization at Jamalpur. It was known at that time as ” Wilson s Kothi,” 
from a gentleman of that name on the Engineering Staff of the Railway. 
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JOHN CHEAP. 

There is a good deal about John Cheap in Sir William Hunter’s Annals of 
Rural Bengal, a book which was originally written in 1868, as the dedication to 
Sir Cecil Beadon shows. Perhaps the best account is that which is given by 
Ram Ghulam Bawarchi who at the age of eighty was questioned by the author 
as to his recollections of the district from 1785 to 1820. The “ Cook’s 
Chronicle ’’ is as follows : 

The first English lord of Beerbhoom was Keating Saheb (Christopher 
Keating, Collector from 1 788 to 1 793) : my father was cook to him, and 
1 have seen him. My mother held me up in her arms to look at him 

when he passed with his sepoys and elephants I also knew 

Cheap Siiheb. My father went to be his cook when Keating Saheb 
left. Cheap Saheb was the Company’s merchant. He had a great house 
on the top of a hill, with a wall all round, higher than the ramparts 
round the fort in Calcutta. Within the wall were gardens and orchards 
bearing many fruits ; also many houses and stores. 1 he Company’s 
cloth was kept there : and the gomastahs and keranies lived in a village 
within the wall. 1 here were also sepoys to guard the Company's 
storehouses : and the inferior servants of the Company lived in a town 
at the bottom of the hill. Cheap Saheb was a rich and powerful 
Saheb : he had many children, mostly daughters, each of whom had 
servants of their own. There were six table servants to wait on Cheap 
Saheb and the Mem Saheb. He had about sixty house-servants in all, 
with many horses, and an aviary full of strange birds. Deer used to 
run about in the pleasure-grounds. The Mem Saheb used to be very 
fond of flowers. ,He was a great Saheb and I learned my trade in his 
kitchen. 

Afterwards there was a gentleman at Elambazar, on the river, Erskine 
Saheb, who died not many years ago. He ahso was a great Saheb, 
and was in partnership with Cheap Saheb. TTiey traded in many 
things — in cloth, sugar, silk, etc.- and made much money. 

According to Hunter, the sum spent upon the mercantile investment in Beer- 
bhoom varied from £45,000 to £65,000 a year. The Commercial Resident was 
the real head of the district. He was of longer standing in the service than 
the Collector and less liable to be transferred ; and besides his official pay, he 
had a large private income, fo\ he was permitted to carry on an extensive 
business on his own account. 

We find Mr. Keating complaining that he can barely subsist on his salary ; 
that the mud tenement in which the Collector lived was letting in 
water, and tumbling upon his head; and petitioning in vain for a 
single rood of land on which to build a house. Mr. Cheap, on the 
other hand, not only made a fortune, and bequeathed the largest 
indigo plantations in that part of Bengal, but meanwhile lived sump- 
tiionsiy in a pile of buildings surrounded by artificial lakes and 
j^pacious gardens, and defended by a strong wall. The ruins crown 
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the top of a hill visible for many miles, and cover as large a space 
as the palaces, pavilions, and mausoleums which the princes of Beer- 
bhoom had erected during one hundred years. For nearly a quarter 
of a century he remained in his palace at Soorool, a visible type of 
the wealth, magnificence and permanence of the great Company. 

The “first attack upon these fat kine“ was made, says the informant of 
Miss Emma Roberts, by “the clipping Dutchman,” Lord William Bentinck 
(Governor-General from 1828 to 1835), who “wisely made friends to himself 
of the Mammon of Leadenhall Street” by “cutting down all salaries save his 
own enormous stipend.” Nevertheless, they continued to be snug berths 
until the arrival of the “now Charter” [of 1833] which abolished trading by the 
Company, except in the case of salt and opium. The Company’s commercial 
concerns were wound up gradually by the Board of Salt, Customs, and Opium, 
and the buildings and sites were nearly all sold off. “Now” that is to say in 
1839, “two or three alone remain.” They are “well paid and lucrative appoint- 
ments but no sinecures, and are usually held by persons high up in the 
service.” 


THE COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS. 

Another branch of the Company’s Commercial Service was concerned with 
the collection of inland customs. At one time there were fifteen of these 
collectors statione in the largest towns of India. The system led to much 
abuse ; and it was eventually abolished as the result of a pamphlet published 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Trevelyan, the brother-in-law of Macaulay (who 
served in the Bengal Civil Service from 1826 to 1842). Two posts alone were 
retained, the one connected with import and export customs at Calcutta, and 
the other for the collection of frontier duties in Upper India. Both Commer- 
cial Residents and Collectors of Customs continued to draw large emoluments : 
but the old opportunities for shaking the pagoda tree were gone. 

SOME TYPICAL EXAMPLES. 

An excellent example of the “ commercial civilian ” is exhibited by 
William Bracken whose portrait, executed on a heroic scale by one Kroomhollz, 
hangs in the Collector’s room in the Calcutta Customs House. Bracken arrived 
in Bengal on June 10, 1827, and commenced his service on February 7, 1828, 
as Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of Trade. In August of that year 
he acted as Import Warehouse Keeper, and in November, was sent as offi- 
ciating Commercial Resident to Jungypore, where he remained a year. He 
then returned to Calcutta and acted as Deputy Collector of Inland Customs. 
Fiom 1830 to 1832 he officiated as Commercial Resident at Cossimbazar, 
jiingypore, and Surdah. The remainder of his service until his retirement on 
annuity in 1857, was spent in the Customs House at the Presidency. He 
became acting Collector of Customs in 1837, and held that office for twenty 
years. His death took place as recently as September 16, 1891. An unevent- 
ful career was his : and very unlike that of the civilian on the judicial or 
executive side, 
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A similar case is that of Charles Chicheley Hyde, whose service extended 
from 1811 to 1838. From 1813 to 1819 he was attached to the office of the 
Export Warehouse Keeper: and from 1819 to 1835 (with an interval of five 
years, from 1824 to 1829, which he spent in Europe) was Commercial Resident 
successively at Comercolly (1819), Surdah (1820-24), Jungypore (1829-31), 
Santipore (1831) and Bauleah (1832-35). He then became Collector of Govern- 
ment Customs at the Presidency, and was Salt Agent of the 24 Pergunnahs 
and Jessore when he retired on annuity on August 6, 1838. His cognomen or 
Chicheley would appear to denote some form of connexion with the Plowden 
family. One member of that family, Richard Chicheley Plowden, was a 
Director from 1803 to 1829, and died in 1830: and another, William Henry 
Chicheley Plowden, was a Member of the Court from 1841 to 1853, and died 
In I860. It may have been from the former that f lyde obtained his nomination, 
and secured the diversion of his Indian career into the profitable paths of 
semi-official commerce. 

Among the “ commercial civilians *’ of note was Colin Shakespear 
(writer 1790) who was appointed Commercial Resident at Soonamooky on 
April 24, 1828, and died at Berhampore on April 6, 1835. From April 19. 
1823, to March 6. ^828, he was “ Superintendent General of the Shakespearian 
Rope Bridges, ” a post specially created for him. These bridges are mentioned 
by Heber in his Journal (vol. i. p. 83.) “ In passing Cossipoor,’* writes the 
bishop, “ on my return to Tittyghur, 1 called on Mr. C. Shakespear, and looked 
at his rope bridges, which are likely to be most useful, in this country at least, 
if not in Europe. . . The whole may be made to rest on sat timbers, and, 
with the complete apparatus of cordage, iron, and bamboos, may be taken 
to pieces and set up again in a few hours, and removed from place to place 
by the aid of a few camels and elephants.” Describing a bridge of this 
type, thrown over the Caramnasa, he says : ” The span of this bridge, which 
i.s strong enough to bear a field piece, is three hundred and twenty feet in 
elngth, its breadth eight : its flooring composed of stout bamboos, connected 
by coir rope, with a network handrail on either side, also of coir, as are the 
shrouds and principal tackling which support the whole.” The late Dr. C. R. 
Wil.son (in his List of Monumental inscriptions in Bengal) advances the theory 
that Colin Shakespear was a cousin of the author of ” Vanity Fair ” and the 
original of Jos Sedley. But Shakespear commenced his service in Bengal in 
1790, and was sixty four at the time of his death in 1835. This would carry 
the date of his birth back to 1771, which was about the time of the marriage 
of Sylhet Thackeray to Amelia Webb. TTie novelist was born in, Calcutta 
in 1811 : and his first cousins who were the children of ” Sylhet ” TTiackeray's 
daughter Emily, and John Talbot Shakespear (Col. Sir Richmond Shakespear 
and othcr.s) were far younger than Colin Shakespear. 
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HE creation of an Irish Free State has involved, by a crooked destiny, 
* the disappearance from the Army List of six historic battalions which. 

though provided with Irish titles under the system ol 
Passing of territorial nomenclature, are closely associated with 

ompanys ^uiopeann. history of the British in India. The connection 

of the disbanded regiments with Ireland is, indeed, 
of the faintest character : for they are the direct representatives of the 
"Company’s Europeans", without whom it is safe to say that there would 
be no British Empire in India. When the Government of India was taken 
over by the Crown, there were nine regiments of Europeans in the service of 
" John Company " and these were absorbed into the infantry of the line under 
the following numbers, the modern designation being added in each case : 

Royal Bengal fusiliers: 10 1st Foot (1st batt. Royal Munster Fusiliers). 

Royal Madras Fusiliers: 102nd Foot (1st batt. Royal Dublin Fusiliers). 

Royal Bombay Fusiliers : 103rd Foot (2nd batt. Royal Dublin Fusiliers). 

2nd Bengal Europeans : 104th Foot (2nd batt. Royal Munster Fusiliers). 

2nd Madras Europeans : 105th Foot (2nd batt. King’s Own Yorkshire 

Light Infantry). 

2nd Bombay Europeans : 106th Foot (2nd batt. Durham Light Infantry). 

3rd Bengal Europeans : 107th Foot (2nd batt. Royal Sussex Regiment). 

3rd Madras Europeans : 108th Foot (2nd batt. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers). 

3rd Bombay Europeans: 109th Foot (2nd batt. Leinster Regiment). 

Of these the 2nd Madras Europeans, the 2nd Bombay Europeans, and 
the 3rd Bengal Europeans, alone survive, by reason of the accident which has 
attached them to English County Regiments : and all are of comparatively 
modern origin. The traditions of the past are buried with the battalions which 
have been mustered out. 


’’Let us praise famous men.’’ So runs the time-honoured invocation at 
the University Sermon at Oxford. And herein more 
*^*^***^ famous especially are we "Bengallers" bound to comme- 
morate the doughty deeds of the Munster Fusiliers. 
Is there any regiment in the British Service (barring the Dublins) which can 
boast such an array of battles on its colours) 

Plassey, Condore, Masulipatam, Badara, Buxar,. Rohilcund 1774, 
Sholinghur, Carnatic, Rohilcund 1794, Guzerat, Deig, Bhurtpore, 
Ghuznee 1839, Affghanistan 1839, Ferozeshah, Chillianwallah, 
Goojerat, Punjaub, Pegu, Delhi 1857, Lucknow, Burma 1 885-— 1887, 
South Africa, 1899 — 1902. 
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The record of the Dublins (Clive’s Own) is equally glorious : 

A Royal Tiger superscribed Plassey. Buxar with the legend “Spectemur 
Agendo”. The Elephant superscribed “Carnatic”. 

Arcot, Wandewash, Pondicherry, Guzerat, Sholinghur, Nundydroog, 
Amboyna, Ternate, Banda, Scringapatam, Kirkec, Maheedpore, Beni 
Boo Alii, Ava, Aden, Mooltan, Goojerat, Punjaub, Pegu, Lucknow, 
Relief of Ladysmith, South Africa 1899 — 1902. 

Could there be a terser epitome of the rise of the British power in India 
during the last century and a half? And what shall be said of the further 
laurels won in the Great War — the landing at Gallipoli in which both Munstef.s 
and Dublins gained imperishable renown, and the desperate stand at Etreux 
during the retreat from Mons, when the Second Munsters, surrounded and 
almost annihilated, fought to the last against overwhelming odds ? 


The history of the Bengal Fusiliers dates back to the year 1652, when 

The “Din Shirts “ Ensign and thirty men were tent out from England 

for the protection of the British factory at Hooghly, 
in days when Job Charnock had not yet cast his eye upon the village of 
Suttanuttee. By 1756 the thirty men had grown to four companies: and after 
the arrival of Clive from Madras to recapture the settlement at Port William, 
the remnants of these companies together with any Europeans which could 
be collected, were formed into a battalion which became the Bengal European 
Regiment and later the Royal Bengal Fusiliers, They fought with the Madras 
P.uropeans at Plassey and routed Shah Alum at Bux<j:r. These are famous 
battles : but how many have heard of the equally brilliant campaign in 1 763 
under Major Thomas Adams against Meer Cossim, which culminated in the 
great fight at Oodwa Nullah? With Francis Forde, another forgotten leader 
who deserves a better fate, they beat the French at Condore and Masulipatam 
in the Northern Circars and routed the Dutch at Badara, or Biderra, near 
Chinsurah. Twice they took the field against the Rohillas, and helped Eyre 
Coote to beat Hyder Ali at Sholinghur. Their next adversaries were the 
Mahrattas : and they played a full part under Lake in the battle of Deig, 
when the British troops under continuous cross artillery fire captured four lines 
of batteries in succession by frontal attacks. They suffered heavily in the 
four unsuccessful assaults on Bhurtpore in 1805. but earned from Lake the 
title of the “Dirty Shirts” to which they always clung. Later on in 1826 
under Stapleton Cotton, they took their revenge and carried the impregnable 
fortress by storm. In the First Afghan War. they marched with Keane to 
Candahar and back to India by way of Ghuznee. With Gough they went 
through the first Sutlej campaign and ended it as a remnant of 200 men. 
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Europeans. 


The 2nd Bengal Europeans came into being in 1839 and saw their first 
great action at the bloody battle of Chillian wallah, 
Bengal and later on at Goojerat, where a real victory was 
won. Space forbids to speak of the deeds of both 
regiments during the Mutiny : but this at least must 
be chronicled. At ihe time of the Umbeyla Expedition of 1863, the colonel of 
the Second was Abraham Roberts, the father of “Bobs Bahadur.” The 
colours of these gallant regiments are now in the custody of His Majesty : 
their trophies are lodged with the United Service Institution in London : and 
their place in the Army List knows them no more. But their fame endureth 
foi ever. 


A FORMER officer of the Munsters informs us that most of the regimental 

plate dates from the days ot the Company, lo 
ihe Regimeiilnl Rrrc'-. , • i i r ■ i • • 

gether with the mess rurniture and certain prints 

of the Mutiny period, this has been placed in the 

Regimental Club in \Vhitehall Court. One of the most historic relics is the Drum 

Major s staff, the head of which was made from a champagne bottle opened after 

the battle of Chillian wall ah by the only two officers who survived. The two 

older sets of colours, of which one was u.sed by the Bengal Fusiliers, have been 

sent, one to the Royal Hibernian Academy, and the other to the Roman Catholic 

Cathedral at Westminster. 


The only King’s regiment which is now entitled to blazon the word 
Plassey “ on its colours is the Dorset Regiment. 

The Dorsets and .' lasacy. ^ battalion which w as fornicrly tthe 39th Foot 

and w'i’s originally known as Adlercron’s regiment, 
from the name of its commander, landed at Fort 
Saint George in January, 1756 — “Primus in Indis,” as the proud motto still 
testifies. It had been brought out from England on board the fleet ^vhich 
Admirals Charles Watson and George l^ocock hrd Ijcen ordered to take to 
I he Coromandel coast in anticipation of hostilities wuth the French. The ships 
had been diverted to the Bombay coa.<;t where they had assisted Clive in the 
reduction of Gheriah the stronghold of the Mahratta pirnle Angria : but had 
returned to Madras and were lying in the roads when the news was received 
on August 16, 1756 of the capture of Fort William and the tragedy of the Black 
Hole. Adlercron’s regiment was being kept in readiness to march against 
Bussy who had established himself with a French garrison near Hydera- 
bad. The bad news from Bengal altered their destination and they 
sailed for the Sandheads on October 16. On January 2, 1757, Calcutta 
once more fell into the hands of the Engli.sh. Chandernagore was attacked 
and Fort Orleans captured on March 22, after a nine days’ siege : and on the 
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morning of June 23. came the final overthrow of Seraj-ud-dowla at Plassey. 
The most efficient portion of the Nawab’s force was a small party of forty or 
fifty French gunners commanded by M. St. Frais, or Sinfrey. Two of the 
cannon from their battery may be seen to-day in the Victoria Memorial Hall. 


Although Lord Ronaldshay has called his new book “The Land of the 
Thunderbolt,” its pages are not exclusively devoted 
park' ^at Mowshld^bad^ Sikkim and Bhutan. He has also something to say 

about the Bengal jungle : and of the way in which, 
on the outskirts of the ancient city of Moorshedabad, the forest has completely 
swallowed up the artillery park of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal. Behar. and 
Orissa. One huge cannon (he notes), seventeen and a half feet in length, and 
five feet in circumference, and weighing seven and a half tons, is left embedded 
in the trunk of a peepul tree which has wrapped itself about it. “With such 
examples before one’s eyes one realises why there are few historic buildings 
in Bengal.” 


India is nevertheless, full of romance. It lurks even in the pages of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, as witness the following 
Bourbons in Bhopal. extract which may be found under the unpromising 

heading of Ichhawar, a town of four thousand odd 
inhabitants in Central India, which has formed part of the Bhopal State since 
IffIS:-. 

The Ichhawar tahsil was for many years held in jagir by the Bhopal 
Bourbons, who have given a succession of shrewd councillors and 
valiant soldiers to the State. About 1560 Jean Philippe Bourbon of 
Navarre, a cousin of Henry IV. came to India. He entered the 
service of Akbar, married Juliana, said to have been a sister of 
Akbar’s ‘Christian wife,’ and was created a Nawab. The family 
continued in the service of the Delhi emperors till 1739, when on the 
sack of that city by Nadir Shah, they fled to the fort of Shergarh which 
they held in fagir in the territory of the Narwar chief. The family re- 
mained in Narwar in safety till 1778, when the Raja, who was jealous 
of his powerful feudatory, attacked Shergarh and massacred all but 
four of the family, who managed to escape to Gwalior. After the 
capture of Gwalior in 1780 by Major Popham, some territory was 
assigned to them, and soon after Salvador Bourbon took service in 
the Bhopal State, and became a general in the State army. Salvador’s 
non Balthasar was minister to Wazir Muhammad, and was instru- 
mental in concluding the treaty of 1818 with the British Government, 
being one of the signatories. During the Mutiny of 1857 the fugitives 
from Agar were hospitably received by Jean de Silva and several of 
the Bourbon family who were then residing in the town. Members 
6f tlic family still live in the State. 
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The Filosc family in the Gwalior State, who are of Neapolitan extraction, 
furnish another example of the Indianized foreign adventurer : but they are of 
humble origin. Jean Baptiste Filose, known as Jan Batteejis, served Scindia 
for no less than forty-seven years, and was commander-in-chief in 1843, at 
the time of the battles of Maharajpore and Punniar — commemorated by the 
well-known “Pepper Box” on the Strand Road, outside the Water Gate of 
Fort William. As he had £40,000 invested in Company’s paper, he arranged 
that he should be locked up by his own men before the fighting with the British 
began ! 


Mr. AU'RED Spencer, the editor, and Messrs. 1 lurst and Blackett, the pub' 

. . lishers, of the “The Memoirs of William Hickey” 

A missing portrait by • r i 

Chinnery of William are anxious to trace a portrait of that entertaining 

Hickey. individual which, according to his own account, wa.s 

painted by George Chinnery at Calcutta in hebruary, 1808. It was, says 
Hickey, presented by the artist to Sir Henry Russell, the uncle of Rose Aylmer, 
who was Chief Justice of Bengal from 1806 to 1813 : and hung in Russell s 
dining room in the Court House alCalciitta.” The phraseology is peculiar: 
for Russell did not reside at the Court House. When still a puisne judge, he 
built the first house in the street which bears his name and was living there 
when Rose Aylmer was carried in March 1800 from its gale.s to her grave in the 
South I ark Street cemetery. Iradition as.sign.s the silc to the one now occu- 
pied by the large house and compound which constite the headquarters of the 
Royal Calcutta Furf Club. It was thought by the present writer that Hickey 
might be alluding to the Chief Justice’s private room in the old Supreme Co\ut 
building which stood in Ksplanadc We.st on the same spot as the present 
High Co\ul : but no such picture is to be found either in the private room now 
allotted to the ( hief Ju.stice of Bengal or anywhere else on the I ligh Court pre- 
mises. A search in the Victoria Memorial Hall has been equally unsuccessful. 
The portrait docs not appear to have been taken to England by Sir Henry 
Russell, for the present Lady Riissell knovs’s nothing of it. Can any mcrnbei 
of the Societ\ tlur>w a light upon the mystery 


Another 

pictinc. 


lost 


It is curious that no porlrait should yet have been discovered of the author 
of these extraordinarily interesting memoir.s : for in 
the second volume which was published in 1818, a 
mo.st circumstantial account is given (p. 386) of 

another picture which was painted at Lisbon in 1782 by Mr. 1 bomas Hickey 
a portrait pair.ter with whom my family ha<l been acquainted and done him 
some service in his profession, but I had rover before seen oi heard of him. 
William Hickey and Charlotte Barry, a fair companion of his whom he 
afterwards married and who died in Calcutta on December 25, 1783, at the 
age of twenty-one, were waiting in Lisbon for a ship to take them to Bengal, 
and they eventually obtained a passage in the Rcinha de Portugal, a vessel 
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belonging to Luis Barretto, a broiher of Joseph Barretto of Calcutta. They 
sailed on June 23, 1762. Thomas fhckey is stated to have twice painted his 
namesake William “making cm admirable representation of me.” One copy 
was sent to William Hickey’s sister in London and the other remained with 
Charlotte, and was presumably taken out to India. Both these pictures have 
likewise disappeared. 


Wl have already (Bengal Past and Present, Vo\. XXIV, p. 97) given some 
^iccount of Chinnery. Thomas 1 lickey was born about 1 760 in Dublin and 

after studying at the Royal Hibernian Academy’s 
Ihonins Hickey. School and in Rome, practised in London as a 

portrait painter. 1 here are (or were) portraits by him 
ot the first Marquess Townshend (1769) and of the fourth Duke of Bedford 
in the Dublin Mansion House : and his portrait of Mrs. Abington the actress 
hangs on the walls of the Garrick Club building in London. With another 
artist, William Alexander, he accompanied Lord Macartney’s mivssion to China 
(1792-1794): and a drawing by him of a Chinese scene is in the print room at 
the British Museum. He also went to India and resided there until his death 
in 1822 : hwi the drle of his arrival is uncertain. It is thought by some that 
he was the author of “ The History of Painting and Sculpture from the Earliest 
Accounts ” of which only the first volume was i)ublished at Calcutta in 1766. 
He painted in 1601, cither at Scringapatam or at Vellore, a scries of portraits 
of the family of Tippoo Sultan, wliich were formerly at Government House, 
Calcutta. 1 hey were brought there from Barrackpore by Lord Dufferin and 
rue now at Belvedere. In October 1799 he announced ll'ut he had undertaken 
(o paint seven pictures in coniicction with the capture of Sering; patam : the 
subjects being : the storming of the breach at Scringapatam, the interview with 
the 1 Vinces in I he Palace, the finding of Tippoo’s body, the first interview 
o! the Commissioners of Mysore with the family of the Rajah, the funeral ol 
I ir>])oo, the reception of Lieutenant Harri., with the colours of Tippoo at 
I oit Saint George, and the placing of the Rajali on the Musinid of Mysore. 
It was also stated that engravings of these pictures would be executed bv 
(uninent artists in London, But the well known pictures of the assault and 
taking of Seringapatam and tli^^' discovery of the body of l ippoo are by other 
ru lists such as Sir Robert Kcr f^ortcr (1780- 1642) and Sir David Wilkie. 

1 Inally, on May 4, 1800, the first anniversary of the fall of Seringapatam, a 
lull length portrait of the Earl of Mornington (Lord Wellesley) which, had been 
painlcd by 1 ilrkey at the request of the principal inhabitants of Madras, was 
exhibited at the Exchange. 1 ie was still in the Southern Presidency in 1916, 
for his portrait of Colonel Colin Mackenzie (Surveyor General at Madras from 
1610 to 1916 and at C.alcutta from 1816 to 1821) which is now at the India Office, 
v/as painted in that year at Madras. 
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A Correspondent writes : In the account of Major John Scott Waring, the 

agent of Warren Hastings in England, which is given 

... Scott- in the article on The Farington Diary in the last issue 

Wanng s .econd son. 

there is an omission (which is no doubt accidental) to 
state that Waring’s second son died in Calcutta, when acting as Adjutant of the 
Bodyguard to the first Lord Minto, and is buried in South Park Street cemetery. 
According to the Bengal Obituary (p. 98) the tomb bears the following inscrip- 
tion : — 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus Tam cari capitis. Sacred to the 
memory of Lieutenant Charles Scott Waring Adjutant to the 
Bodyguard of The Right Honorable the Governor-General Obiit 
2nd February 1813. Aetat. 26. His cheerful disposition, conciliatory 
manners and unaffected simplicity of character Endeared him to his 
relatives and friends and acquired him the regard of all who knew 
him, while his conduct in his profession obtained him the public 
applause, And private regard of his noble patron; who represented 
him most where he was emulous of being known, as a youth of the 
first promise. Past are those hopes, closed are those views which 
promised to realize his moderate desires and which opening bright 
prospects to his relatives and friends : now spread a deeper gloom 
over his sad loss. 


^^R. William Foster writes: In the interesting notes on the Farington 
Diary (Bengal Past and Present^ Vol. XXIV., p. 37) it 
Catherine Hampden Hoppnr-r is suggested that the strangely-named Catherine 

Hampden Hoppner, who was a member of the Beng.d 
Civil Service from 1804 to 1821, was a son of John Hoppner, R.A., the well- 
known portrait painter. On looking up the Writers Petitions I find that the 
.surmise is correct. The papers concerning his appointment show that he was 
born on April 24, 1784, and baptized on May 24 following at St. James s, West- 
minster, his parents being John and Phebe Hoppner. 1 le was nominated as a 
writer by Sir Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe (Director of the Company from 1 789 
‘o 1812, and father of Lord Metcalfe) at the instance of the Right Honourable 
Henry Addington, who was then (1803) Prime Minister. 


Some extracts were given in the last volume of Bengal Post and Present (vol. 

XXIV, pp. 97 — 102) from the Letters of Sir Edward 
Dr. William Twining. Paget, who was Commander-in-Chief in India from 
1822 to 1825. There hangs at the Town Hall in the 
room of the Secretary to the Bengal Legislative Council a beautifully painted 
portrait of Dr. Vl/illiam Twining, who accompanied Sir Edwaid Paget lo 
Calcutta as his personal surgeon and in 1824 exchanged from the King s to the 
Company’s service and became an assistant surgeon on the Bengal establish- 
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ment. He was appointed first permanent assistant medical officer at the 
General Hospital and held the post until his death on August 25, 1835 at the 
age of 45, enjoying an enormous private practice. Twlning's early career was 
of a distinguished character. He served when a young man as hospital assistant 
under the Duke of Wellington and went through the whole of the Peninsular 
War. In March 1804 he was promoted to be staff assistant surgeon, and 
entered Paris with the allied army as a member of Lord Hill’s staff. He was 
present at Waterloo : and when Sir Edward Paget was appointed Governor of 
Ceylon in 1821, he went out with him as his medical attendant. The inscription 
on the picture in the Town Hall record.s that it was presented by his daughter 
Lady Cleeve in 1913. A place should be found for this undeniable work of art 
ill the Victoria Memorial Hall. 1’here is a monument to Twining in St. John’s 
Church. 


In Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor’s “Memorials of St. James’s Street” (1922, 
pp. 265, 266) allusion is made to the sale in the year 
The “Arcot Diamonds ’ of Queen Victoria’s accession of two diamonds of 

Diamond*!’’ historic interest. We read that on July 20, 1837, 

Messrs. J. G. and G. A. Sharp sold at Willis’s Rooms 
by auction ”By order of the Trustees appointed by His Majesty for the Collection 
and Distribution of the Deccan Booty” the famous Nassuck (Nasik) Diamond 
(weighing 357]/^ grains and of the purest water) which had been “captured by 
the combined armies under the command of the late Most Noble General The 
Marquis of Hastings, G.C.B.” in the final campaign against the Mahrattas 
which ended in the surrender of the Peshwa, Baji Rao the Second, to Sir John 
Malcolm on June 3, 1818. The catalogue was illustrated by copper plates 
representing the various facts relating to this famous Diamond as well as other 
valuable jewels formerly in the possession of Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, 
Joseph Bonaparte, and the Sultan Selim. Together with the Nassuck Diamond 
were disposed of “By order of the Exors of the late Mr. Bridge of Ludgate Hill, 
the Celebrated Arcot Diamonds which were formerly sold by the direction of the 
Exors of Her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte.” These were the famous stones 
(says Mr. Chancellor) which Warren Hastings on his return to England in 1785. 
presented to Queen Charlotte and which were supposed to have influenced her 
Majesty in receiving Mrs. Hastings. At the Queen's death they had been 
purchased by Bridge the jeweller. What has happened to these diamonds ? Do 
thev adorn the tiara of some ’’ dollar queen ” in New York or Chicago? 
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XHOM.AS -AND ILLLA.M DA.NIELL 
ROBERT HOME. 



(goBer^ 55ome'8 ^or^rai( of ^Bomae 
1Ct?ifftam ©aniePf* 

JJENTION was made in Part 1 of this volume (p. 3) of a portrait by Robert 
Home of Thomas and William Daniell which forms part of the collection 
of the Asiatic Society of Benj^al. It hangs over a doorway on the top of the 
main staircase of the building occupied by the Society in Park Street, and has, 
we believe, never before been reproduced. I he Council of the Society have, 
however, been good enough to permit a photograph to be taken of the picture 
by Mr. Percy Brown, A.R.C.A., the Principal of the Calcutta School of Art (to 
whom an expression of gratitude is also due) : and the result may be seen on 
the opposite page. The painting is thus described by the late Dr. C. R. Wilson 
in his “Descriptive Catalogue” (1897) : 

“ The younger Daniell — William — reclines in an easy attitude in a wide 
chair. Mis left leg is crossed over his right. His cheek rests on his left 
hand, his left elbow on the arm of the chair. His right forearm is sup- 
ported by the top of a closed book placed upright In his lap. The right 
hand drooping over the edg of the top of the book holds a crayon. He 
wears a black coat thrown open, showing a white shirt without any 
collar, anci yellow breeches. The face clean shaven, with light brown 
hair, looks to the left of the spectator. The elder Daniell — Thomas — is 
standing before him to his right. He looks toweards his nephew, to 
whom he is pointing out some object in the distance. He wears a 
white cravat and a brown coat. The face is clean shaven. The hair is 
scanty and turning grey. The hands are left unfinished.” 

When and where was this picture painted ? We know from the dates 
appended to the sketches of Southern India in the second series of Oriental 
Scenery which consists of “Twenty-four views taken in 1792 and 1793, ’ that 
the Danlells were at Calcutta in 1792 and thereafter in the Madras Presidency 
from June of that year until some time in 1793, when they left India. Robert 
I loine who was a pupil of Angelica KaulTmann, R.A., and exhibited a picture 
at ^he Royal Academy as early as 1 770, is believed to have landed in Madras in 
1 790. During his residence there he paintctl a portrait of Lord Cornwallis and 
also took some sketches in the Mysore country. He did not go to Calcutta until 
the end of 1793 : and went still later to Lucknow, upon his appointment by the 
Nawab Wazir, Asaf-ud-daiila, as historical and portrait painter to the Court. 
It would seem, therefore, that Home met the Daniells in Madras and painted 
the picture there, either in the winter of 1792 or the spring of 1793. Thomas 
Daniell who was born in 1749, would then be forty-three years of age. His 
nephew William, was exactly twenty years his junior, and had accompanied his 
uncle to India at the age of fourteen. Home removed in 1828 from Lucknow 
to Cawnpore. where he died on September 12, 1834, at the age of elghty-two. 
His collection of pictures was presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
his son, Brigadier and Colonel Home. 
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A MONG the many artists who visited India during the closing years of the 
eighteenth century was one Charles Smith. We may read the following 
account of him in that olla podrida of useful information, Carey’s “Good Old 
Days of 1 lon’ble John Company:” (Vol. II. page 257): 

Charles Smith, who styled himself “Painter of the Great MogiJ,” was a 
Scotchman, a native of the Orkneys, who set up in London as an artist. 
He excelled in portraits and exhibited at the Acsidemy in this branch; 
and in 1792 a fancy subject, “Shakespear as an infant nursed between 
Tragedy and Comedy.” He removed to Edinburgh in 1793, and 
thence came out to India. (1) 


Remembering who the Mogul was and the troubles of the times, it seems 
at first highly improbable that Charles Smith could have gone to Delhi. 
We know that some years afterwards Lord Valentia was told he would 
be scarcely safe in travelling to Agra. But it so happens that in 1794 
there was a complete lull in Upper India : the blind old Shah Alum 
was (to be sure) a pensioner of Scindia : but for a time he lived in 
comfort, and though the death of Scindia removed his patron early 
in 1794, yet the Nana Furnavis kept all things straight, and there 
seems no reason why Smith should not have gone up-covintry, nor why 
the old Mogul should not have employed his services. 


Whether any of Smith's handiwork survives, we are not able to state. The 
artist left the country in 1796; but the East does not seem to have 
afterwards influenced his choice of subjects. He was an accomplished 
sort of man apparently; for he published in 1802, a musical entertain- 
ment in two acts, called “ A Trip to Bengal.” 

He died at Leith in 1824, having reached the good old age of 75. 

There is another reference to Smith in an nrticle entitled "European 

»«*'*!* o')! Lucknow " which was published in the Pioneer of 

March 29, 1919. It runs as follows : — 


Ir. the India Re^ster for 1806, among the European residents of Bengal in 
t e entry Smith, Charles, portrait painter, Lucknow." Smith’s 
^'^aLo appear in the Registers for the five following years. 


(758^tonii '***n*’ J'f'* 6e stated that Smith went out to India in the Bellmonl 

•• the Co'asrand 1783 fo, 
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Against some of the entries stands the date 1783. This seems to indi- 
cate that Smith came to India in that year. He was a native of the 
Orkney Isles and was born about 1749. He was befriended by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, but became unpopular on account of his political 
opinions. He exhibited in various tinglish galleries sixteen pictures 
between 1776 and 1797. In 1802 he published "A Trip to Bengal, 
A Musical Entertainment.” 

In India Smith’s charges for portraits were half length Ks. 250; llirce- 
quarter length Rs. 500; I’ull length Rs. 1,000. lie painted a portrait 
of himself in Indian dress which was mezzotinted by S. W. Reynolds. 
After his return to England he described himself as ” pa inter to the 
Great Mogul,” but it is doubtful whether he ever went to Delhi. 1!*.^ 
died in England in 1624. 

Finally, in an article on ” Anglo Indian Miniaturi.sts ” by Mr. A. Franci.s 
Steuart, which appeared some years ago, we find it stated : 

Charles Smith, an Orkney man, also went to India in 1783, iind fioni 
1789 resided in Londo.n under the style of ” Painter to the Great 
Mogul.” He died itr 1024, after a succc.ssful career. 

None of Smith’s pictures have survived, to the knowledge of the pvesciiL 
v/ritcr, and no mention of them has been di.scovcred. But the object of this 
article is not to discuss his merits a.s a painter. It is propo.«^cd to give a 
summary of the contents of his “ musical enter Laimncnt ” entitled “A I rip 
to Bengal.” A copy of this is preserved in the British Museum Library. It 
is a thin book of 52 pages, bound in boards, and the Title page is as follows ; — 

A TRIP TO BENGAL 
A MUSICAL EN TER TAINMEN T 
IN TWO ACTS 

WRITTEN BY CHARLES SMI III 
LONDON : Printed at the Oriental Tic:.s 
by Wilson & Co. Wild-Court, Lincolns Inn Helds 
for S. Ridgway and Black and Parry 
1802. 

By way of frontispiece Smith’s portrait of himself, ns engravea by S. W. 
Reynolds, is prefixed, with the legend " Charles Smith, painter to the Great 
Mogul : ipse pinxt, S. W. Reynolds Sculpt. 
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There is an elaborate dedication in the following terms. 

To Sir John Maepherson Bart (2). Late Governor-General of Bengal 
and to the British inhabitants of the Settlement and of Madras 
T his Drama is respectfully Dedicated as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the patronage and Hospitality experienced during during 
a Residence of several years in India by Their ever obliged and 
obedient Servant Cherries Smith London Jan. 1, 1802. 

Thereafter follows a preface in the usual florid style of the lime ; 

To the generality of European Readers many of the incidents in the 
following little drama may seem improbably generous and romantic : 
but the BENGAL READIER will readily recognise them as well- 
authenticated facts. The same may be asserted of the ludicrous as 
of the serious anecdotes which the author claims only the merit of 
having connected, and of having tendered a faithful portrait of the 
modes and manners of the most elegant and enlightcficd as it is the 
most extensive and important Colony of Great Britain. 

1 he characters are thus enumerated : 

Male.— The Governor-General of Bengal ; Russell ; 1 laillcy : Cai>l. 
Fitzpatrick : A Kitmatgar. 

Fcmalc.— lhc Governor's Lady: Maria (Rusbcll) : I'unny as Trank 
in a .Midshipman’s Dress. 

Black Domestics, Palanquin Beaiers, Missalchees, 

Singing and Dancing Girls, Musicians, Dandles. 

I he scene is laid in “Calcutta and its Environs”: and the T i)ne ef 
/\ction “ within 24 hours.” 

We now come to the iday itself, which may be sinnniarihcd a.s IoIIuvv.t : 

(2) Sir Jolin M^rplicrson adininislerccl ll»e Govciniiirnl of in 1783 -86, duiin.; 

llic twenty inonllis which fldpsctl Sclvvcen the ciopainirc of Warren Haslin[;s nnd the arriv d 
ot h.ord Cornwalhs. He wa.s the Senior Mmiber ol C ouncil at r\)rl William, and from all 
.accounts he was a typical Nabob. He had come out originally to Madras as purser of the 
l.ord Mansfield Indiaman (499 Ions), which sailed from the Downs on March 8. 1767, and 
three years later procured admittance to the Company .s rervice at Fort Saint George. Allach- 
mg himself to Wala Jali, the Nabob of the Carnatic, lie sljook the pagoda tree with such 

•«ic(ess that when he returned to Laigland in 1776 he proceeded at once to purchase a seat 

in Parliament. In 1/81 he obtained from I.ord North the place in Council resigned by Barvvcll 
and found himself in Ibis fortieth year in occmpalion of the chair. He lully expeded the 
pcrin.ineiil appointment, but had to rest content with a baronetcy. 1 he remaining ihiily lliree 
ycar‘. of his life he spent in Fngland. wiiere he became «a close friend and confidant of the 
I rince Kcgeiit. He figures in Hicky s Gazette a.s The I hane, and being of great stature and of 
rare bodily graces, earned also the nickname of the Gentle Giant. Hi.s administration 
in Bengal was unevenllul. but it was far from edifying, in spite of lii.s boast that be had 
^ ^ lakhs. Cornwallis had a very poor opinion of Ins 

a ilie.. and prmciph .. and in .i h-iicr to f^niidas he characterized his nietliods of Government 

as a system o' the diilicU jobbery. ’--(Colton. CalcuNa Old and New, pp. 120.-I2I). 
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act I. SCENE J. 

The Banks of the 1 looglcy : a distant view of Calcutta on one side, a 
Choultry on the other side of the Stage. Iwilight. A storm of Thunder 
Lightning and Rain is corning on. A Budgerow arrives, rowed by I welve 
Dandies. 

Chorus by Dandies. Ali ! Ali ! Ali ! Ali ! 

Male Characters : Pull, pull away, 

’ 1 is dangerous to stay where snakes, aligalois, 
and tigers abound. 

Female Characters ; I he deep thunder rolls, 

I he loud tempest howls. 

1 he waves hoarsely roar 
As they dash on the shore : 

Then quickly, ah! quickly, on shore let* descend. 

T he Dandies jump on shore and fasten the Budgerow with a rope to a 
Bamboo stake. Then follow Hartley, Fitzpatrick, f'anny (who is di.sguised a.s 
Frank, a midshipman) and Maria under cover of Chattees held by the Dandies. 

I hey take refuge in the Choultry. Hartley welcomes Maria upon her arrival 
in Bengal after five months’ voyage. 

I'anny (as Frank): How unlucky that the tide shou’d turn just when 
we were within a mile or two of Calcutta. 

Hartley: And then that the baur should rise at the same time (3). 

Frank ’ : My advice is to remain at anchor till flood tide, then get 
under weigh : and if we should go only at the rate of four knots, we 
shall make Calcutta in half a glass. 

1 lartley observes an elegant villa at no great distance and proceeding 
thither returns to say that it belongs to the Governor-General. While he and 
Fitzpatrick arc gone, the ladies converse. Russell, Marla s father, having 
amassed a comfoitaljle competence in an exalted situation in Bengal, had 
embarked for Europe above twelve months previously but had not been 
heard of since his ship left the Mauritius, haniiy reveals the fact that ih'. 
Governor-Generars lady was formerly her most intimate school companion. 
C^n the return of the gentlemen they hand Maria into an upright palanquin. 
Hartley and “ Frank ” get into two others, Fitzpatrick (n raw Irish griffin) 

(3) Ihc reference is lo llic bore, or tidal wave, of wbicl> a graphic de.sciiplioii is given 
in Caunlcr’s Oriental Annual lor 1834 (p. 258) : 

A remarkable pceuliaiity of ibi.s river (tlic Hoogldy) is that sudden influx of ibc tide called 
the bore, wliicli rises in a liugc wave .sometimes lo ibc bciglil of .sixteen or eighteen 
feet, .sweeping up the stream at the rale of sevenlccn miles an hour, and overwhelming 
all the .small craft within its rapid flow, it runs on the Calcutta side, but seldom 
extends al'ove one-fourth part across llic river, so that the shipping are generally 
beyond ibc reach of its influence. It ncvcrlltclcss at limes causes such an agitaLion 
that the largest vessels at anchor near ihc opposite .shore (Indiamen of GOO Ions arc 
trcqucntly seen at anchor off Calcutta) pilch and roll with considerable violence. 
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attempts to get into a fly palanquin (4) but tumbles out to the diversion of the 
Dandies and Missalchces. 

act I. SCENE II. 

A large saloon lighted up with candles under shades placed on lepoys. 
T he Governor-General seated on a sofa smoking his Hooka; his lady sitting 
by him, with a letter in her hand; both fann’d by Bearers with Punkas — 
C hubdaars with silver sticks, etc. Ihe Durwan without announces the 
arrival of visitors: “ Sahab log autah hy, kubber da jow.” The information 
is repeated by a Hircarrah. Enter Hartley, Fitzpatrick, Maria, and Fanny, 
still disguised as " Frank.” They are welcomed by the Governor-General 
and shown to their apartments. Fitzpatrick remains and comic “ business ” 
follows between him and a Kitmutgar based on Fitzpatrick’s desire for a 
drink and his ignorance of Anglo-Indian customs and phrases. 

Fitzpatrick : What civil creatures these poor black negers are. — C)h ! 
What a sad thought it Is that they shou’d be so cruelly oppress’d — as if they 
were not Christians like ourselves. — If I were Governor they shou’d have 
stockings, and brogues— aye, and wigs too. (5). 

Loll shrab is ultimately brought in a long bottle, and consumed. A 
quarrel having taken place in the first scene between 1 itzpatrick and ” Frank,” 
a mock duel is arranged by Hartley who withdraws the shot from Fitzpatrick’s 
pistols. 

act II. SCENE I. 

Verandah in the Governor’s I louse between the columns of which is 
seen a view of the Tank Square in Calcutta. (6). 

Fitzpatrick and Hartley arrive to attend the levee. 

Acr II. SCENE II. 

I he scene opens and discovers a Grand i.aloon. The Governor attended 
by black domestics is giving audience to a Number of Persons who retire on 
one side of the Stage. Hartley and Fitzpatrick are presented ; and Fitzpatrick 
asks the Governor for a commission in the Nabob of Lucknow’s service. I he 
Governor to humour him promises to recommend him to the Great Mogul 
who will make him a Noble and a General at once. ” He has a Vakeel in 
Calcutta who is invested with all the powers of his master.” 

(4) 1-ly palanquin : a quick travelling carriage. “ Wc ail follow^ed at once in fly palan- 
quins — Sir J. Day in I orbe.s’ Oriental Memoirs (II. 88 : 1784) : quoted in Hobson Johson. 

()) 1 here is more than a reminiijccncc licrc of the famous exclamation addres.sed hy Sir 

LI I jail Irnpcy to his fellow-judges upon landing at Chandpal Ghat in 1774. “ See, brothers, 

the wretched victims of tyranny. 1 he Crown Court was not surely established before it was 
needed. 1 iiu.st it »vill not have been in operation .six months before we shall see all these 
poor cicaluicj coiub’) Uibly (l- lhcd in shoes and slocking.:. ’’ 

(h) the Old C.ouu Huu^e the building intended. 
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The Governor's lady and Maria enter : and a conversation of a senti- 
mental type follows between Hartley and Maria. A Hircarrah announces a 
visitor. Enter Russell, Maria s father, who informs the Governor of his 
adventures : 

“ After we left the Mauritius we were overtaken by a dreadful hurricane 
which drove us on the coast of Africa. Our boat being destroyed, we were 
compelled to travel overland to the Cape, which we reached a day after the 
I lindoostan had left, with Maria (as 1 learned) on board. 1 embarked at 
the earliest opportunity for Bengal, and we arrived at Kudjciee a few hours 
after the Hindoostan.” 

Russell refuses consent to the marriage of Maria with her cousin Hartley, 

** the son of my most inveterate enemy who first drove me to India.” The 
Governor intercedes with him, and they retire. 

act II. SCENE 111. 

A Street. Enter Fitzpatrick and the Kitmutgar on an elephant from 
which they descend. The elephant and black attendants retire. The 
ceremony with the bogus vakeel is over, and Fitzpatrick enquires of the 
Kitmutgar what title has been bestowed upon him. The Kitmutgar professes 
to read from a paper, and recites the following list with a supposed transla- 
tion in each case : 

Massa is Hurrum-zadah — that mean of illustrious birth — Soor Marannee 
— of elegant taste — Joot wallah — mirror of truth— Behadre — conqueror 
or general. 

Enter a Chubdaar with a Hackree. He presents a letter to Fitzpatrick 
and gives a bundle to the Kitmutgar. The letter is handed to the Kitmutgar 
who declares it to be addressed “To His Highness Hirmim-zadah Soor 
Marannee Joot wallah Behadre.” and to contain the following message from a 
Begum. ” 1 live but in your smiles and die if you come not directly to the 
Zenana.” Fitzpatrick is eager to accept the assignation and is told that he 
must put on a female dress. ” Here are jamma Begum have sent Massa.” 
They get into the Hackree and are driven off. 

act 11. SCENE IV. 

An apartment in a Zenana — an Arch in the middle with a semi-transparent 
Purda let down — Hindostannee Mu.sicians playing — Singing and Dancing Girls 
arranged on one side of the Stage. Enter Fitzpatrick on the other, in 
Hindostannee female attire. The Governor's Lady, disguised with a Veil 
etc. conducts him to a seat on which he sits down cross legg’d. A Hookah 
and perfumes are presented to him. A Nautch is performed during which 
Fanny appears behind the purda in a Hindostannee dress. Fitzpatrick 
makes his Salaams awkwardly to the supposed Begum whom he has come to 
meet. Fanny gives a signal and the Governor's Lady sings a Persian 
Song: 
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Orra dilna dana lea mera munna dana le — a 
, Mia keakaran a logo dilna dana le — a 
Orra dilna dana le — a mere munna dana le — a 
Orra oinkee durpor co — el betee curtee pe — a pc — a 
Orra cctomboleen iscetakee locktaka courbana ma 
Orra is gablecma otta giatta deckna ee ora ke — a. (7) 

The Governor's Lady speaks broken English to Fitzpatrick and persuades 
him to promise the “ Begum ” to take her for better or for worse, Fanny 
unveils and completes the astonishment of Fitzpatrick by producing a paper in 
which payment of a lack of rupees is authorised on the day of her marriage. 
At this point enter the Governor, Russell, Hartley and Maria. The Governor 
explains to Fitzpatrick that the money is a tribute which he and a few friends 
cheerfully pay to merit. Maria announces that her father has at last consented 
to her union with Hartley : and after a chorus by way of finale the curtain falls. 

So much for the play. At the end of the book is given the following : 


GI.OSSARY OF HINDOSTANNEE WORDS. 


Ali. 

Behaclre. 
Begum. 
Budgerow. 
Chat tec. 
Choiiltry. 

Chubdaar. 

Dandce. 

Dustoor. 

I fackree. 

Hurrum-zadah. 
1 lircarrah. 
Hookah. 

jainma. 

Jrot walla. 
Kitinutgar. 

Loll •hrab. 
Missalchee. 


God. 

a Commander, 
a Princess, 
a Boat or Barge, 
an Umbrella. 

a Temple or Arcade for sheltering 
Travellers from sun and rain, 
an attendant bearing a Silver Slick. 
Boatman. 

Custom or fashion, 
a covered Carriage drawn by Buffa- 
loes. 

illegitimate son — a term of reproach, 
a messenger or footman, 
an instrument for smoking tobacco, 
etc. 

a muslin Dress, 
a liar. 

a domestic who serves at table. 

Red wine, Claret. 

Torch-bearer. 


(7) For tr&n.siation of this " Persian Song,*’ sec page 106. 
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Nautch. 

an entertainment of singing and 
dancing. 

Palanquin. 

a vehicle of conveyance carried by 
four bearers. 

Peenake Pawnee. 

water to drink. 

Punka. 

a large fan. 

Purdo. 

a curtain or blind. 

Saheb Salaam. 

a Hindostannee salutation. 

Shrab. 

any fermented liquor. 

Soor Marannee. 

filthy hog a term of reproach. 

Tepoy. 

a small table or stand. 

Tank. 

a reservoir. 

Vakeel. 

an Ambassador. 

Verandah. 

a gallery or colonnade. 

Zenana. 

the apartments attached to the 
females. 


An Indian friend, who has studied this glossary, declares that it bears a 
strong resemblance to the list of words which Ooriya bearers commit to memory 
before entering the service of a Sahib (8). But, while a fair choice of Oriental 
expletives is afforded, there is one notable omission. In the Ooriya 

vocabulary, when the Sahib says, * d d rascal * it meatrs run away.** 

Jecur non animum mutant qui trans mare currant. With this reminder of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s saying we may restore “ A Trip to Bengal *’ (freshly 
dusted) to its place on the shelves of the Bloomsbury reading-room. 

C. 


(8) It is certaittly remarkable for the inclusion of the word “ Choultry, which is 
peculiar to South India, and denotes in the Madras Presidency not only a resting-place for 
travellers (the sense in which it is employed by Smith), but also a court-house for the transa«> 
tion of public business. Frequent mention of the Justices of the Choultry will be found 
in the early archives of Fort Saint George. - Chattce " is. of course 

the •• chatter ” of Hedge's Diary : while “ Ali ” is a strange variant for Allah, which 
has escaped the authors of “ Hobson-Jobson. 

14 
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THE “ PERSIAN SONG.” 

No I E. —By the courtesy of Sir E. Denison Ross , the Director of the London 
School of Oriental Studies, the verses on page 104, which are not the gibberish 
that they appear to be, have been transliterated into the original Urdu, and 
r endered into Lnglish . It will be seen that one or two words in the fifth line 
have, perhaps fortunately, defied solution. 

<k/t 

jy-. aH (y/ A -A 

ft/ -,i ^ (A'/ i:> - l''l JL 

(1) O bring back my foolish heart to me. bring back my foolish mind. 

(2) What shall I do, O people ? Bring back my foolish heart. 

(3) O bring back my foolish heart to me, bring back my foolish mind. 

%(4) Ah, at his door, upon a chair seated, she is caressing, 

caressing him (i.e. the rival). 

n * ’ 

(5) Oh, one thing you said — — I adjure you — — ? 


(6) Oh bring her to this house, he has gone away; what is there to look 
out for (i.e. there is no fear of being caught). 



The Urdu son^;, opposite , 


Proper transliteration. 



Are", dil-nadSn, le-n{ iare^ non-nadan, le-ij 
Mnin ’cai hartnl, ai locoii? Dacal-nadSn, le-a! 

Are, dil-nadan, le-a{ Pare^, mn-nadan, le-a! 

Av-/ unlce' dar par, karsi-betlii-x;arti, I'iyar, PiyarJ 
Are, ek taiabulin (jurban-in, 

‘•re^, is G^ar le-ana, Uh, tu *u rinki iiai; 

Are, kai ,,,V 

^fw Translation, 

Ho, Foolish-One, brin^ yourself here! Hey, Feather-head, 

this way! 

(wnat can I do, 0 peopleij Silly Rotter, come aloiit; in! 
ho, Foolish-One, briut;- yourself hers! Hey, Feather-head, 

this way! 

hist, by their door, those (cirlsi are talking abusive smut. 

Darling, Darling! 

Hi, I that girl is only I a Ean-VVali ... it would be a 

sacrifice! 

hey, this is the house to come to,' Hullo, you've gone? 

Got no moneys 

Then, Wliatever iare you in these part s for) ,.,? 




^tr QjUobef. 


THE S rORY OF EMILY WARREN AND ROBERT POTT. 

On December 15, 1807, the following entry was made in his Diary by 
Joseph Farington, the Royal Academician, whose jottings on contemporary 
persons and events have formed so pleasant a feature of that great London 
newspaper the Morning Post during the last fourteen months : 

“ Constable (the painter) called and related an anecdote of Grevillc /\ 
beautiful young woman called Emily who lived for a time with Greville 
and afterwards went to Bengal with Pott, son to the Surgeon, sat to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds for a picture in which she was represented as 
Thais. This picture, when finished, Greville could not pay for, but 
proposed to the present Lord Dysart to take it and Me was to have it 
for the sum paid if He should claim it. But Greville not being 
influenced by any strong desire for it, allowed near 30 years to pass 
without applying for (it), but lately on the reputation of Sir Joshua 
rising and this picture being spoken of, He put in his claim for it and 
took away paying the hundred guineas which Lord Dysart had paid 
for it. T he transaction however has not been agreeable to the Dysart 
family though His Lordship who preferred peace to everything else 
submitted to it.” (1). 

In various books of reference the subject of this picture which was painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1781 is given as Miss I 'ott. I3ut if we turn to the 
second volume of the ” Memoirs of William Hickey,” (1775 to 1782), wc 
shall find that Sir Joshua’s model was Emily Warren, a lady of very different 
character. 

Hickey relates that he first met Emily in 1776 when she was * an unripe 
and awkward girl but with features of exquisite beauty.” Charlotte Hayes, 
whom he describes as “an experienced old matron who kept a house of 
celebrity in King’s Place, ” met her in the streets of London when not quite 
twelve years of age leading her father, a blind beggar, about and soliciting 
charity from every person that passed. 1 lickey conlinue.s ; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds wdiom all the world allowed to be a competent judge had painted 
Emily’s portrait many times and m different characters. Ho even declared 

(1) t he Hon'blc Charles Gre ville was the second son of the first I'.arl of Warwick : and 
evidently had a taste for irregular alliances, for he was an early fritrnd also of Lmma Hatt 
(Nelson’s Emma) who afterwards became Lady Hamilton. The picture must have reverted to 
the Earl of Dysart; for it was lent by him for exhibition to the Britisti Institution in 1813. In 
1833 it was lent to the Siiffolk-.strcel Gallery by Admiral Tollemarhe, and in 1857 to Manchestci 
by Mr. J. I'olleinarhe. Subsequently it came into the posses, ion of Miss Alice de Rothschild. 
(See ” Morning Post ” of February 12, 1923, from which these details arc taken). 
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every limb of Kcrs perfect in symmetry, and altogether he had never seen so 
faultless and finely-formed a human figure.” Nevertheless, although as 
l lickey puts it, to look upon Emily was to look upon perfection, as far as 
figure and features went, continued and intimate acquantance with her brought 
the conviction that she was totally devoid of feeling, and moreover, she could 
neither read nor write. She was however an apt scholar so far as talking 
and common address went and by no means deficient or awkward in conversa- 
tion. Hickey records that he could not recollect ever to have heard her make 
use of a vulgarism or a phrase that could mark her illiterateness. 

” Pott, son to the Surgeon, ’* was Robert Percival Pott of the Company’s 
Civil Service on the Bengal Establishment. He was appointed Assistant to the 
Council of Revenue at Murshidabad on March 16, 1774, find in 1777 was an 
Assistant at the Maidapore out-factory near that station. Owing to ill health 
he was compelled to resign the Company’s Service and to return to England in 
the beginning of the following year. He was an intimate friend of William 
Hickey, and when that gentleman arrived in Calcutta in November 1777 on the 
Seahorse (676 tons, Capt. David Arthur) in order to commence practice as an 
Attorney of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, he was met b> 
Bob Pott ”, who drove up the avenue to Colonel Watson’s house at Garden 
Reach where he was staying, ” in a very jemmy equipage. ” In this turn-out 
h^ was taken to the ” noble mansion ” belonging to Richard Barwell, then a 
member of the Supreme Council, who had lent it to his younger brother Daniel 
and three friends — Pott, Cator and Gosling . (2). Pott subsequently intro- 
duced Hickey to Sir Elijah Impey and the other two judges — Sir Robert 
Chambers and Mr. Justice Hyde— Mr. Justice Le Maistre having died the day 
before his arrival The “first really pleasant party ” which Hickey attended 
was given by Daniel Barwell. “The most highly dressed and splendid hookah” 
was prepared for the guest : but he found it disagreeable and never smoked 
another, although he “ frequently heard men declare they would much rather 
be deprived of their dinner than their hookah. ” Another custom of the limes 
is thus described : In this party I first saw the barbarous custom of pelleting 
each other with little balls of bread made like pills across the table which was 
even practised by the fair sex. Mr, Darnel Barwell was such a proficient that 

(2) Kohert Go^Iin{? was export warehouse keeper in 1783, and Commercial Resident, first 
at Kungpore (1787) and subsequently (1789) at Keerpoy (Khirpai. near Ghatal in the Midnapore 
dit,lricl). Joseph C ator, being then a factor on the Bengal Establishment, married in 1780 Dianii 
Bertie. Her sister Ann married in 1778 North Naylor, the Company’s Attorney who came to 
logger Iv.iads with the Judges of the Supreme Court over the Cossiiurah case and was committed 
to jail in March, 1780. I hey came out to India in 1777 with William Hickey (Memoirs, \^ol. 
11, p. 101) on board the Seahorse of which their brother-in-law, Captain David Arthur, was in 
command ; and, says Hickey, the object of their adventure was to *' search for husbands. 
Richard Barwell assigned to Mrs. Cator the free u.se for two years (1780 to 1782) of the house, 
with furniture now occupied by Mr. Robert Sanderson, ” his father-in-law, “ fronting the 
Esplanade . Wc hud her husband resigning on November 20, 1780 the offices of member of 
I le jnovinri.d council of Calcutta and captain of the Calcutta militia. He was appointed in 
th,.l year one of .'.r- ..ustes of Barwell’s Estates. 
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he could at a distance of 3 or 4 yards snuff a candle and that several times 
successively. ** 

Pott left for Europe in the middle of February 1 778 in the Ceres (723 tons, 
Captain Thomas Newte) and arrived without mishap in the Downs on August 23 
following (3). Mickey himself relumed to London In the summer of 1780. 
sailing from the Sandheads on May I, 1779, in the Nassau (723 tons, Captain 
Arthur Gore). He was sent home by a committee of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
in connection with the agitation for trial by jury in the Settlement. The French 
blockade kept them at Madras until October 30, and he left the Nassau at the 
Cape, and finished his journey in a Dutch Indiaman. 

Upon his arrival he received a letter from Emily Warren entreating that he 
should immediately call upon her. She enclosed in her letter another from Pott 
informing him of his being under the necessity of leaving London for Portsmouth 
where he was to embark for Bengal in the liillshorough, commanded by Captain 
Pitt Collett. He had, he said, endeavoured to procure a p.is.sagc to India for 
Emily, who had been living with him for a year and a half, and had even 
induced her to put on boy’s clothes in order to pass her off as a servant. But the 
Captain saw through the deception and told Pott it could not be as it would lose 
him the command of the ship and cause his ruin. Pott therefore sailed without 
her at the end of July 1780. Hickey tells us that he left her in a handsome wcll- 
furnished house in Cork Street, the rent of which he paid fiReen months in 
advance, “ besides abundantly stocking with all sorts of wines, coals, candles, 
and every article of house keeping sufficient for the same period ”, and had 
likewise provided her with a carriage and pair of beautiful horses which he had 
himself driven in his phaeton. Pott entreated his friend to look after Emily 
” whom he had prepared to love him ” and Hickey relates how the young lady 
came to see him in “a dashing bright yellow vis a vis, having Pott’s arms 
emblazoned thereon, and an elegant pair of bright bay horses, with the coach- 
man and footman in smart frocks of blue faced with yellow and trimmed with a 
broad silver lace. 

All these plans came to nothing. Some weeks later, a letter came from 
Pott as prisoner at Madrid in which he said tliat, after the fleet had been barely 
a fortnight at sea and were in early expectation of making the island of Madeira, 
they encountered a strong enemy force of 20 sail of large .ships both Spanish 
and French. Five East Indiamen and a great number of West Indiamen were 


(3) Daniel Barwcll followed shorlly after in the Osterley (758 tons, Captain Samuel Rogers) 
snd was less fortunate. When off the Mauritius, on February 22, 1779, they fell in with a large 
French privateer and were captured and taken to the Isle of France. After a detentic)n of some 
weeks Barwell was allowed to proceed in an American vessel to the Cape, where he embarked 
in a Dutch East Indiaman. This vessel ran on a sandbank off Middlcburg on the coast of 
Holland and was totally lost. Barwell attempted to swim ashore and was drowned. 
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captured (4) and Robert's ship being prize to a Spaniard, was taken into Cadiz 
where the prisoners were placed upon their parole. Pott returned in due course 
lo London and made fresh arrangements for his departure for Bengal. This 
time he did take Emily Warren out with him in the Lord Mulgrave, an Indiaman 
of 692 tons under the command of Captain James Urmston, which sailed from 
F%mouth for Bengal on June 26, 1781. The story is thus related by Hickey : 

“ In the beginning of February Pott told me he had agreed for the whole 
of the round house and half the gieat cabin of the ship Lord Mulgrave, 
commanded by Captain Urmston, which ship would sail for India in six 
weeks; that in consideration of a large sum of money the Captain had 
consented to receive Emily on board, and they both (fimily and Pott) 
flattered themselves that 1 would join the party by occupying the half 
of the great cabin which he (Pott) had taken in the hope that I would 
do so. 

Now it so happened that Pott*s father, Pcrcival Fott (1714-1788), the 
eminent Surgeon, had considerable influence at the India House. Efforts were 
made by him to prevent his son from taking “ that infamous and notoriously 
abandoned woman Emily who had already involved him deeply as to pecuniary 
matters, out to India, a step that must not only shut him out of 1 11 proper society 
but prevent his being employed in any situation of respect and emolument. 
Hickey was asked to see the elder Pott at his house in Hanover Square which 
he did; but it was too late. 

I received the .same day a long epistle from Robert telling me that after 
an ineffectual attempt to get to sea they had returned and still lay 
wind-bound at the Mother Bank (Portsmouth); that he was extremely 
uneasy at the detention, as the old buck (mer niiig his father) was 
stirring heaven and earth to defeat his wish of keeping his dear woman 
vdth him. ‘ Nay ”, adds he, * do you know, Bill, he has carried it so 
far as to apply to the Court of Directors, and the stupid soap-boilers 
in consequence directed their addle pated Secretary to address a letter 
” on the Service ” to Captain Urmston, admonishing him against so 
unpardonable a fault as permitting a common prgstitute to find her 
way to India on board his ship. But it’s all in vain, my dear Bill, go 
she must, and go she shall by all the powers of heaven and hell. Poor 

(4) the Hillahorough (723 tons), the Royal George (758 tons, Capt. Thomas Foxall) and 
thp Mount Stuart (758 tons Capt. John Haldane) .all bound for the “Coast and Bay”, together 
will) the Godfrey (716 ton.«, Capt. Henry Grueber) bound for Bombay, and tlic Gatfon {75b 
tons, Captain James Rattray) bound for St. Helena and Boncoolcn, .sailed from Portsmouth 
on July 27, 1780, in company with a number of West India .ship.s.* They were 
captured on Augu.si 0 following by the combined French and Spanisli fleets in 
lat. 36.28. N. Ion. 15.20 W. The first officer of the Royal George was Nathaniel Dance, who 
was afterwards commander of the Lord Camden (799 tons) and on February 14, 1804, when 
commodore of the homeward bound China fleet, beat off an attack by Admiral Linois with four 
f rench men of wai, off Pulo Aor. For this exploit he was knighted and presented with £5,000 
by the Bombay Insurance Corporation, receiving in addition a pension of £500 a year from the 
Fast India Company. He was a nephew of the painter Sir Nathaniel Dance-Holland, R.A. and 
the architect Gcor^.^^■ Dy^ce junior, R.A. 
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Urmston is in a woeful panic, saying it may be the means of his losing 
the command of his ship, and the service altogether. But I know 
better; the worst the cheese-mongering varlets of Leadenhall Street 
can do is to mulct him a few hundred pounds, which of course I 
shall pay.*' 

The sequel must be sought in the third volume of Hickey’s “ Memoirs ’* 
(1782 to 1790), which makes an opportune appearance as these pages go to 
press. The infatuated Bob and the fair and frail Emily duly reached Madras 
and embarked thence for Bengal in a country ship in May, 1782. Emily was 
tormented by prickly heat, and when off Culpee, drank in quick succession 
two large glasses of extremely cold water mixed with milk. The prickly heat 
disappeared, but she complained of faintness and suddenly fell back dead. 
Fott was “ inconsolable and outrageous in his grief.” The body was placed 
in a coffin and towed astern in a boat to Calcutta where it was interred in 
’* the burial-ground of the town.” A magnificent mausoleum was constructed 
over the grave by Mr. Tirelta, at a cost of three thousand pounds : and he 
was also employed at a fee of another thousand pounds to erect a column 
” amongst herds of tigers ” at Culpee which was promptly christened " Pott’s 
Folly ” by the pilots who nevertheless profited by its presence when bringing 
in ships from sea. There is no trace of the grave in the Park-street cemeteries, 
but the column at Culpee may still be seen. 

Pott’s grief was soon allayed. When Hickey himself arrived at Calcutta on 
June 30, 1783, he found him ” in excellent health and high spirits,” installed 
in ” a noble mansion situated upon the banks of the river, five miles from 
Calcutta.” He had another residence in town, for we find from the Calcutta 
Collectorate records that on February 20 and 21, 1784, he sold to one Robert 
Fenny for Sicca Rs. 35,181-7-0 ” an upper roomed dwelling house ” in 

Calcutta and one bigha four cottahs and fifteen chittacks of land ” near to 
the New Theatre ”, (5) and ” bounded on the north side thereof by the house 
now occupied by Jacob Rider, Esquire.” (6). 

(5) This “ New Theatre ” stood at the north- west corner of Lyons Range and was con- 
verted by Gopey Mohan ’Tagore in 1808 into the New China Bazar. 

(6) Jacob i^ider was an old shipmate of Hickey, d'hey had come out to India together in 
the Plasaey (499 tons, Capt. John Waddell) which sailed from the Downs for “ the Coast and 
China” on January 3, 1769. Rider’s family appears to have been connected by marriage with 
a branch of L..ord Clive’s family. He had originally been sent out to Bengal in 1762 and when 
Clive became Governor at Fort William for the second time in 1764, he appointed him to be 
Paymaster-General of the Army. But he wa.s dismissed for signing the military “round robin” 
of remonstrance against the abolition of ” double batta . ” He returned to Europe and by tha 
excrcUe of personal influence obtained restoration to the rank of factor. He became Collector 
of Malda in 1772 and bis second stay in Bengal lasted until about 1775 when he retired ” with 
an ample fortune ” and liickey met him in London (Memoirs, Vol. ll, p. 79). He must have 
run through his money and once more returned to Bengal for, besides the evidence that he was 
occupying a house in Calcutta in 1784^ the records show that he was acting chief of Cossimbazar 
in 1777 and member of the Board of Trade in 1780. fn 1785 he was, says Hickey (Vol. 111. 
p. 275) past-owner, with Major Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe (father of Lord Metcalfe) and 

one Benjamin Mce, of a concern known as the Bengal Bank. ” The emoluments of the 
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In December, 1783, Pott was appointed Resident at Burdwan. The post 
was “considered one of the most lucrative situations in the service but Pott 
accepted it with open annoyance. He had, before leaving England, procured 
from the Directors, upon the personal application of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
the appointment of Resident at the Durbar of the Nawab Nazim at Moorshed- 
abad, in succession to Sir John D’Oyly. Unfortunately, the baronet was in 
no hurry to vacate, and when he decided to go in July, 1784, he demanded 
three lakhs of sicca rupees as “ compensation “ for “ earlj' resignation,** 
besides Rs. 90,000 as the price of furniture left at the Residency. Pott sub- 
mitted to the extortion, for he was very well aware of the “ advantages *’ 
enjoyed by the holders of this ** enviable situation.” The whole of the allow- 
ances paid by the Government to the Nabob and his Court passed through the 
hands of the Resident, “ in which channel a considerable portion always stuck 
to his fingers “ and he was also Collector of Customs. 

One wonders how Pott came to possess so large a svim as four lakhs : 
for his extravagance was phenomenal. While at Burdwan, he expended 
(I iickey tells us) Rs. 30,000 upon the house in which he lived, and built in 
addition a “ beautiful hunting seat “ about twelve miles away. He was equally 
lavish when he took possession of the Residency at Afzulbaug, “ a magni- 
ficent mansion on the banks of the Cossimbazar river, about three miles from 
Berhampore, and two from Moorshedabad.” Extensive alterations were at 
once put in hand, until the place became “ altogether by far the most splendid 
thing in India,” Hickey visited him in April or May, 1785, and again in 
February, 1786, and found him living in royal state. He was accompanied 
everywhere by a detachment of light horse, and when Hickey arrived by 
fiver, his friend met him in “a magnificent boat with a suwarry of at least 
sixty persons.” 

Pott*s reign at Afzulbaug lasted until 1 789, when discrepancies were found 
in his accounts for which he was called upon to submit explanations. (7). It 
appears from Hickey that a violent quarrel broke out between him and his 
head assistant, John Addison, who had held the same post under Sir John 
D*Oyly. Charges were met by counter-charges : and an enquiry was held 
with the result that both were dismissed from their offices. Addison obtained 
re-einployment after the lapse of sixteen years : but Pott's sentence was final. 

business were immense, their note.s being as current as casli all over the British territories in 
Asia, and in circulation to an amount almost incredible. ’’ Unwise speculation, however, 
produced a harvest of disputes and litigation, and at the end of some years, the Bank 
closed its doors. Metcalfe went to F.ngland, became a baronet in 1803, and was a Director of 
tlie Company from 1789 until his death in 1813. Rider seems to have remained in India. 
1 homas Twining (Travels in India One Hundred Years Ago, p. 168) mentions a visit paid 
by ]jim in 1794 “ to Mr. Rider at Cawnpore, whom I had known in Calcutta.’* Cawnpore 
was then the chief northern station of the Company's troops and Rider was paymaster. Finally, 
a monument in the old cemetery at Ghazipore bears the name of Jacob Rider who “died 
regretted on the 25th of August, 1809, aged 63 years.** These dates would make him 16 
years old at the time of hia first arrival in Bengal in 1762. 

(7). Pub. O. C. 6 July 1789, No. 2 ; 10 October, 1789, No. 17 : Pub. Proc. for July, 1789, 
pp. 3365-^3369. 
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Sympathy need not, however, be wasted upon the volatile Robert. In 
1788 he had married Miss Sally Cruttenden at Berhampore. This lady who 
was a heiress with an income of six thousand pounds a year, was his first 
cousin, for his father. Dr. Percival Pott, had in 1746 married Sarah, daughter 
of Robert Cruttenden by whom he had five sons and four daughters. (8). 1 he 

third son Joseph Holden Pott (1759- 1 847) became Archdeacon of London : and 
another son, besides Robert, came to Bengal. William Percival Pott was 
m the Civil Service from 1798 to 1806 and died on October 10, 1806, at 
fi^urruckabad, where he was assistant to the judge and magistrate. 

There are traces of Robert P ott in the Records of the Government of India 
up to November I, 1793. In October 1790, he gives a te.stimonial to Mr. Flobert 
Roberton who “ lived with me in the capacity of writer for two years and 
half ” and states that “ my only motive for Parting with him was the abolition 
of my appointment.'* On December 24 of the same year a formal application 
is submitted by J. Winth, D.C.P.M." to Lord Cornwallis for payment of 
Mr. Pott’s bill for “ his subsistence for the month of July last, ” the reason 
for the delay in presentation being thc;t “ Mr. Pott was absent from the city on 
his way to Lucknow.” The same delay, but due on this occasion to their not 
having been audited by the Civil Paymaster, occurs in December, 1791, when 
Messrs. George and Thomas Gowan present to ” E. Hay, Esq. Secretary to the 
Government ” his salary bills for November and December, 1790. Finally, on 
October 23, 1793, Mr. Pott writing from Lucknow solicits permission from the 
Hon’ble Peter Speke acting Governor-General (brother of “Billy” Speke the 
midshipman of the Kent, who is buried in St. John’s churchyard) “ to go, with 
my family, on a party of pleasure, in the course of the ensuing cold .season fo 
Agra and Delhi.” The receipt of thi.s communication on November I, i; 
duly noted : and thereafter we lose sight of him (9). 


(6). the name of CruUenden is a familiar one in the history of Cvalcutta. lidwaul Holden 
Cruttenden was second in Council at Fort Willi.am in 1753 and became a ‘free merchant ca \ 
his dismissal two years later from the Company’s Service. He was present durinjj the siege id 

Calcutta and took refuge at Fulta with his wife and three children. His house and spacious 

grounds played a prominent part in the defence and the attack. They were situated immediately 
‘o the north of the old Fort, and are conspicuously marked in Wills’ map of Calcutta in 1756. 
Cruttenden was subsequently a Director of the Company from 1765 to 1771. There is a 
monument by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., in St. John’s Church to the memory of Major 
George Cruttenden, who died at Macao on March 23, 1822, at the age of 54. He retired from 
the Bengal Army in 1809 to join the firm of Cruttenden, McKillop & Co. which was one 
of the houses involved in the commercial failures of 1833. It seems that he carnc out to 

India as a cadet with Pott in 1782, and lived with him a.s a member of his family at 

Calcutta, Burdwan, and Afzulbaug. 

(9). Pub. O. C. 6 Occ. 1790, No. 16; 24 Dec. 1790, No. 18; 7 Dec. 1791, No. 23; 1 Nov. 
1793, No. 39. 
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AF all the rivers in the world, the Hooghly (which should more properly be 
termed the Bhagirathi) is surely the most cosmopolitan. 1 he flags of no less 
than seven European nations have been hoisted on its banks, kirst in point of 
time are the Portuguese (Feringis) who are heard of at Satgaon (Porto Piqueno) 
as early as 1535, and who moved their factories about 1570 to Ugolyrn (Flooghly 
town) and its suburb of Bandcl (I). A street in Hooghly is still known o» 
Fcriiigitola; and the Portuguese retain a few bighas of land attached to the 
church of Nossa Senhora do Rosario at Bandel which is the oldest place of 
Christian worship in Bengal, if not in India. It was burnt by the “ Moors ” in 
the .sack of Hooghly in 1632, but a token stone of the original building, v/lth the 
date 1599, has been built into the gale of the present church which was erected 
in 1661, 

Then came the Dutch (Olandaz) at Golghat (also in 1 looghly towii) about 
1650, and later at Chinsurah; and next the English who sot up their factory at 
(aolghat also in December, 1650, remaining there until Charnock moved to 
Sutanuti in 1690. The “ New ’’ or “ English Company had its headquarleis 
at Golghat for some time; but after amalgamation with the Old Company 
iTilgrated also to Calcutta in 1704. The Danes (Dinemar) settled on the river 
bank about 1670 or shortly thereafter at Gondolpara where the name Dinemar- 
danga still survives; but this was abandoned in 1714, and F redriksnagore, or 
Scrampore, was not founded until 1755. The monogram of Frederick the Sixth 
of Denmark may still be seen at Serampore on the jail, the Court F4ouse, and 
the historic church (originally Lutheran) in which Marshman, Carey, and Ward 
once ministered. In the cemetery are the tombs of the factors of the Danske 
A.siati.ske Compagnie and the records of the Company, which was established 
in 1612, are preserved in the record-room of the sub-divisional officer, in the 
shape of eight volumes of a rent roll, known as the Danish Roll, and a number 
of other volumes relating to rents and land tenures. TTe first Danish factory in 
Bengal was established at Balasore about 1636, but the honour of being the 
oldest of the Danish settlements in India belongs to Tranqiiebar, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, where the Dansborg was built in 1620 and which enjoys the 
additional distinction of having been the birth place in 1762 of Madam Grand. 
Both Serjunpore and Tranqnebar were sold to the British in 1845 for twelve 
find a half lakhs of rupee.s. 

1 he French (F'arasi) claim to have been established permanently at 
Chandcrnag.ac (Fort Orleans) since 1688, and are there to this day. Farasdanga 
cloths are stiU made by the Tantis in the Ballabhpur ward of Serampore : but 

(1) Umete* is said to be a corruption of *’ bandar,” the quay of Ugolyrn. The Portuguese 
W^ro ill tlic habit c speaking of ” I'he Bandel of Bengal ’ 
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for nearly a century an administratcur and twenty-five cipahis have rcpiehcnled 
the remnants of French power left in Bengal. Lastly the Ostend Company 
and the Erndeners (under the patronage of the Great Frederick) nic dc a brief 
stay, the former at Bankybazar on the eastern bank (opposite to Bliadresv/ai) 
tiom 1727 to 1731, and the latter from about 1753 to 1759 at the “ I'russian 
Garden,” a mile to the south of the hrench factory. 

The Prussians had had their eye on the Indian trade long belhne. In I lenry 
Muddiman’s newsletters, from which hitherto unpublished cxtracls \veic piintcd 
in the ” Times ” of April 24, 1923, (2) we read the following : 

Sat. Dec. 20, 1684. — The good success that the Fngli.sh nul I'nlch Com 
panics have found in their trade in the East Imllcs ha»K u lsed an 
emulation to try what they can do by their industry m tlu . j .i ft:* . 
And to this effect the Sicur I avernier is employed by tin h.h ctoi cd 
Brandenburg [the Great Elector] to find out sonic conven e iil | Im e for 
his subjects. Who though he has altered his resolution of b> 

Muscovy and Persia does yet go and to that purpose is barg-'-inlng for 
a ship in 1 lolland. 1 he f rench are following suit. 

1 he * Sieur 1 avernier ” in question was Jean Baptiste Tavernier. \rho in 
1679 had publislicd a book on his travels in the East. He had pr-ivl a visit lo 
1 Ir^oghly on february 20, 1666 and st.ayed till March 2, ” during vd»lih lime the 
1 lollandcrs bid me very welcome and made it their business to show me all die 
divcrtiscmcnls which the country was capable of.” Nothing came however of 
the Great Elector’s plans as far as Bengal was concerned : although he hired 
ships from a ” Dutch pirate ” named Benjamin 'Raulc and sent tliom to trade 
along the west coast of Africa. 

The Dutch continued in possession of Chinsurah. which is within three 
miles of Chandernagore, until 1825, when they exchanged it and the ollu r DuUh 
factories in Bengal for Bencoolen and fort Marlborough on the island i>l 
Sumatra (3). 1 heir first factory adjoined the old f.ngllsh factory at I looghly 

ityelf, but it was swept away by floods. A new factory w'as thereupon built n 
f ttle lower clown at Chinsuiah In 1656, according to Slavorinu.s, a Dutch naval 
officer who visited the place in 1769-/0 and records that Fort Gustavus was 
built in the 3 ear 1656, as appears by date over the land gate. 

T he Fort was an imposing structure. ” 1 here is nothing in it (Hooghly) 
more magnificent than the Dutch factory, w'rv>le Schoulen who sfiw it m Io 0 >, 
” it has, indeed, more the appearance of a castle than of a factory of mci 
chants.” Streynshain Master, in 1676, was similarly impressed by ” the Dutch 
factory ” which “ is a large well-built house standing by itself, much like to a 

(2) Since piiblislicd in book form: “ I be King's Journalist, 1659 -1689: .studios in tl.^* 

reign of Charles II ” : by J. C. Muddiman (I.ondon. : 12s. 6d.). fbiiry Muddiman, vvl).) 
was the founder of the /.ondon (jazcilc, was official journalist lo General Monk and later (. / 
Charles 11. '1 he manuscript of those news letters which were written from 1667 to 1689, has been 

lying in the library of the Marquess of Bath at Longleat since 1704. 

(3) 'I he treaty, which was signed in London on March 17. 1824, pr<-\ided ll.at the cessio,^ 
should lake effect Irom March 1. 1825 : but Chiusurah was not actually made over until May 7 
of that year. 
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country seat in England.” Captain Alexander Hamilton, an eighteenth century 
Sindbad who traded and travelled by sea and land between the Cape and India 
and Japan from 1688 to 1723, visited Bengal about 1706, and v/ent up the river 
to ” the Chinchura, where the Dutch Emporium stands.” It was, he says, ” a 
large factory walled high with brick : And the Factors have a great many good 
Houses standing pleasantly on the River Side, and all of them have pretty 
Gardens to their Houses.” Chinsurah was then ” about a mile long, and about 
the same breadth.’* In 1727 Laurent Garcin, a Swiss surgeon in the Dutch 
service, declares that there were nowhere such fine houses in India as at Chin- 
surah : but in the time of Stavorinus, the principal houses were one-storeyed 
and made of brick, the Company’s garden had neither a bush or a blade of 
grass in it, and the walls of the Fort were in a ruinous condition. When Mrs. 
Fenton, the wife of a Company’s officer, saw the place in 1827, it had been 
turned into a depot for British troops, and the Dutch quarter was already ” a 
city of silence and decay.” (4). 

Nothing now remains of Fort Gustavus except a atone slab which was 
probably taken from the north gate, and has been placed on the noble main 
staircase of the Director’s house, liow occupied by the Commissioner of the 
Burdwan Division. It is inscribed with the familiar monogram V.O.C. 
(Vereenigde Oostindische Companie) and the date 1687. (5) The stone to which 
Stavorinus refers has disappeared ; and all trace has likewise been lost of 
another stone mentioned by Afr. Toynbee in his ” Sketch of the administration 
of the Hooghly district,” which bore the date 1692 and is said to have been 
affixed to the southern gate of Fort Gustavus, leading to the Company’s garden. 
The house is believed to be the building which, according to Stavorinus, was 
erected by the Dutch Director, Sichterman, about the year 1744. It has lost its 
shady and pleasant garden, its gallery with a double row of pillars, projecting 
over the water, and the ” elegant terrace and balcony which commands the 
finest prospect at Chinsurah.” 

The quaint old Church stands opposite, facing a long two-storeyed building, 
u.scd until early in the seventies as officers’ barracks. It is an octagonal struc- 
ture not unlike a coffin in shape, and is surrounded by a sort of enclosed 
verandah, or outer aisle. At the south end is a tower, which was originally 
seventy two feet high and had a steeple, a chiming clock and a bell. The 
steeple and the upper part of the tov/er fell in the cyclone of October 5, 1864 : 

(4) New barracks capable of accommodating a thousand men were built in place of the 
old Dutch barracks by Captain W. Bell in 1829 : and in 1831 H.M. 60t]i Regiment was per- 
manently stationed at Chinsurah. In 1843 ’* there were no troops at Chinsurah, but a large 
number of recruits was expected.” The barracks were finally vacated by the Military De- 
partment in 1871.-— Toynbee, ” Sketch of the administration of the Hooghly District ” 
(188ft-p. 134). 

(5) The lellors O. and C. ire placed across the limbs of the V. with the figures 16 on 
the left and 87 on the right. A similar monogram, with various dates, appears on the copper 
coinage iaauod by the Dutch Company, with a coat of arms on the other side. 
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ciiid the lower portion alone remains. An old stone slab was found in 1907 at 
the foot of the tower which bore the inscription : 

Gebowd door 
J. A. Sichterman 

Raad Extra ordinair van NcdcrUmd Indie 
En directeur deeser Bengaalse 
Directien * * * Anno 1742. 

(Built by J. A. Sichterman, Extraordinary Councillor of Nclhei lands Indi.’. and 
Director of this Bengal Direction.) It has now been pE'^ced on the wall ol the 
vestry at the north end of the church. 

The nave of the church was added to the tower by Director Vcrnct in 1767. 
and a medallion over the old east door bears testimony to the fact : “ Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam edificare jussit G. Vernet, A.D. I767.‘* I his inversion of 
the natural order of events leads Mr. Foynbee to remark that he is reminded 
of the story that the Frenchman invented the frill and the Englishman added the 
shirt. Lastly wc have the outer aisle or closed-in external verandah which was 
built in the period between 1825 and 1835 and surrounds the whole of the 
church except the tower. Fhe porch which is at the eastern end, belongs to 
the same period. In olden days, there was a railcd-in space at the north end. 
where the altar is now placed. Ihis was rai.sed above the floor by three stepj, 
and contained the pulpit, to which access was obtained by means of a door 
from the vestry at the back. At the opposite end, under the tower where the 
organ now stands, there was a similar railed-ln space, also raised above the; 
ground, In which were the seats of the ** Consi.story ” or vestry, and the official 
chair of the Director. The platforms and the scats in llic aisle were removed 
in 1880, and the door to the ve.slry blocked up. I he font (which is placed in 
the outer aisle on the left hand of the porch) is a black .serpentine block which 
according to tradition was brought from England and pre.senled to the church 
in the early days of the L.nglish occupation. More interesting are two old guns 
forming the bases of the lamp standards which are in the garden and which are 
said to be of Dutch origin. 

The first minister of the church was I he f.imou.s John Zeehru iah Kici nandci 
who settled at Chinsurah in I78T, and was appoinlc d Chaplain on a stipend of 
Rs. 25 a month. He ceased to hold the oilice when the English occupied the 
settlement in 1795. Prior to his appointment ibere seems to have been no 
regular pastor. Services were conducted by an ofhe ial known as the Zickci\- 
trooster or “ Comforter of the Sick,” and baptisms were perlormed by a 
clergyman from Calcutta, ” who was liberally paid for his trouble. (6). 

The tower may be seen in a plan of Chinsurah drawn by Father J. Tieffen- 
thaler in 1765 (Description de rinde). Both tower and church (without the outer 
aisle) figure prominently in William Hodges* print of “Chinsurah, the Dutch 
Settlement of Bengal,’* which is reproduced on the opposite page. The print 

(6) Some of thc.se particulars regarding the church arc taken from an article by the 
Rev. H. F. Fulford Williams which was published in Bengal Bast and Present in 1915 (Vol. XI, 

Part II, pp. 237-^241). 
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is included in a series of forty-eight aquatints entitled “ Select Views in India 
Drawn on the Spot in 1780, 1781, 1782, and 1783,” and published in London 
in 1786. 

In the descriptive text Hodges credits “ the residence of the Dutch Governor 
and his Council ” as being ” remarkable for the pleasantness of its situation 
and its healthiness.” I here is he says, ” a Fort and within that the Factories 
ol the Dutch Last India Company.” In his other work, Hodges thus describes 
Chinsurah as he saw it, when he went up the river in the summer of 1781, 
in the company of Warren Hastings, just prior to the insurrection of Cheyt 
Singh at Benares {Travels in India, London, 1793, p.42): 

Near to this (the French Settlement at Chandernagore) is the town of Chin- 
surah, the Dutch Settlement on the banks of tlie river; this town is very 
distinguishable at a considerable distance, and has a handsome appear- 
ance. It contains several good houses, and a church, with a little mole 
projecting into the river. Chinsurah lies nearly midway between 
C.’handernagore and the old town of Hooghly, whic h is now nearly in 
ruins, but possesses many vestiges of its former greatness. In the 
beginning of the century it v/as the great mart for the export trade of 
Bengal to Europe. 

Slavorlnus gives a most interesting account (quoted by Col. D. G. Crawford, 
I.M.S., in his Brief History of the Hooghly District) of the administration of the 
s( Itlement. 7he Government consisted of a Director, v/ilh a Comicil ol seven 
members, the last two of whom had no vote. Although the Director corre.spond- 
( (1 directly with the 1 iague, he was subordinate to Batavia, and vacancies occur- 
ling at Chinsurah required confirmation from Batavia. I he Director’s full style 
and title was ‘ The Honourable Director of the Company’s important trade In 
the King<loms of Bengal, Behar, and Orixa.” He received a percentage on the 
sale of all imporlcd good.s, and spent Rs. 36,000 a year ; the English Dlrc«:lor 
c\l Calcutta spent a lakh.” The privilege of being carried “in a palankeen 
.silling in a chair” was enjoyed by him alone; and he was preceded by 
chobdars armed with silver staves. The secorid in Council was CTief at Calca- 
pore (Cos.-r.imbazar); the third acted as Chief Administrator : and the fourth 
was SuperinteTident of the Cloth Room, considered a very profitable appoint* 
\nenl. d he Captain of the troops and the Controller of Equipment had seats in 
Council, but no vote. The first warehouse-keeper and the Fiscal or Sheriff 
ranked as merchants. ITe latter received only the pay of a junior merchant, 
but he was also mayor of the town, and was known in the vernacular as 
jemadar. ” The natives stand more in awe of him than of the Director ” : for 
he punished by flogging and fine.s, frequently imposing fines of Rs. 20,000 or 
Rs 30,000 on rich bunnias. He received five per cent, on all imports and 
exports by private trade and ** as six ships come and go every year, ’ he was 
able to make Rs. 4,000 per ship, or Rs. 24,000 in all. 

The Fi.scal 'vas represented by one of his officers at Fulta, whose duty it 
was ” to have an eye upon the illicit, or smuggling trade, that is, in such casc.s 
when matters l.avc ot been settled beforehand with the Fiscal, and a proper 
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consideration made for his connivance.” A house was kept at Barnagoie for 
the accommodation of the Company’s servants, and an under officer of the 
Fiscal resided there, under the Dutch flag. Here also the Fiscal had his 
opportunities for adding to his income : “ Barnagore i.s famous on account of 

the great number of ladies of pleasure, who reside there, and who pay a 
monthly recognition to the Fiscal of Chinsurah, for the free exercise of their 
profession.” In addition, the Dutch had factories at Patna and Dacca, and a 
small lodge at Balavsore. 1 he chief profits were derived from the export to Java 
of opium which was obtained from Patna. F.ach chest cost the Company 
l<s. 700 or Rs. 800 and was sold in Batavia for Rs. 1,250; and a net surplus of 
four lakhs was realized yearly. 

Mr. O’Malley in the Hooghly District Gazetteer (1912, p. 65) gives the 
following list of the Dutch Directors with their years of office : Mallhi xh van dcr 

Broucke (1658-1664) Martinus Huysman (1684) W. de Ros (1706) Antonins 
Huysman (1712) Vuist (1724) Patras (1726-1727) j. A. Sichterman (1744) Huygens 
(1749) Louis Taillefcrt (1734) J. Kersebom (1754) Adrian Bisdoni (1754-1759) 
George Louis Vernet (1764-1770) Johannes Matthias Ross (1780) Pieter Bnieys 
(1783) ditsinh (1789) J. A. van Braam (1817) and Daniel Overbeck (1818-1825). 
Van der Broucke was one of the first to survey the river Hooghly. Of l aillefcrt, 
v;e learn from Stavorlnus that he destroyed all the tombs in the old burying- 
ground, which stood to the westward of l ort Gustavus, except the monument 
of the Director Huysman, which was turned into a powder magazine. ” The 
rest was made into a level plain, and the burying place was removed to another 
part of the town, where now every {grave has an upright tombstone upon it.” 

Bisdom, or Bisdam, in spite of the fact that the battle of Biderra was feught 
and won by Forde on November 25, 1759, (7) during his Directorate, was a 
friend of Clive and Walts and, indeed, of the English in general. In a footnote 
on p. 19 of his Travels in India William 1 lodges thus writes of the services 
rendered by him to the English refugees at l ulta during the ” Troubles ” of 

1756.— 

When the fort of Calcutta was closely besieged by Suraja Dowlah, Mr. 
Drake, the Governor and many others, with several ladies of the 
settlement, cscaoecl to the English ships then lying off the town, and 
which ships fell down as low as Fulta, one third of the distance to the 
mouth of the river, where they remained for seven months in the greatest 
distress. Mr. [Robert] Gregory, a gentleman since well known in the 
political world, and particularly for his knowledge in India affairs, 
and many years a Director of the East India (’ompany [1769 to 1772 
and 1775 to 1783: Chairman of the Court in 1782] ventured in a very 

(7) 1 he site of the *' short, bloody, and decisive ’* battle of Biderra (ns Broome calls it) 

is obscure. Various conjectures have been made, but the actual field of battle is probably 
the spot marked with drawn .swords in Rennell s map of 1781, on the east bank of the 
Saraswati (“ the broad and deep ditch,’* which threw the Dutch into confusion), a little to the 
south of Chandernagore. After Biderra, the Dutch were compelled to dismantle their fortifica- 
tions and to send away their fleet ; and their military force for the protection of their factories 
was limited to 123 men. 
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heavy gale of wind, in a country boat to pass Calcutta, and proceeded 
to Chandernagore, to solicit assistance from the French Governor, who 
received him with all the personal politeness that is the mark of that 
nation, but without offering anything to remove the distress of the 
English at Fulta. From the French Mr. Gregory proceeded to the 
Dutch Settlement at Chinsurah, where he was received with unaffected 
good manners and friendliness. After relating the distresses his 
countrymen laboured under, the Dutch Governor prepared for their 
relief : and his lady went round the settlement and procured linen and 
other articles, for the accommodation and comfort of the ladies : and, 
in the course of two days, the Governor dispatched a sloop under the 
command of Mr. Van Staten, their commander-in-chief, to the English, 
loaded with several articles of provisions, many chc.sts of wine, and 
twenty leaguers of arrack, for the use of the people. At the same 
time this humanity was shown to the people on board the ships, the 
Governor’s house so filled with the distressed that had escaped 
from Calcutta, that he and his family were obliged to sleep on board 
a budgrow in the river. The name of the Dutch Governor, Mr. Adrian 
Bisdam, must ever be remembered by the English with respect. 

Vernet who was kinsman to the famous French painter of that name, had 
been in his youth page to l.ouis XV and when second of the Dutch Factory a\ 
Calcapore in 1756, had also shewn much kindness to the English fugitives from 
Ciilcutta, of whom Hastings was one. I li.s daughter, Johanna, married on 
November 6, 1779, as his second wife, Henry Ramus, of the Company’s service, 
who was brother of Lady Day (Bencdicta Ramus) wife of Sir John Day, the 
Advocate-General. Mrs. Hastings arranged the match and Francis notes in his 

diary (November 1779) that Day “ appears to be excessively hurt he says it 

(the marriage) has been hurried in an extraordinary manner by Mrs. Hastings.” 
Ross received several visits at Chinsurah from the Governor-General and his 
wife. He took grave offence in 1781, when war broke out with Holland, at the 
despatch of a subaltern and fourteen men to take possession of the factory, and 
refused to surrender until a whole regiment of sepoys was sent. (It was restored 
at the peace of 1783). 

Isaac Titsingh had been chief of the Dutch factory at Nagasaki in Japan 
from 1777 to 1784 before coming to Chinsurah, and while Director in Bengal 
formed a friendship with Sir William Jones. In 1794 he went as minister to 
Peking, and died at Paris in 1812. Van Braam was Director when the settle- 
ment, which had again been seized by the English in 1 795 and administered by 
them until 1817, was handed back to the Dutch. ” On the occasion of the 
rchoisting of the Dutch flag at Chinsurah on Monday last,” says the Calcutta 
Gazette of September 18, 1817, ” the Hon’ble J. A. van Braam gave a grand 
dinner, and in the evening, a Ball and Supper, to Mr. Forbes, the English 
Commissioner, and Principal families in Chinsurah, Chandernagore and 
SeiAmpore.” 
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THE HATCHMENTS IN CHINSURAH CHURCH. 

Tile Hatchments of vaiions notaVjIcs. incliuling some of these Directors, arc 
displayed on the walls of the Church. They are fourteen in nuniher, lozenge- 
shaped, and hung almo.st too high to he easily read. In Calculla Old and New 
(p. 1006) Mr. J. J. Cotton gives the following names: — Francois de Ha.se (1676) 
Nicolaas Bankes (1683) M.artinus Huysman (1685) Pieter van Dishoek (1701) 
George Louis Vernet (1777) and Pieter Brueys (1783) once Grand Master of the 
Masonic Lodge ‘‘ Concordia " which was established by Vernet. (8) ,'\ccord- 
ing to the Disfricl Gazeitecr (p. 278) the oldest are those of W. A. (1662) and 
Rogier van Heyningen (1665). 

By the kindness of Mr. R. R. Ramsbotham, M.B.F.,, the Principal of the 
I looghly College, (9) and a member of the Society, we are able to give a tran- 
scription of the inscriptions that remain decipherable, and we print it below, 
with necessary references to the list made by the late Dr. C. R Wilson some 
thirty years ago, at a time when the condition of the hatchments was !)etter 
than it unhappily is to-day (Monuments and Inscriptions in Bengal : Calcutta 

16%: pp. 122—124). 

1. In the verandah or outer aisle, on the east are four haU'hments : 

I. Pieter Brueys- opper Koopman en 1 loofd administi aleur oveileeden t<‘ 
Chintsura, 23 August [us] 1783 

(Senior Merchant and Chief Administrator, died at Chinsurah, August 23, 
1783). 

Arms : per pale argent a pillar ( }) per pale sable ( ?) The device is unde- 
cipherable and the colours reveal a rlebased heraldry. 

Wilson has the following: — 

Pieter Brueys Van’s Hage Opper Koopman en 1 loofde Adinlnistrateur over 
leeden te Chintsura den 23 Augustus Anno 1783 in den Ouderdon Van 
32 jaaren 9 maanen 17 daagen. 

Arms : party per pale vert and argent, dexter a column argent crowned or, 
sinister a flower gules. Crest : a flow'er gules. 

It will be observed that Brueys was not Director, but Chief Administrator, 
rmiking third in Council. 

(8) “ Something; more than a quarter of an hour's walk out of Chinsurah, toward* 
Chandernagore, a lary[c and liandsome house was crcctctl, tiuring the direction of Mr. Vernet, 
a.s a lodge for the frccma.sons, which was completed and inauKurat, d wliile 1 wa.s there. This 
festivity concluded in the evening with a mai^nificent firt?-\vork and ball, at wiiich the chief 
hngiish and French ladies and gentlemen were equally present. Stavorinus. 

(9) Local tradition relates that the fine building occupied by tfie Hooghly College was 
erected by the famous General Perron, who lived at Chinsurah for about a year after his 
surrunder to Lake in 1803. On his departure for Lurope the house came into possession of 
Prankissen Haidar, a leading Zemindar of the district, and magnificent entertainments are said 
to have been given by him in the large hall. He was .subsequently convicted of forging 
Government securities and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment : and the premises were 
eventually acquired for the College which was estahli.shed through the munificence of the 
late Mohamad Mohsin, and opened on the 1st of August. 1836,” as a stone in the Hall testifies. 

16 
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2. P. V. D. obijt 1701. 

The achievement and name are illegible. 

Wilson comes to our aid. His version is : 

P(iclcr) v (an) D(ishoek). Obijt 12 Janu : Ao- 1701. Arms (not very legible) : 
party per fess gules and sable. Crest : three torches argent flamed 
gules. 

3. Den Weledelcn Achtbaar Heer George Lou : Vernet inlceven Directeur. 
. . . jan : 1711, obijt tot Batavia, 1775. 

(I he Noble tind Worshipful Mr. George Louis Vernet, late Director). 

Arms : gides, a bend or sinister, in chief a star of the second. 

Wilson supplies the missing words, and interprets the achievement 
somewhat differently : 

Den Weledelen Achtbaaren Heer George Lou [is] Vernet in Leeven 
Directeur [van Bengalen geboren tot’s Grave^hage den] 1 1 Januarij 
ano. 1711 obijt tot Batavia [den 13 December] 1775 [oud 64 Jaar. J 

Arms ; gules a bend sinister argent, in dexter chief a star argent. No crest. 

4 . Entirely illegible, except the date 1778. 

The date enables us to gain a clue from Wilson *. 

rammeru.n Canter Visscher in Leeven Opper Koopman Secunde der 

Bengalsrhe Directie en opper hoofde de Cas.simbassa [ar] Geb : te 
Penjjumj in Vriesland den II Ausgustus ann : 1729 ob : Ic Cassim- 
basaar den [31] Januar : anno 1778 oud 48 jaaren 5 Maanen en 20 
daagen. 

(l.ate Senior Merchant. Second Member of the Direction in Bengal and 
Chief of Cossimbazar [Calcapore], born at Penium in Friesland on 
Augu.st II, 1729, died at Cossimbazar on January 31, 1778, at the 
age of 48 years 5 month.s and 20 day§). 

Arms : ciuarterly 1st and 4th argent two muskets crossed in saltire over 
a sword in pale, all ppr., 2nd .sable 3 mullets in fess or, 3rd gulv-i 3 
.scollops argent. The crest and that portion of the inscription which 
is enclosed in brackets, had peeled off, when Dr. Wilson made 
his copy. 

II. On the east wall of the Church are three more : 

5. T. A. Bodle : ob : 15 December 1774. 

Arms displayed on a lozenge surmounted by a ducal coronet : first and 
fourth, gules a cherubim or, displayed proper : second and third 
three fleur-de-Iys or. 

1 he lozenge makes it clear that the person commemorated is a lady : 
and her identity is thus revealed by Wilson : 

Tfheodora] Afntoinette Mejuffrouw] Bodle. ob. 15 Dec. 1774 aet: 45 

Arm.s : quaiterly I’st and 4lh an angel displayed ppr., 2nd and 3rd azure 
three fleurs de lys or. Supporters two griffins party per pale azure 
and argent. Surmounted by the coronet of a Marquis, No crest. 
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6. Name and date illegible. 

Arms: gules a leopard ( >) or, pe\ssaiit guardant, in chief two ol 
the second. 

This achievement is surrounded by four small escutcheons of piclciicc, 
the achievements of which are undecif)heiable. 

This must be the following as copied by Wilson ; 

[Francois de Hase.] Obijt de 1 lascii-veller den 2b Oi lol jer anno Ib/b. 
Below are tw’o coats of arms over which aic insnibi d ihe names Win 
Wissel and Van Lssen. One only was decl|>hcif\ble. 

Arms: gules two stars or, in chief a hare couiant or. : a dcini ham 

courant or. 

7. Name illegible: 1732 (P) 

Arms : two bears sable rampant, in combat. Crest, a beai s.iljlr, 
Wilson is only partially able to help us here. 

R. B. Obijt 28 Novr. a. 1733. 

Arms ; gules two bears sejant sable. Cicsl ; a bear .-ejaiil .sable. 
Surmounted by a knight’s helmet. 

111. On the south wall, of the Church arc three : 

8. W. A. 1668. 

Anns ; or, a double flcur de-ly.s gules. 

Wilson's date is wrongly transcribed, but ot^urwise the (h sciipilou is 
a full one. 

Obijt W. A. den 1 3 Aiigu.'^tu i ano. I (>62. 

Ariius ; or two fleuis dc lys guh's. Cicc.t : luooi ’;, head coupf d .lablr 

filleted or. 

(Ihe date should be I0b8). 

9. N. B. 1683. 

Arms: argent an eagle .sable displayed proper, per ixde \\u\c5 a device 
which is illegible. 

Wilson’s version is complete. 

Nicolaas Bankes. Obijt 19 Meij. Ao. 1683. 

Arms 1 party per pale argent and sable, dextei a d('mi eagle displaycvl 
sable, sinister a device ^ ,, Crest : a horse s head erased argent. 

10. R. V. H. 1665. 

Arms : or fesswise three batons gules : in chief a demi lyon rampant of 
the second. Oesl, a deniidyon rampant, gules, on a cap of 
maintenance. 

I'his hatchment is one of the best from a heraldic point ol view. 

The necessary details are once more furnished by Wilson. 

IRogier van Heyningen.J Obijt R V. I I. den 0 Juni anno 1665. ^ 
Arms : or in chief a lion decouped gules, in base three pellets. Crest : 

a lion decouped gules. 
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IV. La.stly, on the west Wiiil are four : 

11. M. U. 1685. 

Arms ; partially obliterated. 

Wilson gives no achievement, but has the folh>vvjng. 

M[urten] H|iiysman|. Obijt 5 Jiini Ano. 1685. 

(Director from 1684 to 1685). 

12. Name and arms illegible: I700 (?) 

A st\idy of Wilson’.s li.st would seem to indicate the following restoration: 
Jno. Isinck geb. 9 Julij 1709 te Groningen. Gestorven 25 Sept. 17 — . 

No achievement. 

The date dcciphcicd as 1700 is probably 1709. 

13. Theodora I Icndrika fackenbroek in Leeven ITiiysvrouw 
Van D. Aglbr. I leer Boudewijn 

Vcrselewol l aiire ond : eerste 
Secretaiis van D. Hooge Regcring 

cn Directeur space for van Bengalen 

geboren tot coat of Batavia 

den 21 Julij arms anno 1746 

obijt tot Bengalen 
den 27 Mart. Ao. 1770 oud 
23 jaaren 8 Maancn 
en 6 da a gen. 

Arms on a lozenge argent a gryphon rampant gnlcs. Surmounted by a 
Countess’s coronet. 

1 his hatchment i.s in excellent preservation and the inscription can be 
plainly read. Van D. Agtbr is an abbreviation for “ van den Achlbaaren. ” 
The translation v\ms : - ” Late wife of the Wor.sbii^ful Mr. Boudewyn 
Ver.sclcwel l aure, first imdcr Secretary of the I li:di Government and Director 
of Bengal, born at Balfivia on July 21, I7"16. rlicd in Bengal on March 27. 
1770, aged 23 years 8 inonlhs, 6 days.” 

14. Boudewijn 
V erselcwel 

I aure in Leeven ond: 
eerste &ccrelari.s van dc 
I loogc Rcgering en Directeur 
[van I Bengalen 
(Coat of arms) 
geboren tot Dendermonde 
den 25 Jan. anno 1734. 

obijt tot Bengalen den 6 Mcij anno 17/0 ond 
36 Jaaren 5 Maan. 
en 1 1 Daagen. 

Arms: chc(]uy argent and gules, in chief or a bull’s head sable couped 
ppr. C-re t : two wings, sinister argent, dexter gules. 
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Mr. Ramsbotham notes : “ Althouj^h no coronet is displayed as in the 

wife’s achievement, the coat as blazoned is obviously a good one.” 

In addition to these fourteen hatchments, there are three stones in the 
vc.stry, let into the wall. Mention has already been made of the centre stone 
which commemorates the building of the tower by Director Sichterman in 

1742. 

The left hand .stone is thus inscribed : 

Petrus Andrea Zinner 
geboren den 2 April, 1769 
overleederi den I Xber 1769 
zoon van den capit ; milltair 
Jan Hendrik Zinner 

A skeleton is then drawn (lU) and llic following lines aiii^CtU below : 

Soo ghy nubent was ick voor dese 
^oo ick nuben suit ghy ook noch wiese 
(As thou t'lrt, 1 was ere now : 

As 1 am now, thou slialt be too.) 

The right hand stone bears the following inscri{.)tion ; 

Arnolda Johanna 

dochler van den Capitan Militair 

Jan Hendrik Ziriiiei 

Geboren den II f ebruarij A.D. 1765 

ovcrleeden den 12 Februarij A.D. 1767. 

oud 2 jaaren 10 lenren. 

(The infant son and daughter of the Captain of the Troops). 

An English translation has recently been placed above the daughter 
la bier in which “ lenren ’’ is rendered hours.” 

Wilson givc.3 in addition an inscription to a third child of the same family 
who died on October 7, 16, 1768, aged seven month.s and eighteen day.s : but 
it does not appear to have been preserved. 

T en of the hatchments are earlier in date than the church (1767) and were 
piobably brought from Fort Gustavus. Mr. Johan van Manen, to whom 
we arc indebted for assistance in the translation of the Dutch in.si riptions, 
informs us that the neglected condition of the hatchments in the Church has 
lately engaged the attention of the Dutch residents of Calcutta; but that no 
practical steps have yet been taken. From the foregoing description it will 
be seen that in more than one instance the process of decay has gone too far 
to be arrested. Mr. Ramsbotham, who has twice examined the hatchments 
with the utmost care, writes that they were removed from their original position, 
(high up near the roof of the church, where tliey could scarcely be seen) and 
hung as they now are by Mr. Bradley Birt, when Collector of Hooghly from 
1915 to 1917. But they are still difficult of access, and it is necessary to 
mount a chair in order to make out the inscriptions. I he paint in several 
cases is much faded. In several cases also the achievements arc hopelessly 

(10) Mr. Fulford Williamt, in hi? article makes mention of two skeletons and an hour glass. 
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inaccurate and break the first rules of heraldry, for example, by charging 

colour on colour. It would seem that some of the “ direcleurs ” were not 

armigcri by birth, but were provided with an achievement by un-heraldically 
minded friends. 

Mr. I'oynbee observes in his book that “ no token remains to tell that 
ll.e settlement once belonged to the Dutch but the c.scutcheons of the Governors 
which still continue to adorn the walls of the Church.” Ihis is not strictly 
ccirect. Many records (Dorp Books) in the Dutch language arc stored in 
the Judge’s office. The remains of a road callcvl “ Van Hoorn’.s Dyke ” were 
to be seen in the time of Mr. I oynbcc him.self (1668) between Chinsiirah aivl 
Chandernagore railway slation. A still more impressive relic survives in the 
shape of the tomb of Mis. Susannah S cales which is to be found near the 

fourth furlong post of the 25th mile on the Grand Trunk Road. Ihis wa.s 

specifically handed over, along with the church and the cemetery, to the 
Bishop of Calcutta on the final evacuation of the settlement by the Dutch on 
May 7, 1823. It is thus described by Col. D. G. Crawford I.M.S. (Bengal 
Past and Present vol. Ill p. 96); 

The lomb is a fine old mausoleum some thirty feel high. An arched 
chamber some fifteen feet high stands on a small slate plinth six 
feet high, and above it rises a dome with a small pinnacle on its 
.summit. Round the dome, in letters nearly a fool high, is inscribed 
the name ” Susanna Anna Maria S cales.’* In the large chamber is 
a slib with an epitaph in Dutch : 

Ter Gedaglciiis van Susanna Anna Maria ^'catC3 Gebooienc Veikcrk 
obit den 12 Maij Anno 1809.” 

Ik Lag in het graft zonder geklag 
Ln rust dar tot den jong.stcn dag 
Dan zult gy I leer mijn graft out dekken 
Ln mij ter ecuwige Vrengd vcrslrckken. 

(1 lie in this grave without complaim 
In rest until the judgment Day 
I hen shall you. Lord, open my grave 
And take rnc to eternal joy). 

1 he first husband of the lady was Pieter Bruces (ihe subject of one of 
the hatchments in the church) and she then mauled one Ihomas Yeates. 
By a will executed in 1803 .she left the sum of Rs. 4,000 to the Inhabitants of 
Chinsiirah upon trust. Ihc interest was to be applied in the first instance to 
the upkeep of I lie tombs of herself and her two husbands, and the surplus 
was to be ])aid into the Chinsurah Poor Fund which was established by the 
DiUch Government prior to the British occupation in 1795, and enables the 
magistrate to gi’'e small pensions to various poor Christians. Mrs. Yeates 
al>,o left a house known as Ayesh Bagh on the I aldanga road, together with 
sixty Ijighas ol land, to be used as a burying ground for the English and 
Dutch resident; ■ was heiscll buried in the garden, but the rest of the 
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direction was not carried out, llie existing cemetery being enlarged instead 
in the year 1833. 

In the Catholic chapel (which was built in 1740) another memorial of the 
Dutch occupation may be seen in the shape of a bell with the following inscrip- 
tion, as recorded by the Rev. Father H. Mo.slcn, S.J. : “ loan : Nicolaus Derek 
me fecit Hornae no. 1734.” (Jan Nicolaas Derek made me at Hoorn in 1734). 

There are also numerous tombs of Dutch ofTicials in the old Dutch cemetery 
Chinsiirah mu.st have been a healthy place in the days of the Mynheers : for 
one of them commemorates Gregory flerklo^e. Fiscal of Chinsv.rah, who rc^ 
sided there for 43 years and died at the age of 84 in 1832, leaving eighly-one 
descendants. Daniel Overbeck. the last Dutch Director who was pensioned 
off and died in 1840 (11), and his son (1831) may also be found here. On the 
latter’s tomb are engraved the pathetic words: ” Mis father envie.s him his 
grave.” Here too are buried two married daughters of Charles Weston who 
lived at Chinsiirah In the 1780’s and on the first of each month made it hi.s 
practice to distribute a hundred gold mohurs to the poor. Another tombstone 
in the cemetery records the death in 1703 of Mrs. 1 1. A. Borvvatcr, ” relict of 
the Hon’ble Cicorge Louis Vernet Ci-devant Director of (he Dutch En.st India 
Ce mpany in Bengal.” (1.2) And, if we choose to make a .•^'c.arch, who knows that 
we may not light upon the tombs of ” the antient merchant v.nn tier Zank ” 

(11) Holh llorklot:; :\nd Ovtrhock wrrj* examined .'v^ at iki' trial at I loonjldy in 

November, 1338, of the mysterious indi\idual \N'ho claimed to Ix' Prt)tap Chand, the son of 
Mijliarajadhiraj B.d-a lnr Tej Cliand of Burdwan. Ovt-rheck uIjo lual known the real Protaj) 
('hand well up to the time of his rle.atl» in Jamnrv. 13.^1. rlepo'^ed that tlu? prisoner in his 
opinion was the “Chela Baja ” and that lie was the ori<.dn.»l ol (ieort.^* Chinnery’s portrait of 
Prolap Cliand, which was produced in Coiut. I leiklol? Iiad “ no precise recollection " of 
Prolap Chand's features, but p:ave it ns hi.s impression fh.it the pii . >ii« i w.is not the Kaja. 
Allusion W’as made by Ovnberk to the sfroni» rumour rurreni at the time of Piotap Ch.md s 
lhalh that the Kaja had fhd from the burniiv;^ -.dial .'»t K.dn.i. and tli.nl a trunk filled with 
ashes was placed on the pyre and con-umed. the [’'J-oiu-r w..s rotuifiial; ;md on the rase 
being reic'rred to the Couil o[ Ni'/amui Adwlul ;.l the .idcimy, he was di'rlaretl to be a 
person of the name of Krishna Pal Br.^hmaehari , o! the vlllae,e of (joari in the Nadia district. 
Me was sentenced to a fine of Bs. l.OMO .and in dofanlt to imprisonment for six months: and 
died at Barnatitore at the end of 1357 or the bccjlnnin'jj of 1858. I he case cin alod an enormous 
.sensation. Mr. doynbee (p. 152) quole.s the Mari^istrale of Hoooldy (Mr. h.. A. Samuell.s) a.s 
Wkitingf in June, 1838, that it was most neces.s.nry to brinp: the. proreedines to .a speedy conclu- 
sion in order to “ allay the excitement which at present prevails with imniinent danger to 
the i>eace of l!ie country. ' For th.o.'^e who are al.>le to read Bimfi^rdi, a i^ood book upon tlie 
subject of thi.s case is J^l Pralapc.hand ” by Saniib Chandra Clialterjee. 

(12) In this cemetery ahso was buried the infant son of Colonel George William Messing 
in the Service of Dowlut Row Scincliah ’ who die<l on July 27. 16d6, at the age of 3 years 
8 month.s and 21 days. Messing surrendered when I.aki' captured the Fort of Agra in 1884, 
and retired to Chinsiirah with a fortune of five lakhs of rupees. He removed later on to 
Calcutta, and died there on lanuary 6, 1826, at the ace of 4A years. His motlier was an Indian 
W’oman and his father. Colonel John Hessmg, was a Dutchman who came out to India in 1764, 
and after a variety of adventures filled the po.st of commanrlant of the Fort at Agra under 
Srindian from 1800 until his death on July 21, 1803. at the ag»* of 63. I .ord Metcalfe, when 
assistant resident in the camp of bcindiah, breakfiisted with him in Mnrcli, 1801, and found 

the Dutchman as p.:)lite as a Dutchman could be. 
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and “ the widow van der Zee,** with whom good Mr. Simms, senior assistant 
in the firm of Messrs. Sheringham. Leith, Badgery, and Hay, used to take tea? 

Time was, indeed, when Chinsurah was looked upon a desirable “ week 
end *’ resort for the wealthy inhabitants of Calcutta : and rents were high. A 
two-storeyed large house, on the river side, is advertised (for example) in the 
Calcutta Gazette of April 15, 1784, to let at Chinsurah, at a monthly rental of 
Rs. 250. William Lushington, of the Company’s service, and brother of Henry 
I. ushington, who survived the Black Hole only to be murdered at Patna in 1763 
by the infamous Sumroo, had a house there : an “ elegant commodious upper 
roomed house, known as Houghly Hall, situate on the banks of the river at 
Houghly, and commanding a most delightful and extensive prospect.** (May 
13, 1790). The Dutchmen themselves lived in great state. On April 30, 1789, 
the house is advertised for sale of the late A. Bogaard, second in Council at 
Chinsurah. It is described as a large dwelling house with two halls, eight lower 
rooms, and one upper room. There was in addition a garden house, two 
miles to the west, with 29 bighas of ground, containing fruit trees, two tanks, 
and a deer park well stocked with twenty different kinds of deer. 

At Chinsurah also the beautiful Miss Lmma Wrangham, who figures in 
Micky *8 Gazette as “ Turban Conquest, the Chinsurah Belle,*' held her court • 
and it was there that her marriage was solemnized on May 27, 1782 with John 
Bristow, of the Company’s service, a constant attendant at the levees of TMiilip 
Prancis, while the quarrel with Hastings was at its height. Francis also, after 
the legal proceedings which followed his escapade at Grand’s house, estab- 
iLshed the lady who had cost him fifty thousand sicca rupees (“ siccas, siccas, 
brother Impey ”) at f looghly in September 1779 under the charge of his cousin 
^lajor Philip Baggs, a notorious gambler and so-called “ sportsman,” who had 
just arrived in Calcutta, fresh from a duel in France with ” Fighting Fitzgerald,” 
another gentleman of the same kidney (13). I he entries in his diary show 
that Francis was a frequent visitor. ” At Hooghly where 1 propose to stay as 
long as 1 can, and visit Calcutta as seldom as I can,” he writes on November 2, 
1779. But Baggs was ordered out of India by the Court of Directors, and 
sailed on January 3. 1780, when the house was advertised for sale in Hicky’s 
Gazette : and Francis followed his example in December of the same year. 

Such are some of the memories which cluster around this Old Dutch 
settlement: but they are memories only. In 1829 there were seventy-six 
Christian, and presumably, European, inhabitants of eighteen years and over 
ip Chinsura. Nowadays the only European residents are Government officials, 
railway men, and missionaries. Ichabod. The glory of the Old Dutch Settle- 
ment, once ** the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” has departed. 

H. E. A. COTTON 


(13) there is a reference in ihe second volume of “The Memoirs of William Hickey” 
to Jack Ba{;gs,’ the Major’s brother, who was keeping a tavern in Kingston, Jamaica, in 1775, 
afle’* having run through £25,000 in London in the course of four years. 
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FATHER J. TIEFFENTHALER'S PLAN OF Cl IINSURAH (1765, 


Father Joseph Tleffenthaler S.j. was a native of Bolzano (Botzen) in the 
Tyrol and arrived at Surat by a Portuguese boat from Goa in 1743. He spent 
forty-two years in India, and a plain tombstone at the back of the old Catholic 
Church at Lucknow marks his last resting place. It is inscribed : “ Father J. 

Tieffenthaler. Died at Lacnoi on 5th July, 1785.” His travels covered the 
greater part of Upper India and the Deccan; and he made a journey in 1765 
from Narwar in Central India to Bengal. There is, strangely enough, no account 
of Calcutta in his historical and geographical “Beschreibung von Hindostan.” 
which was originally written in Latin and was published in German by Dr. 
John Bernouilli. a Berlin astronomer of repute, in 1785. A complete copy of 
thi«* German version in two volumes is to be seen in the library of St. Mary's 
C ollege, Kurseong, and an edition in French in three volumes (“ Description 
de rinde ”) is in the library of the late Archbishop of Goethals at Calcutta. The 
work contains forty maps, plans of fortresses and views of cities, most of 
which are drawn by Tieffenthaler. A second book (also brought out by 
Bernouilli) gives a description of the Ganges with three large maps showing 
the course of that river and the Gogra. (See “Joseph Tieffenthaler S.J., a 
Forgotten Geographer of India” : by the Rev. Father S. Noti, S.J., published 
at Bombay, in 1906: a copy of which was obligingly lent to the writer by the 
Rev. Father H. Hosten, S.J.). 

The plan of Chinsurah in 1765, which faces this page, is taken from ihr 
“Description de Vlnde.” Other places of which plans are given are 
Bandel, Chandernagore, Moorshidabad, and Cossimbazar, including Calcapore. 

Father Tieffenthaler’s account of Chinsurah is thus given in the French 
edition of the book (Berlin, 1786: Vol. 1, p. 456); 

Attenant k Hough est Tschunsura, Colonie Hollandoise, avec un port. 
Les maisons y sont construites a la maniere d’ Europe : elle est tres 
penplee a cause de sa commerce. Sa forteresse est munie dc 4 
bastions et d'un fosse selon les formes de I’architecture militaire de 
FEurope : 24 canons garnissent le rivage et en defendent Fapproche 
aux na vires ennemis. 

La maison grande et magnifique du Gouverneur Hollandois est dan?, 
r enceinte de la forteresse et accompagnee d’un beau jardin situe 
sur le rivage orne de batimens et plante pour la recreation. Les 
principales rues sont assez larges pour le pays, celle surtout qui mene 
a la place due marche. 


17 



tn Cafcufta : 1767 to 1777 


^HE list of Baptisms in Calcutta from 1767 to 1788 (of which the first instal- 
^ ment is now printed covering the period from 1767 to 1777) completes 
the transcript made by the late Mr. Elliot Walter Madge of the Imperial Library, 
from the Registers of St. John’s Church. Previous extracts from the Register 
have appeared in the following volumes of Bengal Past and Present : — 

Baptisms in Calcutta: 1713 to 1758: Vol. XXI, pp. 142 to 159. 

1759 to 1766: Vol. V. pp. 325 to 332. 

Marriages in Calcutta : 1713 to 1754: Vol. IX, pp. 217 to 243. 

1759 to 1779: Vol. IV. pp. 486 to 512. 

1780 to 1785: Vol. VII. pp. 164 to 171. 

1785 to 1792: Vol. XVI, pp. 41 to 71. 

1781 to 1800 (Supplementary Register): Vol. XXI, 

pp. 76 to 141. 

Burials in Calcutta: 1713 to 1755: Vol. X, pp. 257 to 284. 

1759 to 1761 : Vol. V. pp. 136 to 142. 

1762 to 1774: Vol. VI. pp. 92 to 106. 

1767. 

Jan. — Elizabeth, daughter of Willm. Bowey and Thomzey, his wife. 

Mar. -6. Daniel, son of John Woodward. 

June 16. Ann. daughter of Hugh Baillie and Ann, his wife, (I). 

Aug. — James, son of Jas. Leighler. 

Sept. 8. Charlotte, daughter of Richd. Beciier, Esq., of Council and Ann, 
his wife, (2). 

Nov. 7. Charlotte, daughter of John Taylor, and Dorothy, his wife, (3). 

,, 10. Elizth. Hannah, daughter of Thos. Gibson and Elizth., ditto. 

12. Francis Willm., son of Francis Sykes, Esq., of Council and 
Catharine, his wife, (4). 

Dec. 2. Ann, daughter of Geo. Scott. 

12. Ann, daughter of Robt. Shearman. 

21. Sarah Jane, daughter of John Morris and Jane, his wife. 

29. Belinda, daughter of Capt. Jno. Skinner. 

,, 30. Mary, daughter of Jno. Cresceptor. 

1768. 

Jan. 4. Svisar-na Ann, daughter of Henry Goodwin and Susanna, his wife. 
,. 13. Mary. F.Utht^r of Major Jno. Cummings, (5). 
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Jan. 

« I 

June 

Oct. 

I % 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Jan. 

leb. 

Mar. 


April 

June 

Sept. 
1 1 

Nov. 


20. Eleanor, daughter of Geo. Williamson and Eleanor, his wife. 

25. John, son of John Knott, (6). 

31. John, son of John Hcylass. 

25. Frances, daughter of Arthur Achmuty, Esq., and Ursula, his wife, 

(7). 

15. Geo. Henry, son of Geo. Vansitart, Esq., and Sarah, his wife, (8). 

26. Sarah, daughter of Capt. Thos. Pearson, and Sarah, Do., lately 

deceased, (9). 

7. William, son of Capt. Benjamin Ashe and Mary, his wife. 

II. James, son of Mr. Jas. Mackic, Captn. of a Country Ship, by a 
Portuguese named Catelamontiere. 

11. Richd., son of John Harpur Hudson, Pilot’s Service, by a slave 

named Fanny. 

12. William, son of Chas. Weston, and Amelia, his wife, (10). 

24. John, son of Francis Sykes, Esq., of Council and Catharine, his 
wife, (1 1). 

27. Ann, daughter of Mrs. Rebecca Tingle, widow. 

30. Margaret, daughter of Page Keble, Esq., and Christian, his wife, 

( 12 ). 

(Sd.) T. Vatc, Chaplain, 

1 769. 

6. Jane, daughter of Capt. John Fortnom and Jane, Do., (13). 

18. Richd., son of Mr. John Man by a Portuguese named Dominga. 

21. Christina, daughter of Hugh Baillic, Esq., and Ann, his wife. 

7. Ann Droza, (f). late a slave belonging to Mr. Michael Eaton. 
Aged 15. 

9. Thos. Robt., son of Mr. John Knott. 

15. John Wedderburn Sami. Thomas, son of Capt. John Miller and 

Isabella, his wife, (14). 

16. Harry Verelst, son of Lionel Darell, Esq., and Isabella, his wife 

(13). 

28. Walter Wright, son of Thos. Rumbold, Esq., (16). 

23. Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Willm. Richards, Capt. of a country 

vessel, by a Portuguese named Catharine. 

17. Catharine Paulina, daughter of Thos. Gibson, Esq., and Elizth.. 

his wife. 

I. Ann, daughter of Jas. Brewther, Pilot’s Service, and Ann, his wife. 

24. Anna Maria Theresa, daughter of Capt. Willm. Tolly and Anna 

Marla, Do., (17). 

14. Edward, son of Geo. Vansittart, Esq., and Sarah, Do., (18). 
27. Willm., son of Willm. Hall Inhabitant. 


(Sd.) T. Yate. 
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BENGAI.: PAST & PRESENT 


Dec. 9. 


15. 

13 . 

15. 

15. 

22 . 

25. 


Jan. I. 

.. 13 . 

.. 22 . 

.. 24. 

31. 

Feb 13. 

.. 13. 

.. 26. 

Mai. 25. 

.Ar,i;i. 2. 

.. 19. 

May 27. 
June 1 1 . 
16. 

.. 28. 


July. 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Nov. 


14. 

19. 

29. 

23. 

5. 

12 . 

16. 

II. 

18. 


Anna Bella 1 

Elizabeth /twin daughters of Capt. Horton Briscoe and Maria, 
his wife, (19). 

Jane, daughter of Mr. Robt. Stewart, Capt. of a country ship. 
Christian, daughter of Capt. jas. Stewart, deceased. 

Willm., .son of Jos. Greenway, Free Merchant. 

Mary, (f). a Coffre, belonging to Capt. Gordon, Master of a coun 
try ship, lately dee d. Aged 15. 

Robt. Wm. John, son of Capt. Richd. Lauder, Co.’s Service. 
FJizth., daughter of Pat. McTaggart, Captn., Country Ship. 

(Sd.) T. Yate, Chaplain. 


1770. 

Amelia, daughter of Erasmus Gunderstrape and Elizth., his wife. 
Mary, daughter of F^obt. Colville and Mary, Do. 

Elizth., daughter of Mr. Jo.shua Nixon and Ann. Do., (20). 

Mary, daughter of Jas. Sidwell, Soldier in Ye. Artillery. 

Mary, daughter of Sami. Skardon and Mary, his wife. 

Fleming Richd., son of Mr. Nicholas Grueber and Hannah, Do., 

( 21 ). 

John, son of Capt. John Fortnom and Jane, Do. 

Robt., son of Andrew Williams, Surgn., 1st Brigade, and Elizth., 
his wife. 

James, son of Chas. Ellis, Invalid. 

Mary, daughter of Henry Cornish, Soldr., 2nd Brigade. 

George, son of John Budge. Capt., Country Vessel. 

George, .son of Geo. Dring, Mate, Ditto. 

James, son of Mr. Chas. Weston and Amelia, his wife. 

Charles and John, sons of Mr. Blastus Godley Wright, (22). 

Robt. Alexr. Gregory, son of Capt. Arthur Achmuly and Ursula, 
his wife. 

(Sd.) T. Yate. 

(Sd.) Jo. Baines. 

John, son of Mr. Willm. Atkinson. 

Mary, daughter of John Johnson, Master in ye. Pilot’s Service, and 
Joanna, his wife, (23). 

Mary, daughter of Geo. Downie, Capt. of a country vessel. 

Charles, son of Julia, a slave. 

Charles, son of Philip Leale, a Portuguese, and Anna, his wife, (24). 
James, son of Capt. Jas. Dunbar. 

Phillis, daughter of Mr. Geo. Rook, Lieut., Co. s Service and 

Phillis, his wife, (25). 

Eli/th., daughter of Thos. Morris, Attorney and Lucy, his wife. 
Willm ., SOI of Henry Roberts, Soldier. 
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Nov. 

Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 

Mar. 


April 

May 


June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


* * 


Jan. 


18. Joseph, son of Jos. Baxter, Soldier. 

17. 1 lelena Frances, daughter of Major Christian Fischer and Elizth., 

his wife, (26). 

27. Richd. Fredk., son of Ffenry Fredk. Thompson and Sarah, his wife. 

(S<1.) T. Yale, Chaplain. 

1771. 

9. George, son of Thos. Dixon, Capl. of a country ship. 

22. Mary Wortley, daughter of Lieut. -Col. John Cummings and Mary, 
his wife. 

29. James, son of Sarah Hearn, deceased, (27). 

13. Willm., son ol John Graham, Fsq., and Mary, his wife, (28). 

13. Frances, daughter of Ditto. and Ditto. 

18, Robt., son of Mrs. Amelia Gunderstrapc, widow. 

24. Moses, son of Moses Underwood, (29). 

26. Ihos., son of Mr. Thos. Gibson and Lllzth., his wife. Aged 1 year. 

26. Chas., son of Do. and Do. Do. 

2. Ann Rebecca, daughter of Mr. Robt. Crawford and Elizth., Do. 
21. Flenry, son of Capt. Mackenzie. 

27. John, son of Chas. IToyer, Esq., of Council and Catharine, his 

wife, (30). 

2. Robt., son of John Bryson, Invalid. 

15, Frances, daughter of Mr. Revell, (31). 

30. Richard, son of Willm. Birchall. 

3. Sarah, daughter of Mr. Joshua Nixon and Ann, his wife. 

7. John Chas., son of Chas. Augs. Fredk. Skenitz and Ann, Do. 

9. Cordelia Ann, daughter of Capt. John Fortnom and Jane, Do. 

20. Fredk. Willm., son of Willm. Lane, Soldier. 

21. Sarah, daughter of Mr. Geo. Hadley. 

7. Robt., son of Robt. .Vlacfarlane and Sarah, his wife. 

9. Willm., son of John Mawn, Capt. of a country vessel. 

4. Willm., son of Mr. Robt. Fowke and Kitty Lavinia, his wife. 

6. Mary, daughter of Mr. Willm. Lushington and Paulina, Do., (32). 

19. Sarah, daughter of Edward Wallis, Capt. of a country vessel. 

28. Robt., son of Robt. Donald, Mate, Pilot s Service. 

30. Honoria, daughter of Mr. Lionel Darrell and Isabella, his wife. 

(Sd.) T. Yate, Chaplain. 

Mil. 

14. Anna Maria, daughter of Mr. Willm. Wynne and Anna Maria, his 

wife. 

22. John, son of James Miller, Pilot’s Service. 

31. Christopher Titus, son of Willm. Swanton, Pte. in ye. Governor’s 

Troop. 

31. Henry, son of Lieut. -Col. John Cummings and Mary, his wife. 
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Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 


June 
» » 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Hapd. at Burdwan. 
Rev. I^r. Burn. 


\ Catharine Mary, daughter of Mr. John Bathoe and Ellzlh., his wife. 

(33) . 

Rosa, daughter of Jacob Gushier, Soldr. in the Arty. 

Ann fiiizth. i_*i 1 f i. V' 

children or l^apt. i ouens. 

Roger 

George, (m). An orphan. 

Louisa Ann, daughter of Mr. Simeon Droz and Frances, his wife, 

(34) . 

George, son of Mr. Gregory. Aged about 7 years. 

James, son of Capt. Jas. Harry Shaw. 

Robt., son of Robt. Webster, Soldr. in ye. Arty. 

Harriet, daughter of Mr. William Barton, Factor, and Harriet, his 
wife, (35). 

John, son of Capt. David Mackenzie and Ann, his wife. 

Ann, daughter of Jas. Miller. 

Mary, daughter of Thos. Dundas. n i n i 

^1 r Ai n/i /japd. at nurdwan. 

Lhas.. son of Alexr. Murray. P n 

Margaret, daughter of Chas. Murray. 

Sami. Henry, son of Mr. Robt. Huit. 

Chas., son of Simon Crawley, Corpl., Invalids. 

Elizth., daughter of Mr. Geo. Showel. 

Wm. Johnson, Chap/ain. 

Catharine, daughter of Mr. Pawson, (36). 

Willm., son of Wm. Barrington and Ann, his wife. 

Robt., son of Mr. Robt. Spencer. 

Ann, daughter of Mr. Joshua Nixon. 

Sarah, daughter of Thos. Rudd jind Manno, his wife. 

Willm ^ Willm. Downs, Soldr. 

Ann, daughter of Willm. Krauss. 

Richd., son of Richd. Prynne, Soldr. 

John Francis, son of Francis Pinnetz and Elizth., his wife. 

Joseph, son of Martin Branwell, Pilot’s Service, and Frances, his 
wife. 

Thomas, .son of Major Wm. Hessman and Elizth., his wife (37). 
Elizth., daughter of Chas. McLean, Master in ye. Pilot’s Service. 


3. Robt., son of Frcdk. Hy. Thompson and Sarah, his wife. 

I Mary, daughter of John Thorby, Soldr., Arty., and Eleanor, Do. 
I Joseph, son of Jos. Wellbourne, Soldr. in ye. Arty. 

I Ihos. Willm., son of Capt. John Fortnom and Jane, his wife. 

Laurentius, son of Chas. Ellis, Invalid. 

Filizlh., daughter of Lt.-Col, Campbell. (38). 

Eleanor, daughter of Capt. Crosby. 

22. ( larinda, daughter of jas. Ogden, Pilot, and Clarinda, his wife. 
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Tnov. 26. Willrn., son o! IV'ir. V/illni. L.»ishin{:»ton Pj^ul-na, his wife. 

27. Ihos., son of Mr. Ihos. Adams and Elizth., Do. 

,, 29. Ann, daughter of John Ruff, Soldr. in the Arty. 

Dec. 9. Mary, daughter of Mr. h'ras. Gladwin, Factor, and Ann, his 

wife (39). 

,, 20. John, son of John Funderbank, Invalid. 

,, 23. Maria, daughter of Mr. Frans. Peacock, Free .Merchant, and 

Sabina, his wife. 

,, 23. Maria, daughter of Mr. 'Fouchet, (40). 

1773. 

Jan. 2. John, son of John Passwater and Sarah, hi.s wife. 

,t 2. Quarles, son of Jas, Harris, l*.sq., of Council and 1 lenrietta. 

Do. (41). 

.. 9. Edward, son of Willm. Mall and FJlzth. Do. 

,, 9. Elizth., daughter of Thos. Smith, Capln. of a country ship. 

,, 23. Chas., son of Mr. Grame. 

,, 31. Donald, son of Dond. Mackenzie. Soldr. in the .^rty. 

Feb. 2. Ann, daughter of Willm. Bonficld (42). 

,, 2. Maria, daughter of Mr. Crofles (43). 

,, 13. Juliana, daughter of Mr. Robt. Barker. 


.. 13. 

I'..liza, daughter of Capt. Geo. Burrington. 



20. 

Henry, .son of Mr. Thos. Shfiw and Fn 

fjnees. 

his 

wife. 

.. 22. 

Ann, daughter of Mr. Kettle (44). 




Mar. 1. 

Chas. Wm. fhos., son of Mary We 

cke.s, 

wid 

low. Born, 16ih 


J-dy, 1770. 




1. 

Marj^ Elizth. Frances, daughter of 

Do. 


Born 8th Nov., 


1771. 




4. 

Georgina Ann, daughter of Geo. 

Lckes, 

Sc] 

rit. invalids, and 


Ann, his wife. 

21. Ann Elizth., daughter of Mr. Robt. Dennis. 

24. Arthur blastings, son of Geo. Vansittart, Esq., of Council {cic) 


and Sarah, his wife (45). 

,, 30. Jane Georgina, daughter of Mr. Geo. Bright, Factor, and 

Elizth., Do. 

April 20. John, .son of Edmund Lccch, Serjt. in ye. 3rd-Brigade. 

May 7. Archibald, son of Archd. Roberton and Mary, his wife (46). 

,, 8. Annabella, daughter of Mr. John S ^rtVxTier. Born Sept. 20, 1771. 

,, 12. John, son of Richbald Reeves. 

,, 16. Will. 1. John Jones, son of Wm. Johnson, Sergt. in ye. 3rd-Brigade. 

.. 17. Richard, son of Richd. Finney. 

,, 23. John Hendrick, son of Richd. Stocker, Invalid. 

June 20. Amy Mary, daughter of Mr. Chas. Sealy and Mary, his wife (47). 
,, 29. Eleanor, daughter of Anthony Obrien, Pilot. 
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July 4. 

„ II. 

Aug. 12. 
Sep. 12. 
19. 

„ 26. 
Oct. 24. 

Nov. I. 

6 . 

10 . 

.. 17. 

Dec. 5. 

7. 

8. 

,, 12. 
,, 15. 

„ 16. 
o 17. 
.. 25. 

.. 28. 


2 . 

9. 

)l. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

23. 

28. 

29. 

3. 

8 . 

13. 

! 8 . 

26. 

6 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Eclwd., son of Capt. Benton. dec*d. 

John, son of John Rivers, Invalid. 

Wilhn. Thos., son of Ensign Thos. Brisbane. 

Richd., son of Spuner and Elizth. Hicks. 

Sami., son of John Rodgers, Soldier, 

George, son of James Smith, Soldier. 

Joseph Swallow, son of Robt. Macfarlane, Capt. of a country 
ship and Sarah, his wife, lately deceased. 

Constantia Sarah, daughter of Capt. Robt. Patton and Constantia, 
his wife (48). 

Henry, son of Mr. Willm. Lushington and Paulina, Do. 
Willm. Orme, son of Mr. Willm. Hosea and Mary, Do. (49). 
John, son of Mr. Cudbert Thornhill and Ursula, Do. (50). 
Elizth, daughter of Willm. Watkins, Soldier. 

Mary Diana, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell. 

Edward, son of Mr. Cotes (51). 

Mary, daughter of William Morries, Invalid. 

Peter John, son of Mr. Touchet. 

Chas., son of Mr. Bruere (52). 

Jane, daughter of Mr. Carmichael (53). 

Edward, son of Ed. Jackson, Soldier. 

Elizth., daughter of John Bathoe, Esq. and Eliz. : his wife. 

1774. 

Amelia, daughter of Lionel Darrell, Esq. and habella, Do. 

Mary, daughter of Henry Barnes, Invalid, 

Anna Maria, daughter of Lieut. John Scott and Eliz., his wife. 
John, son of John Grainge, Soldier. 

William, son of Lieut. -Col. Lillyman (54). 

Patrick, son of Lieut. Robt. Stewart. 

Clarissa, daughter of Lieut. Harris. 

Geo. Gowin, son of Lieut. Daniel. 

Esther, daughter of Thos. Jones, Jr., master in ye. Militia. 
Frances, daughter of Martin Brenwell and Frances, his wife. 
Elizth. Ann, daughter of Wm. Crump and Eliz., Do. 

Henry, son of Francis Peacock and Selina Do. 

Ann, daughter of Wm. Lane, Serjt. 

Ann Mary, daughter of Major Fortnom and Jane, his wife. 
Samuel, son of Sam. Carnell and Millicent, Do. 

James Willm. | Children of Jas. Scott. Serjt. of Invalids. 

Mary I 

Elizth., daughter of Manuel Davis, Serjt. in ye. 1st Brigade. 

Anne Johanna, daughter of Capt. -Lieut. Ezekl. Meeklewain. 
Thos.. son of Mr. Chas. Weston, Mercht., and Amelia, his wife. 
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April. 16 
.. 18. 

.. 24. 

24. 
„ 30. 

May. 20 
.. 20 . 
.. 22 . 
June 1 . 
July. 1 

.. 20 . 
Aug. 2 1 . 
Sep. I. 

2. 

•> 

3. 

3. 

.. 4. 

4. 

15. 

16. 

.. 18. 

Oct. 4. 
9. 
13. 
15. 

15. 

.. 16. 
.. 16. 

Nov. 18. 


23. 

24. 


Dec. 12. 


„ t-T. 
26. 

16 


AVillni., son of Wm. Kraass and Rosina, his wife. 

Mary Ursula, daughter of Mr. Chas. Sealy. Register of the Mayor’s 
Court, and Mary, his wife (55). 

Ambrose, son of Ambrose Rock, Inhabt. 

John, son of Johathan (sic.) King, Inhabt. 

Elizth., daughter of Mr. Tilly Kettle, Limner. 

John, son of Mr. John Bristow (56). 

Elizth., daughter of Mr. Richd. Parks, Mariner. 

Martha, daughter of John Bryson. 

Richd. Geo., son of Chas. Croftes, k actor in ye. Co.’s service. 
Edwd., son of Edwd. Longbotham, Soldier. 

Sarah, daughter of Mr. Finney. 


Thos.. son of Mr. Richd. Green, Inhabt. 

Anna Maria, daughter of Lieut. Dare and Melian, his wife (57). 
George, son of John Graham, Esg. of Council, and Mary, his wife. 
Eliza Rebekah, daughter of Do. Do. and Do. Do. 
Carolina Ann, daughter of Geo. Vansittart, Esq. of Council and 
Sarah, Do. 

Sarah, daughter of Mr. John Wattel and Carolina, Do. 

Geo. Augs., son of Robt. Hooley, Soldier. 

Ann, daughter of Mr. Richd. Knivet, Inhabt. 

Robt. James, son of Mr. Jas. Goold, Inhabt. 

Elinor Ann, daughter of Capt. Wm. Skinner, late in ye. service of 
ye. Hon. Co. 

Saly (sic.), daughter of Simon Sattel, Soldier. 

Caroline, daughter of Lieut.-Col. John Gumming and Mary, his wife. 
Samuel, son of Moses Conor, Taylor. 

John Vansell, son of John Vansell. 

Richd., son of Major Arthur Ahmuly in ye. Hon. Co.’s service and 
Ursula, his wife. (58). 

Mary, daughter of David and Sophia Deane. 

Mary, daughter of Thos. Harris. 

Margaret, daughter of John Reeves and Margt., his wife. 

Annas (sic.), daughter of Capt. Robt. Patton and Constantia. his 


wife. 

ihn, son of John Power. 

jhn, son of James and Rose Murray. 

lizth., daughter of Mr. Charles, writer, Hon. 

Jane, his wife, 
melia. daughter of Richd. and Sarah Smith. 

)hn. son of Thos. Pattle. Factor, Hon. Co. s service (59), 

(blank), his wife, 
lary. daughter of Richd. Harris 
liz^ . daughter of Sami. Middleton. Esq. (60). 


Co.'s service, and 


and 
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1775. 

Jan. 2. Alexander, son of John Rous and Elizth, his wife. 

,, 3. Thos.. son of Thos. Peterkin, Capt. of a country ship. 

15. Harriet, daughter of Mr. James Dulwich, Surgn. 

,, 15. Robt., son of Robt. Thurton and Elizth., his wife. 

,, 22. Agnes, daughter of Mr. James Miller. 

,, 23. Sami. Howe, son of Capt. Sami. Howe Showers and Ann, his 

wife, (61). 

Feb. 1 1. Alexr., son of John Walter, Serjt. 

II. Edwd., son of Mr. Edwd. Parry, Jr. Mcrcht., Hon. Co.’s service, 
and Amelia, his wife. 

,, II. Eliza Sophia, daughter of Lieut. Scot, Hon. Co.’s service and Eliza. 
Do. 

,, 22. Maria, daughter of Mr. John Hannay. (62). 

,, 22. Harriot, daughter of Mr. Chas. Short. (63). 

,, 22. Charles, son of Mr. Chas Short. 

,, 23. Margaret, daughter of Late Patrick Clough, Surgn. 

Mar. 2. Frances Maria, daughter of Robt. Chambers. Esq., one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and Frances, his wife. (64). 

,, 8. Thos., son of David Robinson, Soldier. 

,, 22. TTios. Robt., son of John Allinghame and Chunia ( ?) his wife. 

April. 2. John, son of Mr. Brigs, Taylor. 

,, 19. Thomas, son of Ensign Edwards. 

,, 20. John, son of Mr. Maepherson, Sergt. 

,, 20. Mary, daughter of Mattw. Wilmot, Painter. (65). 

,, 21. Elizth., daughter of Late Jas. Lewis Brown. 

,, 21. Elizth., daughter of John Sutton, Mariner, 

May 2 Mary, daughter of Peter Gilreth. 

,, 2. Catherine, daughter of John Boltain, Soldier. 

., 3. Willm., son of Major Tolly and Anna Maria, his wife. 

June 7. Harriot, daughter of John Marquet, Inhabt., and Elizth., his wife. 
,, 7. Alexander, son of Daniel Maeswain, Carpenter. 

,, 19. Elizth., daughter of Lieut. -Col. John Cumming and Mary, his wife. 

,. 19. Frederick, son of Mr. Thos. Adams and Elizth. Do. 

July. 12. Margaret, daughter of Mr. Chas. Grant, writer and Jane, his 

wife. (66). 

,, 16. Isabella, daughter of Alexr. Smart and Mary Rosara. 

,, 23. Catharina, daughter of Willrn. White, Soldier. 

Aug. 15. Lucinda, daughter of John Bathoe, Esq., Sr. Mercht., and Elizth, 
his wife. 

,, 17. Harriot, daughtei of Mr. John Belli, Mercht., (67). 

,, 27. Riclid., son of Robt. Bolton and Hora, his wife. 

27. Lionel son of Mr. Lionel Darrel, Sr. Merch, and Isabella, his wife. 
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Sep. 2. Catharine, daughter of John Mackenzie. Corpl. 

21. George, son of Neil Macklean. Do. 

Oct. 8. George, son of Johnathan King Cooper. (68). 

8. George, son of John Dring, Mariner. 

,, 15. Mary, daughter of Lieut. John Cowe. 

,, 21. James, son of Major Arthur Ackmuty (sic.) and Ursula, his wife. 

Nov. 5. James, son of Jas. Roquier, Matross. 

,, 10. Frederick, son of Geo. Vansittart, Esq.. Member of the Board of 

Commerce, and Sarah, his wife. (69). 

,, 19. Robt., son of Robt. Dunlop. 

23. Richd., son of Richd. Cary. 

Dec. 2. Hastings, son of Lieut. Wm. Dare and Amelia Ann, his wife, (70) 

,, 2. Amelia, daughter of Edwd. Parry, Factor in the Co. s service, and 

Amelia, his wife. 

,, 13. George, son of Mr. John Rcsewell. 

.. 25. Charlotte Elizth., daughter of Lieut. -Col. John Fortnom and Jane, 

his wife. , . 

1776. 

Jan. 20. Henrietta Amelia, daughter of Mr. William Cotes, Junior Mercht,. 
and Diana, his wife. (51). 

,, 20. William, son of Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 

,, 21, Charles, son of Mr. Chas. Sealy, Register of the Supreme Court, 

and Mary, his wife. 

,, 29. Jannet, daughter of Mr. Willm. Walker, Free Merchant. 

Feb. 1 1 . John, son of John Allen, Soldier. 

,, II. Richard, son of Simon Suttle, Do. 

,, 24. Elizth., daughter of Mr. Henry Grant, f ree Merchant. (71). 

,, 24. Isabella, daughter of Mr. Francis Gladwin, Jr. Merchant. 

,, 15. Richmond, son of Mr. Peter Moore, Factor Hon. Co.’s service 

and Sarah, his wife. (72). 

Mar. 7. John Henry, son of Mr. Jas. Macknab and Christian, his wife. 

.. 15. George Gilbert, son of Mr. Page Keble, Marine Store-keeper, 

Hon. Co.'s service, and Christiana, his wife. 

15. Richd., son of Mr. Wm. Evans, Writer in ye. co.’s service. 

,, 15. Amelia, daughter of Mr. Wm. Evans. Writer in ye. Co.’s service. 

,, 25. Elizth.. daughter of Mr. Henry Wedderburn, Master Attendant, 

Hon. Co.’s service and Alice, his wife. (73). 

,, 26. Chas., son of Mr. Wm. Wordie, Inhabt. 

Apr. 17. John, son of Fredk. Jeke, Sergt. -Major. 

,, 17. Elizth., daughter of John Graham, Soldier. 

,, 17. Ann, daughter of Wm. Stanly, Do. 

27. Sami. Robt., son of Sami. Weller, Capt. of a country ship and 

Rosa, Kis wife. 

28. Jane, daughter of Alexr. Cameron, Sergt. 
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May 6. John, son of Capt. John Jameson. 

,, 16. Robt., son of Alexr. Leslie, Pilot. 

20. Charlotte Sophia, daughter of Mr. Simeon Droze, Sr. Mercht., Hon. 
Co.’s service. 

June 5. Thos.. son of Mr. Thos. Broad, Pilot. 

10. Anna, daughter of Mr. Wm. Finney. Inhabt. 

,, 13. Anne, daughter of Mr. John Carmichael, writer, H. C.’s service. 

,, 16. Lucy, daughter of Sami. Day. Soldier. 

,, 30. Jane, daughter of Andrew Cameron, Soldier. 

,, 30. Thos., son of Thos. Harber, Soldier. 

July 10. Willin., son of Richd. Smith. Pilot. 

,, 20. Robt., son of Robt. Robertson, Inhabt., and Anne, his wife. 

,, 28. Mary, daughter of Wm. Wilkins, Sergt. and Mary, his wife. 

Aug. 22. David, son of Capt. David Moon. 

,, 25. David, son of David Mills, Soldier. 

,, 31. St. George, son of Capt. Benjamin Ashe, H. C.’s service and Mary, 

his wife. (74.) 

,, 31. Thos. Trognal, son of Capt. Thos. Dibdin and Elizth., his wife. 

Sep. 1. Mary, daughter of John Ruff, Soldier. 

,, 18. Chas., son of Mr. Richd. Dean, Ensign, H. C.’s service. 

,, 21. Chas. Edwd., son of Major Wm. Tolley and Mary, his wife. 

,, 22. Sarah, daughter of Joseph Ganert, Soldier. 

,, 26. Elizth., daughter of Mr. Sami. Greenaway and Mary, his wife. 

,, 29. David, son of James Miller, Pilot. 

Oct. 6. Patrick, son of Mr. Pat. Lindsay, Inhabt. 

,, 6. Zenazana, daughter of Moses Connor Taylor and Zenazanne, 

his wife. 

,, 6. Anne, daughter of Wm. Lane, Serjt. 

,, 18. Sami., son of Sami. Watson, Ensign, Hon. Co.’s service, and 

Eleanor, his wife. (75). 

Nov. 6. Maria, daughter of Capt. Horton Briscoe, Hon. Co.’s Mily. Service, 

and Millicent, his wife. 

,, 7. Anna Constantia, daughter of the late Mr. Hercules Durham, Inhabt. 

and (Blank), his wife. (76). 

,, 10. David, son of David Daniel, Serjt., and Elizth, his wife. 

,, 10. Elizth., daughter of John Whaiting, Serjt., and Hannah, Do. 

,, II. Jane, daughter of Mr. Archibald Robertson and Mary, Do. 

,, 16. Henry Benjn. Briscoe, son of Mr. Thos. Adams and Elizth., his 

wife. 

,, 17. James, son of Jas. Higgs, Soldier. 

‘i4. Chas.. son of Alexr. McCarty, Corpl. 

24. Phillis, daughter of Jas. Bailie, Soldier. 

,, 25. Thos. Fitzmaurice, son of Robt. Chambers, Esq., one of the judges 

of ye. Supreme Court, and Frances, his wife. (77). 

25. Eliza, da 'ghter of Mr. Charles Newman. (78). 
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Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


28. Jane, daughter of Sir Elijah Impey, Chief justice of ye. Supremv 
Court, and (Mary), his wife. (79), 

30. Sami., son of Mr. John Bellie, Inhabt. 

1. Sarah, daughter of John Ramsdell, Corpl. 

8. Margt., daughter of Geo. Bruce, Serjt. 

8. Margt., daughter of Wm. Morris. Soldier. 

8. Ann, daughter of Joseph Bolton, Serjt. 

15. Christian, daughter of Mr. Wrn. Larkins, writer, Hon. Co.’s service 
and Mary, his wife. (80). 

31. Stainforth Johnstone, son of Capt. Johnstone, Hon. Co.’s Mily, 

service. 

31. Thos. and Jas,, sons of Thos. Cobham, Esq. 

1777. 

7. Mary, daughter of Alexr. Lawson, Inhabt. 

11. Maria Jane, daughter of Mr. Chas. Grant, Secy, to the Board of 

Trade, and (blank), his wife. 

12. Edwd., son of Mr. Peter Moore, Factor in the Hon. Co.’s seivice, 

and Sarah, his wife. (81). 

12. Anne, daughter of Fredk. Domson, Matross of Artillery. 

13. Sami., son of Major Ahmuty, Hon. Co.’s service, and Ursula, his 

wife. 

19, Sophia, daughter of Danl. Dauder, Soldier. 

19. Jas., son of George Whitton, Serjt., and Mary, his wife. 

19. Elizth., daughter of Josiah Saunders, Soldier. 

William johnsofj, ChafDlain. 

7. Chas. Selwood, son of Wni. Marriott, L.sq., Sr. Mercht., Hon. Co.’.*, 
service, and Jane, his wife. 

9. Willm., son of Mr. Day Hort McDowal, Factor, Hon. Co.’s 

service. (82). 

9. Anna Maria, daughter of Lieut. Richtl. Long. 

9. Flenrietta Maiy, daughter of Mr. Henry Halsey, Free Mariner. 

9. Thos. Henry, son of Thos. Millard, Sergt. 

18. Franklin Hancock, son of Mr. Mercer, Capt. of a country ship. 

27. Mary, daughter of Mr. Gerard Gust.wus Du Carol, Jr. Mercht., 

Hon. Co.’s service, (83). 

28. Henrietta Amelia, daughter of Wm. Alderscy. Esq., President of 

the Board of Trade, and Henrietta, his wife. (84). 

21. Edwd., son of Mr. Edwd. Hardwicke. 

23. John, son of Licut.-Col. John Cummings, H. C.’s Mily. Service, 
and Mary, his wife. 

6. Sami., son of John Brason, Serjt. 

13. Mary, daughter of Aaron Spencer, Sergt., and Charlotte, his wife. 
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April 15. 


May 8. 


I I . 

II. 

19. 


I 

19 . 

29. 


June I . 

8 . 

., 20 . 

22 . 

,, 30. 


July 13. 
25. 

27. 

Sep. — 
. 17. 

Oct. 19. 
.. 23. 

.. 27. 


Nov. 9. 

22 . 


Dec. 5. 
.. 26. 


Elizth. Morse, daughter of Mr. John Carmichael, Factor. H. C.’s 
service. 

William Johnson. Chaplain. 

Elizth. Jane, daughter of the late Mr. Thos. Anderson, 2nd Surgn. 
of this Presdy., and Elizth. his wife. (85). 

Richd., son of Duncan Mackintosh, Soldier. 

John, son of Wm. Barr, Drummer. 

Margt,, daughter of Mr. Wm. Jackson, Register of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. (86). 

Kemp Hercules, son of Lieut. Harvey. 

Helen Margt. Jane, daughter of Mr. Stark, Surgn. (87). 

Robt., son of Mr. Alexr. Watson, Inhabt. 

William Johnson, Chaplain. 

Fredk. Chas., son of Chas. (blank) and Johanna, his wife. 

Jas., son of Jas. Hunt of ye. Arty. 

Harriett, daughter of Nathl. Bateman, Esq., Member. Board of 
Trade. (88). 

Elizth., daughter of Jacob Ward. Corpl. and Magdalene, his wife. 

John Nathl., son of Chas. Sealy, Esq., Advocate, and Mary, his 
wife. (89). 

William Johnson. Chaplain. 

Thos., son of Ihos. Madox. Soldier. 

Mary Melicent Hastings, daughter of Mr. Fhos. Adams and Elizth., 
his wife. 

George, son of Lieut.-Col. Hampton and Margaret, his wife. (90). 

William Johnson, Chaplain. 

Mary, daughter of Mr. John Bristow, H. C.’s service. 

James, son of Jas, Flosley, Soldier. 

William Johnson, Chaplain. 

Ann, daughter of Henry Bagg. Do. 

John, son of Mr. John Shore. Jr. Mercht., H. C.’s service. (91). 

Letitia Elizth., daughter of Major Wm. Tolley, H. C.’s Mily. 
Service and Anna Maria, his wife, 

William Johnson, Chaplain. 

Henry, son of Mr, Edwd. Parry, H. C.’s service and Emelia, 
his wife. 

Benjamin, son of Capt. Benjamin Wroe, H. C.’s Mily. Service, and 
Elizth., his wife. 

William Johnson. Chaplain. 

Sarah, daughter of Capt, Francis Forde, Master Attendant at 
Chittagong. 

May, daughter of Alexr. Robinson, Bombardier of Arty., and 

William Johnson, Chaplain. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

(1) . Hugh Baillie: a pioneer commerce in the Assam Valley. He 
seems to have resided chiefly at Rangamati or Goalpara. Arrived in Calcutta 
in 1756 as Captain of a vessel and was allowed to remain in India. Alderman 
of the Mayor’s Court, 1757 : see a reference to him in Seton Kerr’s Selections 
jrom the Calcutta Gazette^ (Vol. 1, p. 191). Married Anne Pearce on January 
JO, 1766. 

(2) . Richard Becher : a kinsman merely, according to Sir William Hunter, 
of Anne, daughter of John Harman Becher, who married Richmond Thackeray 
in Calcutta in 1810 and on July 18, 1811, became the mother of the novelist. 
Richard Becher had a remarkable career. He was Fourth of Council and Chief 
at Dacca during the “ Troubles ” of 1756. His first wife Charlotte and her 
infant daughter were made prisoners but through the good offices of Courtin 
tlie French Chief were released and permitted to join the forlorn colony at 
Fulta, where the child died on November 20, 1756. Mrs. Becher died at 
Calcutta on October 14, 1759, at the age of 21 : and her tombstone may be 
seen in St. John’s Churchyard embedded at the foot of the Charnock Meuso 
leum. In that year (1759) Becher was third in Council under Clive, and from 
September, 1767, to May, 1768, Zemindar of Calcutta. He died in Calcutta 
on November 17, 1782, at the age of 61 : and it is recorded on his tombstone, 
which is “ sacred to the memory of an honest man,” (Bengal Obituary, p. 72) 
that he retired to England with a competence in 1774 : but ” in order to prop 
the declining credit of a friend, he was led to put all to the hazard ” and was 
compelled to return to India in 1781. He was readmitted as a writer, but died 
in the following year in great poverty. It is worthy of note that after his return, 
no fewer that fifteen Bechers came to India in the course of fifty years. 

(3) . .John Taylor: married Mrs. Dorothy Northall, widow, on June 24, 
1762. Died March 15, 1767. F^obably a surgeon. 

(4) . Francis Syk^s : arrived July 9, 1751, at the age of nineteen: a 
member of the Factoiy at Cossimbazar under William Watts. Resigned the 
service in 1760 and took home with him Warren Hastings,* infant son George 
(by his first wife). Returned with Lord Clive in 1765, as a member of the 
Select Committee. Created a Baronet in 1781. Sat in the House of Commons 
as member first for Shaftesbury and then during five Parliaments, for Walling- 
ford. Died on January II, 1784. The son here mentioned succeeded as 
second Baronet. Mrs. Catherine Sykes (married on February 7, 1766), died in 
Calcutta on December 25, 1768, and is buried in South Park Street Cemetery. 
Her maiden name was Ridley. 

(5) . John Cummings : afterwards Sir John Cummings (Colonel, June 10, 
1779). Appointed to command all the troops in the service of the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh, 1781. Died at St. Helena, August 26, 1786. Married Miss 
Mary Wedderburn on January 22, 1770. Her brother Ensign Charles Wedder- 
burn perished In the Black Hole. 
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(6) . John Knott : Mr. N. N, Chose, in his "Memoir of Maharajah Nufj- 
kis.sen Bahadur” (pp. 26 — 29) prints a letter written from London on March 29, 
1774, by Knott to " Mr. Nubkissen.” It contains news of a visit to Italy by 
Cli ve ; and mentions the approaching deparlare for Bengal of “ Robert 
Chambers, Elsq,, a gentleman of respectable character and distinguished 
abilities ” who is recommended to Nubkissen as “having a desire to learn 
both the FVrsian and Bengalee languages on his arrival in Bengal.” Knott say.s 
in the letter ; “ I was married about the same time as Mr. Verelst was, to a 
sister of my cousin, Captain George Knott’s, whom you may remember in 
Bengal. I have but one child, my wife being of tender and weakly constitu- 
tion:” and cadds : “ I should be very happy in England, was not my little 
fortune exposed to so heavy a risk in Bengal by the share 1 hold in the joint 
concern in trade there under the direction of the late Mr. Hoissard. Though 
you were so kind as to buy that share of me, so far as related to my portions 
of any profits that might arise on the joint concern, yet 1 am still responsible 
lor the principal amount of my share of llc\t original stt^f k.” Mr, Daniel 
Hoissard, Free Merchant, died in Calcutta on October 29, 1770. 

(7) , Arthur Achmuty : Cadet, 1760: Lieutenant. August 26, 1763: Cap- 
tain, December 20, 1764: Major, September 3, 1768: Lieut. -Colonel, Septem- 
bei 13, 1779: Colonel, May 28, 1786. Died at Dinapore, December 6, 17^3 
Married at Calcutta, July 25, 1767, to Miss Ursula DeCruz. 

(8) . (jcorgc Vansitiart : of the Company’s .service : afterwards of Bisham 
Abbey, Berks, and M.P. Brother of Henry Vansittarl (1732 — 1770), Governor 
of Fort William, who was lost in the Aurora in 1769 with Luke Scrafton and 
Colonel Francis Forde, and whose younger son Nicholas (born in 1768), was 
cieated Baron Bexley. Married at Calcutta on October 24, 1776, to Sarah, 
daughter of the Rev. Sir John Stonhouse, third Bart, of Radley, and f’enelope 
Dashwood. George Henry, the son here baptized, became a General and 
died in 1824, For other sons, see notes (18), (43), (69). Lucia Stonhouse, the 
sister of Sarah Vansittart, married on June 12, 1770 Robert Falk, “ judge of 
the Court of Cutcherry,” who committed Nuncomar for forgery. Sir John 
Biooke Stonhouse, ninth Bart, (baptized at Calcutta in 1796 and died in 1848) 
v.'as in the Bengal Civil Service from 1814 to 1827 (Collector of Rajshahye, 
1826) : and Sir T imothy Vansittart Stonhouse, tenth baronet, was Accountant- 
Ccnoral at Fort Saint George and provisional member of Council, and died in 
1866. They were the son.s of James Stonhouse, also H. F. I. C. S. (b 1759, d. 
1803) who was the stepbrother of Sarah Vansittart and Lucia Falk. 1 he eldest 
brother, Neale Stonhouse (b. 1743, cl. 1773) was also a writer on the Madras 
establishment and paymaster at Vellore. 

(9) . Sarah Pearson : (the mother of the infant baptised) died in Calcutta, 
September 9, 1768, aged 19. Hers is the oldest existing monument in the 
Scuth Park Street Cemelry, Thomas Pearson died on August 5, 1781, aged 
4., and is buried n^rar by . They were married at St. John’s Church on 
December 2, 1767, her maiden name being Irwin. James Irwin was a senior 
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merchant in the Company’s Service, who married Selina Brooke on April 

22. 1777. 

(10) . William Wesion: the child died on December 19, 1768. The 

father C.harles Weston was born in Calcutta, 1731, and died there on December 
25, 1809. He carried arms as a militiaman in 1756: and befriended Holwell 
in his old Served as a juror at the trial of Nuncoomar in June, 1775 

and lived to see the Governor-Generalship of the fir.st Lord Minto. Won 
the Tiretta Bazar in tnc lottery of 1796. A portrait of him is preserved in 
the vestry-room at St. John’s Church. Married Amelia de Rozario on 
November 9, 1785. 1 h}.s v/as his first wife. Constantia his second, is buried 

at Bandel. 

(11) . John Sykes: afterwards R. N. Died on board the Grampus, 
January 14, 1786. His mother Catherine Sykes died on December 30, 1768. 
(See note (4). 

(12) . Page Keble : Master attendant, 1765: See Bengal Past and 
Present, Vol. V, pp. 329, 330 and 332, for baptisms of three cider children, 
Charles (1764), Mary (1765) and Page (1766). On the occasion of the invasion 
f'f Grand’s hou.se by Francis, “ Mr. Keble called from the verandah of his 
house adjoining to know what was the cause of the disturbance.” Married 
again on July 3, 1782, his second wife being E.lizabeth Metham. 

(13) . John Fortnom : Civil Architect, 1765. Major and Director of the 

Works, 1772 (see Hyde, Parochial Annals oj Bengal, pp. 160 — 1, 172). 

Married Jane Yates on September 3, 1767. In Orig. Cons, of May 21, 1781, 
Warren Hastings recommends the appointment of “ Masters John and Thomas 
Fortnom, sons of the late Col. Eorlnom as minor cadets.” F or Master John 
see entry of February 13, 1770, and for Master 1 homas (William) see entry 
of October II, 1772. 

(14) . John W edderburn Miller: the child died on July 26, 1769. 

(15) , Lionel Darell : created a Baronet in 1795. M. P. for Lyme F^egis, 
1780 — 84 and for Hendon, 1784 — 1802. Director of the Last India Company 
from 1780 to 1803. FDied in 1803. Married July 20, 1766, Isabella, daughter 
of Timothy Tullie (Director, 1750 — 1763). Harry Verelst Darell, 2nd Baronet, 
was appointed a writer on the Bengal establishment in 1790 and was Com- 
mercial Resident ^t (Rampur) Bauleah in 1816. Married 1809 Amelia Mary 
Ann. daughter of William Becher : and died, 1828. Another Darell, Henry 
John, was appointed a writer in 1794, and died in Calcutta on July 7, 1803. 

(16) . Thomas Rumbold : (1736 — 1791). afterwards Baronet and Governor 
of Fort Saint George. fl778 — 1780): Second in Council at Fort William. 
1766 — 69. (See account of his career in Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XXIV. 
pp. 189 — 192). 

(17) . Capt. William Tolly : maker of Tolly’s Nullah and founder of 
Tolly gunge. In 1778 he leased Gopalnagore and Zeerut with Belvedere 
House from Hastings, and in 1780 purchased Belvedere. It was to his house 
ihat Francis was taken after the duel. He became Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1784 and resigned the Service in 1784. Married om April II. 1768, in Calcutta 

19 
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to (Anna) Maria Hinlz. He died in 1784 at St. Helena on his way to England. 
It would seem from Orig. Cons. 24 November, 1783, No. 23 and 24 and O. C. 
6 Jan. 1734. No. I that he ended his career in a hopeless state of debt to 
the Company. 

(18) . Edward Vansittdrt : see note (8). 

(19) . Horton Briscoe: was twice married: (I) to Maria Howett on 

I Vibniary 9, 1769; and (2) to Millicent Jane Banks on July 28, 1774. Ensign, 
August 25, 1763; Lieutenant, April 15, 1764: Captain, July 28, 1766; Major, 
F ebruary 25, 1778: Lieutenant Colonel, December 4, 1781; Colonel, June 

19, 1791 : Major-General, December 20, 1793. Died at Calcutta, December 

25, 1802. The child Anna Bella died on December 15, 1769. 

(20) . Elizabeth Nixon: died, March 22. 1770. Ann Nixon, the mother 
died on July 22, 1772. Joshua Nixon married Ann Bine on March 5, 1769. 

(21) . Nicholas Grueber : Zemindar of Calcutta, 1767. Chief of Cossim- 
bazar and of Dacca, 1772. Buxey, 1774: Member of the Board of Trade, 
1783. 

(22) . Blastus Godley Wright : appointed Sheriff of Calcutta on DecemF>er 
5. 1776, but “ departed for England the same month.’* 

(23) . Mary Johnson : the child died on July 20, 1770. 

(24) . Philip Leale (I^eal) ; married a daughter of Charles Weston. The 
child died on December 13, 1770. 

(25) . George Rook ' married Mrs. Phillis Case, widow, on November 25. 
1769. En.sign, November 13, 1762: lieutenant. May 28, 1767; Captain, June 

26, 1771 : resigned, June 17, 1774. 

(26) . Major Christian Fischer : Capt. Christian Fischer married Elizabeth 
Devril on April 19, 1761. A' Swiss officer in the Company’s service, who with 
Clive and Le Beaume formed the minority which voted before Plassey for imme- 
diate action. Took part in Colonel Frcincis Forde’s expedition to the Northern 
Ciicars in 1759, and on December 28, captured Coconada from the ITench. On 
March 23, 1760, he joined Meer Jaffer’s forces at Burdwan in the movement 
against Shah Alam. When the Army was reorganized in 1765 he commanded 
the 2nd battalion of Native Infantry stationed at Monghyr. Lieut. -Colonel 
1781. Commanded at the Motee Jheel (Moorshedabad) In the Original Con- 
.sultations of December, 1770, a letter may be found from him requesting a 
passage to Europe in the Houghton (499 tons, Capt. William Smith) for his 
daughter and nurse. (The Houghton arrived in the Downs, July 9, 1771). 

(28) . John Graham : came out in 1759 on the Calcutta. Married Miss 
Mary Shewin on August 8, 1762. Secretary to the Council. Resident at Midna- 
pore, 17o5. Superintendent of the Khalsa, August, 1773. Chief at Patna, 
January, 1772. President of the Board of Customs, 1773. Concerned in the 
trial of Nuncomar for conspiracy. 

(29) . Moses Underwood : died on June 29, 1771. 

(30) . Charles FJoyer : one of the ** 4 gentlemen from Madras *’ brought 
up by Clive in 1767, during his second Governorship of Bengal, to fill vacancies 
on the Council at f or William. He arrived on the Coromandel Coast on 
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June 9» 1755 : was Resident at 7 ranquebar in 1761, and junior Merchant and 
Paymaster at Trichinopoiy in 1764. On transfer to Bengal he became Tenth 
in Council and Military Storekeeper and was appointed Mintrnaster and Secre- 
tary to the Select Committee in 1769 and Buxey in 1770. While in Bengal 
married Catherine Carvalho of Chandernagore, sister of Jean Law of Lauriston. 
Governor of Pondicherry. In 1771, he reverted to F'ort St. George as Senior 
Merchant, and in 1776 was one of the members of the Governor’s Council who 
kidnapped and imprisoned Lord Pigot. He was recalled by order of the 
General Court of Proprietors dated May 9, 1777, and suspended. In 1779 he 
was tried before the Court of King’s Bench and fined £1,000. I le seems then 
to have been permitted to retuiii to the Coromandel Coast, for in 1782 he was 
appointed Chief of the Guiitoor Circars. 1 nere is no further trace of his official 
career after that year. He was shot in a duel by Benjamin Roebuck, (writer on 
the Madras establishment, who died at Vizagapatam on August 13, 1809). 

(31) . Henry Revell : afterwards Collector of Customs at Chapra : opened 
a Custom House and bazar at Godna in 1788 : and gave his name to Revelgunge, 
situated seven miles west of Chapra. He is buried in the town. 

(32) . William Lusbington : Persian Interpreter to the Commander-in-Chief, 
1764. Supra visor of Hooghly, 1771. Resigned, October 31, 1773, and entered 
Parliament. Son of the Vicar of Lastbourne and brother of Henry Lu.shington 
who survived the Black Hole and was killed in the Patna Massacre (1763). 
Married Pauline French on March 28, 1769. Another brother, Stephen, wasS a 
Director of the East India Company from 1782 to 1802 (Chairman, 1790, 1795, 
1799) and was created a baronet in 1791. The Manor House at Eastbourne, 
which was the birth place of these Lushlngtons, has this year (1923) been 
acquired by the Corporation of the town and converted into a picture-gallery. 
There is a monument to Henry Lushington in the old Parish Church. Eight 
other Lushingions served in Bengal, and four in Madras (including Stephen 
Rumbold Lushington, Governor of Fort Saint George from 1827 to 1832). 

(33) . /obn Baiboe : married Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsay, widow, on April 3, 

1771. Was Resident at Malda in December, 1770, and was appointed Export 
Warehouse Keeper at Calcutta on March 1. 1771. Third at Dacca, February, 

1772. 

(34) . Simeon Droz : gave evidence in the Grand-Francis suit. Secretary 
to the Council at Fort William, 1767. Sheriff of Calcutta, 1768. Appointed 
Fourth in Council at Patna, F'ebruary, 1772. Married (1) Frances Boulet on 
September 2, 1767, and (2) Mary Ashe on March 1, 1777. The child Louisa Ann 
died on May 12, 1773. 

(35) . William Barton : clerk to the Committee of Accounts, 1 763 : re- 
signed office of Aderman of the Mayor’s Court, 1760. Subsequently Resident 
at Luckypore and Collector of Tippera, Resident at Burdwan and President 
of the Board of Trade. Dismissed the service in 1786 and fled to Serampore 
and thence to Copenhagen, where he purchased a Danish title of nobility, 
and died (Hickev, Memoirs, Vol. III. p. 309). Married Harriot Higgins on 
July 17. 1788. 
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(36) , Catherine Pawson: no doubt the “Kitty Pawson “ of Hicky*s 
Gazette. See Busteed’s Echoes, p. 186. William Pawson was appointed a 
writer in 1765, the san?e year as “ Sylhet “ Thackeray. He was Sheriff of 
Calcutta in 1768. 

(37) . Major William Hessman : married Elizabeth Mills on September 15, 

1768. In a letter dated November 7, 1779, “ Camp at Dalmow,** Brigadier 

General Giles Stibbert reports that Major William Hessman has been killed in 
a duel by Colonel Gilbert Ironside (described by Grand in his Narrative as the 
“ Celebrated Martinet “). 

(36). Lfein.-Col. Campbell : Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B. (Governor of 
Fort Saint George from 1785 to 1793) was about this time Chief Engineer in 
Bengal — “ a situation of prodigious emolument,” according to William Hickey, 
(Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 157). As to his association with Colonel Henry Watson, 
see Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XXIV, p. 154. He died in England in 1791 
and is b\iried in Westminster Abbey. 

(39) . Francis Gladwin : married (at Burdwan by Simon Droz) to Ann 
Proctor on December 5, 1769. Collector of Calcutta from November, 1788, to 
May, 1789, and again from 1793 to 1799. First Professor of Persian at the 
College of Fort William, 1801 . Died about 1813. 

(40) . Peter Toiichet: brother of Mrs. Motte (“ Bibby ” Motte). Joined 
vv'ith Hastings and other Old Westminsters in presenting a silver cup to West- 
minster School in 1777. Resident at Radhanagore. 

(41) . /ames Hams.'— Chief of Dacca in 1771. His first wife Catherine, died 
in Calcutta on August 29, 1769 : and on January 31, 1771, he married Henrietta, 
sister of “ Sylhet ’’ Thackeray (who was appointed Fourth at Dacca on August 
25 of that year). Their daughter Henrietta married Sir Stephen Gaselee, Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas in England. Harris left India shortly after the 
baptism of Quarles. 

(42) . William Bondfield or Bonfield : Auctioneer: after whom Bonfields 
Lane is named. One of the Jurors who tried the indictment against J. A. Hicky 
tor a libel on Hastings contained in the Bengal Gazette (No. IX, March 24, 1781). 
.\ verdict of not guilty was returned on June 27, 1781. 

(43) . Charles Crojies. — “ Idle Charley ” of Hicky’s Gazette. Was one 
of Ha.stings’ Indian Trustees, Thomas Motte being the other. Associated with 
Hastings in forming the experimental English farm at Sooksagur and contracted 
for ruiii for the navy, in 1784. Was engaged in the manufacture of muslins and 
became bankrupt in 1785. Was given the post of Chief of Chittagong where 
Sir William and Lady Jones stayed with him, and where he died in 1786, at 
the age of 42. 

(44) . Mr. Kettle. — No doubt “Tilly Kettle, Limmer.” See entry of April 30, 
1774 for baptism of another child. Son of a house-painter. Came out to India 
about 1770; See the following letter written by John Cartics, Governor of Fort 
iVlMliam, to Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowlah of Oudh on November 3, 1771. (Persian 
correspondence Vol. IIL 1770-72; No. 973): “Having learnt that the 
addressee wishes very niu^h to see Mr. Kettle, a painter, the writer has ordered 
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him to proceed to Fyabad. Says that he is a master of his art and hopes the 
addressee will be much pleased with him.** A similar letter was sent to Munir- 
ud-daulah; Naib Wazir, at Allahabad. Kettl^^ returned to London about the 
year 1777 and exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1777 to 1784. He died 
at Aleppo in the spring of 1798, when on his return to the East. He left a 
widow with a son and daughter in England. His portraits of Warren Hastings 
and Impey are well-known. 

(45) . Arthur Hastings Vansittart.— Afterwards of the Bengal Civil Service : 
writer 1790: died at Calcutta on February 19, 1807, aged 33 years, and buried 
in the South Park Street Cemetery. See ante note (8). 

(46) . Archibald Roberton. — The child died on June 21, 1773. 

(47) . Charles Sealy. — See post, note (55), on Mary Ursula Sealy. Tbe 
child Amy Mary died June 21, 1773. 

(48) . Robert Patton. — was A. D. C. to Warren Hastings. Ensign, July 22, 
1766 : Lieutenant, June 18, 1767: Captain, July 4, 1771. Resigned March 2, 

1773. 

(49) . William Hosea.— rA nephew of Robert Orme, the historian. Collector 
of Hooghiy 1772 — 73. Subsequently second of Council at Moorshedabad. A 
friend of Sir Robert and Lady Chambers. Married Mary Browne at Calcutta on 
September 17, 1772. He and his wife and child, and Thomas Fitzmaurice, the 
iidant son of Chambers (see entry of September 25, 1776) went to Europe in the 
Crosvenor (729 tons, Captain John Coxon) which was wrecked on the African 
coast on August 4, 1782. The survivors perished in their attempt to reach the 
Dutch settlement at the Cape. 

(50) . John Thornhill. — appointed writer on Bengal Establishment 1790. 
Collector of 24-Pergunnahs, 1797 : Secretary to Government in Military Depart- 
ment, 1808. Postmaster-General, 1810. Resigned in India, February 7, 1812. 
Director of the East India Company from 1816 to 1840. Died February, 1841. 
His father Cudbert ThornhilU was nominated Master Attendant, in 1785 and 
held the post until April, 1808. During the Troubles of 1756 he was 
resident in Calcutta and escaped to Fulta. He died in Calcutta on September 
21, 1809, aged 86, and is buried in the North Park Street Cemetery. 1'he full 
names of his wife were Maria Ursula Thornhill. She died on May 1 9, 1 793. 

(5 1) . William Cotes or Coates. — married Diana Rochfort, on January 19, 

1 774. Three children of the marriage were baptized at St. John*s Church, 
Henrietta Amelia and William (on January 20, 1 776) and Diana (on January 2, 

1 778). Was at one time Chief of Chittagong. His widow married Sir John 
Hadley D’Oyly on March I6, 1 779. (See references in article on the Farington 
Diary, Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XXIV. pp. 2 1 — 26). 

(52) . William Bruere. — Secretary to the Supreme Council, 1 779. 

(53) . John Carmichael.— Judge Advocate-General, 1 772. Paymaster of 
the Garrison, 1 773. Married January 22, 1 779 to Miss Mathilda Bie, daughter 
of O. Bie, subsequently (1 789— 1 805) Danish Governor of Serampore. Se^ 
entries of June 1 3, 1 776, and April 1 5, 1 777. 
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(54) . Lieut. -Col. John Lillyman. — Chief Engineer : Architect of the 
piesent Fort William : Died at Calcutta on December 23, 1774, aged 42 years. 

(55) . Marry Ursula Scaly: married on September 15, 1794 at St. John’s 
Church to Thomas Baring B. C. S. (Collector of the 24-Pergunnahs, 1 796) son 
of Sir Francis Baring Bart. (Director of the East India Company, 1779 to 1810). 
He retired in 1798 and succeeded as 2nd Baronet in 1810. Their eldest son, 
the first Baron Northbrook, was born and baptized in Calcutta : and was the 
father of the Earl of Northbrook, Viceroy and Governor-General of India from 
1672 to 1876. 

(56) . John Bristow. — Died at Calcutta October 20, 1802, aged 52 years. 
His wife, (whom he married at Chinsurah on May 27, 1782) was the beautiful 
Emma Wrangham (Bustecd, Echoes, p. 211). He was recalled in 1776 from 
Mrs. Hastings who was an “ old and intimate ” friend of her mother an.f 
Clavering who had carried his appointment in 1774 by a majority vote. In 
October 1782, however, Hastings sent him back to Lucknow: but he was 
finally recalled by a decision of December 31, 1783. 

(57) . Anna Maria Dare. — Died September 13, 1774. God-daughter of 
Mrs. Hastings who was an “ old and intimate ” friend of her mother and 
born in the same year (1747). Dare and his wife were shipwrecked off the 
Coromandel Coast shortly afterwards, He was drowned, and she married 
Captain Samuel Showers at Calcutta on November 13, 1779. (See note (61) 
post). Mrs. Melian Dare’s letters (and the peculiar Christian name) suggest 
that she was a foreigner. Mrs. Hastings arranged the match between her and 
Captain Showers. The union was unhappy, and the husband and wife se* 
garated, after three sons had been born of the marriage. Col, Showers had 
a pcn.sion but refused his wife any share of it, as she had left him of her own 
accord. She lived on what her sons were able to send her until one of them, 
Lieut. Charles Lionel Showers, an officer of great promise, was killed on April 
15, 1815, during the Nepal war in the assault on the fortified stronghold of 
Malaun (see monument in St. John’s Church). Hastings sent her money for 
he) immediate necessities and wrote to Sweny Toone, his former aide-de- 
camp (Director of the Company from 1800 to 1830) to put the case before 
the Hon’ble Court : which he did, and a grant of £"70 a year was made 
to her, to date from the day of her son’s death. (S. C. Grier, Letters of 
Warren Hastings to his wife). 

(58) . Richard Ahrnuty : query: writer on the Bengal establishment, 1791 : 
Commissioner of Behar, 1797: Collector of Allahabad, 1803: Judge and 
Magistrate of Furruckabad, 1804. Proceeded to Europe, 1806, and resigned 
in England, March 30, 1808. 

(59) . Thomas Pattle. — Writer 1765 (the same year as “ Sylhet ” 
Thackaray); married Sarah Hasleby at Cossimbazar on June 10, 1770. In 
1774 he was recommended by Hastings for Council at Dacca. TTie most 
famous member of the family was James Pattle who came out as a writer 
>n 1790 and d>ed in Calcutta on September 4, 1845, at the age of 69 after 
sei ving for nearly 55 ve^i s There is a monument to him and his wife Adeline 
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(daughter of Chevalier de L’etang) in St. John’s Church. (See Cotton, 
Calcutta Old and New, pp. 509 — 510). 

(60) . Samuel Middleton, — Arrived in Bengal, July 25, 1753. In 1756 

made his escape from Jugdea to hulta. Was one of the deputation sent to 
Moorshedabad in February, 1 765 for the installation of Naw^ab Nazim 
Nujjum-ud-Dowlah and got into trouble for accepting a present. He appears 
as Chief of Patna in a list dated October 28, 1765. Resident at Moorshedabad 
and Chief of Cossimbazar, 1772. His portrait was painted by Tilly Kettle for 
the Freemasons of Bengal. Died at Pirpaintl (N. F. of Bhagalpur) in 1775. 
Owned considerable property in Calcutta. Middleton Street and Middleton 
Row are named after him. Acted for a time as Police Magistrnte at the Presi- 
dency. 

(61) . Samuel How Showers. — Married (I) Ann Hammond on January 
15 1772: and (2) Mrs. Melian Dare, widow, on November 13, 1779. Ensign, 
December 27, 1764: Lieutenant, December 4, 1766: Captain, April 14, 1769: 
Major, January 5, 1781 : Lieutenant-Colonel, May 28, 1786. Dismissed by 
order of Court-Martial, 1793. The first Mrs. ^Showers died at Patna in 1778. 

(62) . John H annoy. — See article on “ Alexander and John Hannay ” in 
Benffal Past and Present, Vol. XXIV. pp. 162 — -166. 

(63) . Charles Short. — Died at Russapugla in Calcutta on July 2, 1785, 
after twenty years’ residence in India. A leading merchant. Was the owner 
of Short’s Bazar in Lower Circular Road, and gave his name to Short Street. 

(64) . Sir Robert Chambers. — Vinerian Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, 

1 762 — 77, and Principal of New Inn Hall : appointed second judge on the 
constitution of the Supreme Court at Calcutta in 1774. Married on March 8, 
1774, before coming out to Calcutta, Frances Wilton, the daughter of Joseph 
Wilton, R.A., a fashionable sculptor. She was then in her sixteenth year: 
** exquisitely beautiful,” according to Dr. Johnson, while Mrs. Thrale has it 
that she stood for Hebe at the Royal Academy. Chambers brought out with 
him his wife, his mother (a Miss Metcalfe who died in Calcutta on February 
7. 1782, aged 69) and his brother William who was a specialist in oriental 
languages and wa.s appointed Interpreter to the Court. Flis Oxford professor- 
ship was specially continued to him for three years, in order to see how the 
climate of Bengal suited him, and John Scott (later Lord Eldon) acted as deputy. 
However, he stayed twenty-five years. Knighted in 1778 and became 
Chief Justice in 1791 : retired in 1799 and died in Paris on May 9, 
1803. A friend of Dr. Johnson in London and of Sir Philip Francis in Calcutta. 
(Francis was god-father to his son Robert Joseph . baptised at St. John’s 
Church on July 18, 1779). Chambers lost two of his children in Calcutta : 
Henrietta (baptised at St. John’s Church on June 22, 1778 and died July 30, 
1779) and Edward Colin (baptised at St. John’s Church on June 7, 1781 and 
died November 9, 1781). Another child Thomas Fitzmaurice (see note (77): 
entry of November 25, 1776) was lost in the wreck of the Grosvenor, August 
4, 1782. Lady Chambers survived him and died at Brighton in 1339. His 
nephew. Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, was appointed to be one of the 
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Judges of the newly-formed Supreme Court at Bombay on May 8. 1824 : and 
embarked on a prolonged struggle with the Executive which lasted until his 
death on October 13, 1828. 

(65) . Mathew Wilmot, painter.— Can any member supply information 
with regard to this painter? 

(66) . Charles Grant : first went out to India in 1767, and supervised the 
private trade of Richard Becher, who was then Resident at Moorshedabad : 
returned to England 1771-72 and obtained a writership on the Bengal Establish- 
ment 1772-73: Secretary to the Board of Trade: appointed Commercial 
Resident at Malda in 1781, in charge of the silk filature: fourth member of 
the Board of Trade, 1787 : retired 1790. Lived when in Calcutta in Grants 
L ane (so named after him) in the first house on the right hand from Bentinck 
Street : and subsequently in Edward Wheler*s house at Kidderpore. He 
and William Chambers (Prothonotary of the Supreme Court and brother of 
Sir Robert) married two sisters, jane and Charity Fraser. Paid £10,000 to 
save the Old Mission Church from attachment by the Sheriff, and established 
a Board of Church Trustees. Director of the East India Company from 1 797 
to 1823: Deputy Chairman, 1804, 1807, 1808: Chairman, 1805, 1809, 1815. 
M.P. for Inverness-shire from 1802. Died in London, November 1823. His 
elder son, the Right Hon. Charles Grant (afterwards Lord (Glenelg) was 
President of the Board of Control from November 1830 to December 1834. 
T he younger son. Sir Robert Grant, G.C.H. was Governor of Bombay from 
March 1835 to July 9, 1838, when he died at Dapuri near Poona. 

(67) . John Belli, — Secretary to Hastings who mentions him in one of 

his letters with Richard Summer, Alexander Elliot, George Bogle, and Sir 
John D*Oyly, as having suffered for their loyalty to him. Charge XV of the 
impeachment against Hastings was as follows : “ That he appointed his 

Private Secretary, John Belli, Esquire, to be agent for the supply of stores 
and provisions for the garrison of Fort William in Bengal, with a commission 
of 30 per cent.” Belli’s name appears on the Granary in Fort William, now 
used as a Military Works Store and erected in 1782. 

(68) . Jonathan King Cooper. — ^There happens to be a King Cooper’s 
Lane in Calcutta. 

(69) . Frederick Vansittart. — Writer on Bengal Establishment, 1793: 
Collector of Purnea, 1803: Paymaster-General, 1812: Resigned in India, 
December 17, 1813, and died at St, Helena on March 24, 1814. See note (8). 

(70) . Hastings Dare. — Godson on Warren Hastings : See note (57). Sub- 
sequently in command of a Battalion in India (Grier). 

(71) . Henry Grant. — A Free Merchant: married on March 29, 1770, 

Alicia Camac a sister of Major Jacob Camac. They acted in England as 
joint guardians, with Hastings, of the younger John Hadley D’Oyly. 

^ (72). Peter Moore. — Married at Patna on January 10, 1774, Sarah, 

< aughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Richmond Webb. Her sister Amelia married 
Sylhet Thackeray. Was Fifth Member of the Revenue Committee appoint- 
ed by Warren Halting; Retired and settled at Hadley. Acted as guardian 
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of his great-nephew the novelist went into Parliament. A strong friend and 
supporter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

(73) . Henry Wedderhurn. — Many years Master Attendant : married Alice 
Tetly at Calcutta on March 4, 1773. Died at Calcutta on November 17. 1777, 
aged 46 years. His tombstone In the South Park Street Cemetery (Ben. Obit, 
p. 70) records that he “ served the Hon. E. 1. Coy. in the troubles with 
Surajah-ud-Dowlah and Cossim Ally Cawn.” His daughter Mary married 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Cummings on January 22, 1770: see note (5). Mr.s. 
Wedderburn died in 1805, aged 55. 

(74) . St. George Ashe. — Grandfather of Major-General St. George D. 
Showers, subsequently in command of the Presidency Division of the Bengal 
Army. Ashe’s daughter Harriet married (1) Captain John Lumsdaine and (2) 
July 27, 1806 at Etawah, Captain D. Showers. 

(75) . Eleanor Watson. — Mrs. Watson died on October 19, 1776, aged 25 
years: and the child Samuel on October 25, 1776. 

(76) . Hercules Durham. — Advocate. Represented the Crown in the 
trial of Nuncoomar : Formerly in the Company’s Army. 

(77) . Thomas Fitzmaurice Chambers. — This boy perished in the wreck 
of the Grosoenor, August 4, 1782. The parents erected a tombstone to his 
memory in South Park Street Cemetery. Cf. note (64). 

(78) . Charles Newman. — Also lost in the wreck of the ” Grosvenor ” on 
the African coast, August 4, 1782. Advocate of the Supreme Court. Ap- 
peared for Grand in his case against Francis. Was sent in 1781 to Madras 
in accordance with instructions from the Court of Directors, to collect evidence 
against Sir Thomas Rumbold. 

(79) . Jane Impey. — Sir Elijah Impey married in 1768 Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Reade of Shipton Court, Oxfordshire. He retired from India in 
1783, after nine years’ service as Chief Justice and was M.P. for New Romney 
from 1790 to 1796. Died in 1809. 

(80) . William Larkins. — Name father of Larkins Lane in Calcutta : 

married Mary Harris on February 7, 1776. In March of that year Mackrabie 
records in his Diary: ” Mrs. Larkins, a bride: her husband is a young 

Company’s servant, under age, but looks forty, William Larkins.” ” The 
faithful Larkins ’* of Warren Hastings: left India in 1793, and died in 1800. 
He was at one time the owner of the famous picture of Warren Hastings by 
A. W. Devis, which bears the legend mens aequa in arduis and of which 
a copy hangs in the Council Chamber at the Calcutta Town Hall. Larkins’ 
son Warren Hastings “ who was very fond of calling himself Hastings 
Bahadur ” and ” often points up to your picture saying Jeetee Ro” died on 
August 20, 1788 in Calcutta : aged 4 years. On leaving India, Larkins left 
the picture with Charles Chapman : and in 1 796 he offered it to the Govern- 
ment of India: “ The picture which 1 got from Larkins,** writes Chapman in 
that year, ” now fronts that of the Marquis (Cornwallis) in the Government 
House.” Larkins succeeded Charles Croftes as Accountant-General : and 
having had charge of the moneys received by Hastings for the Company — 

20 
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si’ch as gifts from Indian Princes — he was called as a witness at the trial to 
give evidence. I !is son, John Pascal Larkins (Writer, 1796) became senior 
Member of the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium and President of the 
M-rlp.c Board in 1823 ; and retired on annuity in 1827. His name appears as 
Gvner of many ships in Hardy’s Register: e.g., Walmer Castle (1,200 tons), 
1802; Earl St. Vincent (818 tons), 1602; Earl Camden (1,200 tons), 1803 and 
Worren Hastings (1,200 tons), 1803; Captain 1 homas Larkins in command. 

(81) . Edward Moore. — Writer, 1796. Assistant to the Persian and 
Bengali Translator to the Board of Revenue, 1801. Died June 30, 1801. 

(82) . Daij Hort McDowall. — Writer on the Bengal Establishment, 1770: 
Collector of Rungpore “with the addition of Goragaut,” 1786 : retired from the 
Service, 1789. 

(83) . George Custavas Ducarel. — Supervisor, Purneah, 1770: succeeded 
.Alexander Elliot as Superintendent of the Khalsa Records in 1778. Played a 
prominent part with Sir George Shec in the Francis Escapade at GrancBs house 
(;Ce Grand’s Narrative, p. 85) and gave evidence at the trial. Dr. Busteed 
quotes an amusing reference to him in a letter written by Francis in 1784 from 

ais, ^vl'llch indicates that he was short of stature : “ Ducarel has found his 

uncle and aunt, or rather they have found him. He v»^as forced to get on a 
chair to put his arms round his uncle’s neck : and he has worn my blue box to 
rags to keep his feet from dangling in the chaise.’’ 

(84) . William Alderscij. — Brought up from Madras by Clive in 1767, with 
Charles Floyer, Thomas ’iCclsall and Claud Russell, to fill vacancies on the 
Council at I'ort William. Arrived on the Coromandel Coast, June 8, 1759. 
Fi.ctor and Secretary in the Secret Department, and Translator, 1761 : Junior 
Merchant, Secretary, Solicitor and Clerk of Appeals, l76o; transferred to 
Bengal a.s Sixth Member of Council and Import Warehouse Keeper and Buxey, 
1767. Chief at Cossimbazar, 1771 : Second in Council at Fort William during 
the first administr.'ition of Warren Hexstings and acted as Governor during his 
al.sence from the Presidency in September, 1773. [Resident of the Board of 
Tiade, 1778, and succeeded in 1779 by Philip Milner Dacres (name-father of 
Dacrcs Lane in Calcutca). Married on February 28, 1775, when “Member of 
the Council of Commerce,’’ to Henrietta Yorke in Calcutta. 

(85) . Thomas Anderson. — Married Elizabeth Dixon on August 5, 1774, 

appointed Surgeon-General on November II, 1769, and died at Bombay 

in March, 1777. 

(66). Williajn jacJison. — iXttorney. Married Margaret Stewart on Nov- 

ember 17, 1776. 

(87) . James Stark.. — Appointed Assistant Surgeon, September 8, 1773: 

Surgeon, September 8, 1778. Resigned January 16, 1789, but remained in 
India. Struck off, 1793. Catherine Stark married Captain Charles Russell 
Deare of the Artillery on June 5, 1779. 

(88) . Nathaniel Daiernan. —Appointed Chief of Chittagong, February 3, 
1.75; Member, Board of Trade, August 31, 1775. “In March 1794, the Che- 
valier 0 Eon reque.^ed from Warren Hastings a letter of introduction to Mr. 
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FV;ter Speke of the Supreme Council at Fort William, for the Batemans who 
v/ere going out to India to claim some property. Mrs. Bateman was at one 
time an actress of repute and drew large audiences to the old f laymarket 
The.tatre. I understand that Bateman died in India and that his widow 
married a Mr. Rstcr and died in Calcutta in 1801. Was ihi.s the Nathaniel 
Bateman who was a Company’s servant in the time of Warren Hastings? * 
(F.M.D. in Bengal f^ast and Present, Vol. V., p. 161). 

There is a reference to Bateman in the “ Memoirs of William Hickey ” 
(Vol. II. p. 375): — “On the 17lh (I'chruary, 1782] Mr. Nathaniel Bateman, 
a member of the Board of Trade in Bengal, arrived [at Lisbon]. His object 
itj visiting Portugal v/as, like mine, to obtain a passage from thence to the Last. 
Having had a slight acquaintance with him in Calcutta in the year 1778, we 
IjOW renewed it.” They travelled out together to Bengal and ended an ad- 
venturous voyage by quarrelling violently. 

(89) . John Nathaniel Scaly. — Writer, 1797. Commercial Resident at 
Sentipore, 1812: Deputy Military Paymaster-General, 1813: died November 
1, 1815. 

(90) . Lieuicnan! Colonel Samuel Hampton — Married Sarah Hick on 
Se]-)tembcr 1, 1765. Raised the 4th Regiment, N. 1. 

(9|). John Shore. — Sir John Shore, Bart. (1792). Afterwards Lord 
TVigninouth (1798): Governor-General of India, 1793 — 1798. Married Miss 
Cl arlotte Cornish, February 14, 1786 Died Febiuary 14, 1834. 
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[The following note by Miss Hilda C. Gregg (** Sydney C. Grier **) was 
published in Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XXlil at p. 193. It is here 
reprinted, with additional comments kindly supplied from the same 
source.] 


•T^HE photograph, which is reproduced on the opposite page, is from a 
drawing in my possession. I picked it up in a curiosity shop and an 
adaptation of it is being used as the frontispiece of my new book. “ The 
Flag of the Adventurer. ’’ It was sold to me as a pencil drawing, but when 
it was cleaned, it turned out to be a reproduction of some sort. The small 
letters under the title — quite illegible in the photograph — are “ T. Black, 
Asiatic Litho Press, Calcutta.” 

It would be interesting to know whether tradition, or the papers of the 
time, preserve any recollection of this particular review. The splashing water, 
and the expression on the faces of the reviewees, suggest that Sir Charles 
Napier had refused to alter his arrangements on account of bad weather. 
He arrived at Calcutta on May 6, 1849, and left it on the 22nd to meet Lord 
Dalhousie at Simla, which narrows down the time to little over a fortnight. 
^ITioever drew the original of the lithograph must have had a knack of catching 
likenesses and a keen sense of humour. It is possible that one of Lord 
Dalhousie is extant from the same hand, and, if so, 1 should much like to have it. 


Since forwarding for publication in Bengal Past and Present, the photo- 
graph of ‘‘Sir Charles Napier Reviewing the Brigade at Barrackpore, May, 
1849 ” from the lithograph in my possession. I have come across some 
particulars of the review. A reference in Hobson-Johson led me to Mawson’s 
” Indian Command of Sir Charles Napier,” of which the British Museum boasts 
a dilapidated copy, tied ^together with string. In the main a collection of 
General Orders, the book contains an appendix with interesting accounts from 
contemporary sources of Sir Charles’s public appearance. Unfortunately I 
made merely casual notes — from the Bengal Harkaru account, 1 believe. 

Sir Charles wore Blucher boots and ” the solah hat *’ — elsewhere described 
as ” the jockey cap ” and ” that funny-looking hat — as bad as Daniel Wilson 
and his three cornered affair.” Is there any corresponding caricature of the 
Bisho'^? His Lxcfllency dashed up to the troops at full gallop, dispensed with 
^he mr.rch past, placed umself at their head, marched them as far as the limits 
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of the ground would allow-^near to the Burial-ground — wheeled them into line 
and marched them back. After this he pointed out to the officers that they 
did not cover properly, and dismissed the parade. 

This was the first of the famous reviews in which Sir Charles Napier 
insisted on taking an active part instead of the passive one assigned to him, 
c\ilminating in that at Peshawar, where he and Sir Colin Campbell, with their 
staffs, charged twice at the head of the cavalry Brigade. 

The helmet, hat or cap, is interesting as being Sir Charle s own invention 
— for military purposes, at any rate. Hodson had imported a leathern helmet 
for the officers of the Guides, of whose uniform Sir Charles highly approved, 
and the officers of the Sind Horse wore metal helmets, but this seems to have 
been the familiar “ pith helmet ” of later years. 

Mr. Foster points out to me that the initials A.H. can be distinguished 
in the left foreground of the picture. They are much more distinct in the 
photograph than in the original, curiously enough. Perhaps they may give 
vome clue to the identity of the artist. 


SYDNEY C. GRIER. 






“ Till'. Rb'.VIKW OF M0DI:RN TIMIuS “ 

^ F the sources which have often been tapped to obtain m.aterials for the 
^ history of Ben^^a!, two figure prominently — Seir Muiaqhcrin, or The 
Review of Modern J inws by Seid Gholain I lossein Khan of Patna and 
Riqazu-s-Sulatin or The (iarden of Kini^s ]jy Gholam I lossein Salim /aidpuri of 
IMaldah (I). Mr. W. R. Gourlay referred to these two valuable books when 
h«' read his paper. The need for ti liistorq of Benf*al, on March 6, 191'), ])efove 
the Royal Society of Arts under the Presidency of Lord Carmichael (2). At 
tin- outset it may be said that the Srir is of theater value than the Rii/ez, lor 
the e.uthor of the former was not only a spectator but he often took an acti\f 
part in many of the momentous events which he ha> descrlb'ed in his book It 
lo . contemporary rt‘COrd and its value is thereby consulei ak^b' <*nh.-nu;('d 

1 he Sen Mutcujherin concerns itself with events liora the itm.- ol 
Aurangzib (it really begins whth the dccilh of that Funperor, though in Volume 
IV it reverts to his career and discusses some of the causes which led to tht: 
downfall of the great Moghul f'unpirc) and ends in I7S0-- a dale which mav 
be considered as the time when it was completed. It thus deals with Indian 
affairs for over seventy-five years; moreover, so far as the major portion of 
the work is concerned, there is a wealth of details regarding the events in 
Bengal generally not to be found elsewhere. 

The English translation of this invaluable history was made and published 
at the close of the 18th century in three large volumes by Raymond, (a I rench 
Creole who had .settled in Murshidabad and assumed the name of Haji 
Muslapha) under the pseudonym of Note Manus, and was dedicated by him 
to the “ 1 lonourablc Warren blastings. Esquire ” (3). I he whole of this 
(with the exception of the copies di.stributed to his few subscribers in India) 
was despatched to England, but the vessel in which it was consigned was unfor- 
tunately lost and the entire edition perished. A second edition was under- 
taken by Colonel John Briggs under the auspices of the Oriental Translation 

(1) . For latter, my article, “The Garden of Kin{?s" in Bengal : and Proscnl, 

Vol III, i,p. 206 -211, may be consnhed. Mi. Abdiis Salam’.s excellent edition of the Riyaz 
I- vv( 11 known, Tlu* Riyaz has been translated into Benj-jali. A Bengali edition of the Scii 
MvJaqhct in was undeit.aken under the auspices of the Ranf^iya Suhitya Parisof but has not yet 
appeared. 

(2) . Ffde the jov.rnal of the Royal Society of Arts, 1919, (Marcli 28). There i.s a 
r-isprlnt in the article on pape 290, .vhere (jholam Hosscin Salim is .spokt'ii of as the author 
of both the Riyaz amt the Scir. 

(3) . Lord Maciulae in hi.s relebrntcd essay on Warren Hastings said "Hastings had 
always loved books. I houg not a poet in any high sense of the word, he wrote neat and 
polished bnes w'*ih great lacilit> tnd was fond of exercising this talent." 
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Committee but only the first volume was actually published in 1832 by John 
Murray. Although, in consideration of the immense value of the work, them 
Was a great demand for it, the prohibitive cost of publishing stood in the way, 
till in 1902 Messrs. R. Cambray ko,, the energetic publishers of Calcutta 
published in four well printed volumes a reprint of Raymond’s translation. Its 
importance and utility are well known and as Sir I lenry Rlliott has very aptly 
observed in his monumtuital work. The I lislory of India as told by Its own 
Historians, the author treats these* iniporl.anl subjects with a fie(‘dom and with 
a force, clearness and simplicity of style very unusual in an Asiatic writer and 
which ju.stly entitled him to pre eminence among Muhammadan historians.*’ 
And he expressly desired that a complete translation of this history should be 
ac ce‘-vsil:>le to the sturlents ol Indian history. 

The first volume of the work opens with the death of Aurangzib, r]os- !> 
followed by the struggle for the throne which W'as mou- ot less a lejietition of 
the fratricidal wars waged in the days of .Shah jahan and leading to th<' accession 
of /\mang/lb. Indeed the .‘^ons of /\urangzib’.s descendants only reaped the 
harvest sown by him. As regarrls Aurangzib. we cannot have a belter picluio 
of the time than that given by Professor jadimath Sarkar in his “ Aurangzib 
— <\ monument o( industry. 

In the same volume, (.jholam flo-miu has i»ivcn us a short account of thr* 
marriage of barukshlar with a Hindu Princess. Me does not, howcvcM*. go intr 
cK’.alls (or which we have to refur to Dr. \l. Wilson’s I' ady Annals oj iha 
I'.npjish in Bengal and Whceler’.s Early Records. It is, however, cunkuis that 
the author does not refer to the Siirman Embassy neither docs h<' spuak ol the 
cure of the F.inperor by Dr. I lamilton, an incident of so much imjKutaiu'e ij'. 
the early annals of the Engli.sh in Ir.dia. This js one of the senons omissions, 
along with th<* practical omission of lla- <letails relalin<g to the Black fTole —an 
event with regaid to which we shall have something to say in its proper place. 

Gholam I los.sein’s view.s of the Sikhs (\'ois. I -8) are as narrow' as those of 
hi.'^ relating to the Maratha.s. H<‘ speaks ol Banda, as a l^arbanan, W’horn 
naturi' liad formed for a butcher.” though he sneaks w'ell of the (iranfhs ol 
the Slkh.s as having all the merit.s and attractions peculiar to truth and sound 
sense. Here also the Surman Embassy gives us tulier cJetaiLs of the treatmcnl 
meted out to die Sikh prisoners. iVrhap^ the {act that the author lived far 
away from the capital accounts for the spar<* details w'hich he gives us. 

So far as Sikh history is concerned, Macauliffe s / hr Sikh Rcligioi\, an 
encyclopaedic work, supplies all necessary information relating to th(' religion 
of the Sikhs and their gurus. In the Modern Revieio, Volume II, 1907, 
r^tofessor Jadunath Sarkar in an article entitled (mide to Indian Historical 
Literature' (written before the publication of Macaullffe’s work) gave us > 
ciitical bibliography of the historical and descriptive works bearing on the 
Punjab from the rise of the Sikhs to the British annexation, while Irvine’s Later 
Mughals recently edited by IVofessor Sarkar and published in two volumes 
containing a very large number of his learned contributions sensibly lightens 
the work of a student of this period of Indian history. Bengalee students can 
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also read with profit and pleasure Babu Sarat Kumar Roy’s The Sikh gurus and 
the Sikh people with its valuable foreword by Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

The next important theme which our author takes up is the Marathas. The 
history of this people who played such an important part in India has been 
hitherto more or less ignored. We must not, of course, ignore the claims of 
Mr. Justice Ranade's Rise of the Maratha power which, though now antiquated, 
is bound to be considered. Grant Duff’s monumental History though published 
almost a hundred years ago is still difficult to replace (4). Fortunately the study 
of Maratha history has now betn taken up in earnest. Of Shivaji, whom our 
author again discusses in Volume IV of his work, we have now no less than 
cix biographies, of which Professor jadunath Sarkar’s is the best. The volumes 
published by Mr. C. A. Kincaid and Rao Bahadur, D. B. Parasnis are based on 
the Marathi bakhars which are not always of great historical value : and 
Keluskar’s work in Marathi, which has been translated by Professor Takakhar, 
is, in the opinion of many, coloured by excessive patriotic zeal. In this 
connexion the labours of Professor Surendra Nath Sen, of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity cannot be too highly commended. His Extracts and documents 
relating to Maratha History** of which the first volume has appeared, being 
a translation of Sahhasad Bakhar with extracts from Chitnis and Sivadigvijaya, 
and the Administrative History of the Marathas are unfolding a wealth of 
material, hitherto inaccessible to persons ignorant of Marathi. All lovers of 
history are deeply grateful to Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee for having introduced 
this subject in the Calcutta University and thereby encouraged original research 
in this way. TTie excellent article by Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis on Maratha 
Historical Literature read before the History Section of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1909 can be read with profit and interest. 
Readers may also refer to the Sanskrit work Visvagunadarsa by Vankadhwari 
who belonged to the seventeenth century — a record of times when Aurangzib 
was ruling and Sivaji was laying the foundations of the Maratha people and 
kingdom. Mr. Sardesai’s Marathi Raisat, written in Marathi is of course a 
sealed book to those ignorant of the Marathi language b.ut should be made 
accessible to students. 

For the Maratha invasions of Bengal reference should be. made to 
Salimulla’s T arikhd-Bangla as translated in Gladwin’s work “/I Narrative of 
Transactions in Bengal**; this has been republished by the Bangahashi of 
Calcutta, to whom we are also indebted for cheap reprints of a number of 
other important works. No Maratha letters have been hitherto traced and 
probably none are available. The best account is, however, given in 
Maharasthra Parana (5) *by the poet Gangaram, a Bengali manuscript dealing 
with the defeat and death of Bhaskar Pundit. 

Passing over Aliverdi Khan of whom we get a full account in the pages of 
the Seir and for whom the author has nothing but the highest praise, we turn 

(4) . Reprints have been publisheci by the Oxford University Press (with notes by Mr. 
S. M. ndwards) and also by Messrs. R. Cambray & Co. 

(5) . Professor Samaddar expects to publish shortly an English translation of this with 
full n te.s -Ed. B P. and P. 
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to the invasion of Nadir Shah. Fraser s Nadir Shah and Irvine’s articles in the 
Later Mughals give us a good idea of the invader whose attack caused the 
iVioghul Empire to collapse like a house of ('aids. “De//ii daring the Anarchy as 
told in contemporary Records {1749 — 1788) and the series of I-ectures delivered 
by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar as Reader at the Patna University have to be .studied 
for this period of history. And the unique copy of a manuscript referred to 
by Professor Sarkar gives us a full and graphic account of Delhi covering the 
period, 1739 to 1799, /.c., from Nadir Shah’s sack of Delhi to the eve of the 
British entry into the Imperial city under Lord Lake. “There are many gaps in 
the work as it now stands,” observes Professor Sarkar, “but it is of unic^ue 
value and constitutes a record of supreme importance to the critical historian of 
this period. Her<^ we have an absolutely contemporary chronicle of ihe cv(mts 
and rumours of Delhi, written down immediately afterwards by an inhabitant 
of the city without any embellishment, garbling or artificial arrangement of a 
hitei day.” 

In volume II. we come to a very important period in the history of Bengal — 
tlu^ constant changes in the occupants of the throne of Bengal Aliverdi’s death 
biings us to the accession of Sirajuddaula, and the latter’s attack on Calcutta, 
followed by his dethronement and the succession of Mir Jafar who in turn is 
outsted by Mir Kasim, his son-in-law. All these events are graphically 
described in this volume, which, therefore, from the point of view of the history 
of Bengal, is the most important. The two books by Mr. S. C. Hill (6) should 
be studied with care in connection with this period of hi.story and, although the 
literature of this period is growing, a closer examination of details would appear 
to be required. The Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society, Bengal Past 
and Present contains a large number of interesting articles relating to this time 
which may be read with interest and profit, while the re-publication in its pages 
of “The Narrative of the Campaign in Bengal, 1760” (7) from the Asiatic Annual 
Register of 1880 has made this w^nrk accessible to students. Regarding the 
Black Hole Massacre full details might have been expected from a writer of 
Gholam Hossein’s position, specially as he does not speak at all well of 
Surajuddaula. Thanks to i\lr. Little, whose premature death we all must 
legret, the question was reopened and the series of learned articles, in Bengal 
Past and Present dealing with both sides of the question (8) have, let us hope, 
solved the question once for all, proving that after all, it was no myth. 

For Nuncomar, whom our author has described as a shrewd, powerful man. 
deeply versed in business, informed of every .secret, “a man of wicked disposi- 
tion and an infamous character” reference may also be made to Bengal Past 
and Present (9) where the copy of the Jewel Bond can be seen, while Ram 
Narain about whom not much was known, can now be studied through the 

(6) . Three Frenchmen in Bengal and Bengal in 1756-/757, 

(7) . Bengal Fast and Fresent, Vols. Vi! and VIII. 

(8) Vols. Xb Xlb XIV, & XV. Mr. H. R. A. Cotton’s book “Calcutta ; Old 
and New" contains much usclul and interesting information riot to he had elsewlure 

(9) . Vol. III. p. W 

21 
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translation of Maharaja Kalyan Singh’s Khulasat-ut-T awaril^h by Khan Bahadur 
Sycd Sarfaraz Hossein Khan in the pages of the Journal of the Bihar and Orhsa 
Research Society (10). ,, 

Our author has dealt at length with the unfortunate Mir Kasim and on this 
subject a reference should be made to the Diaries of Three Surgeons of Patna, 
edited by Archdeacon Firminger. 

This volume also contains a full and graphic account of the career of the 
ill-fated Shah Alam (alias Aaly-Goher), son of Alamgir the second. His activities 
and his fight with the English and defeat and the events which follow take us to 
the third volume, which commences with the granting of the Dewani (II), (the 
first great step by the Company towards territorial dominion) by Shah Alam, 
nominal suzerain of Mir Jafar — the theoretical overlord of the Company. In 
this connection, the Fifth Report on East Indian Affairs edited by 
Archdeacon Firminger and published by Messrs. R. Cambray ^ Co, is indis- 
pensable. 

The third volume also speaks of the relation of Hastings with the members 
of his Council, a subject which is also discussed in the last volume. “As the 
three newcomers were linked and knit together, they formed a compact body, 
which being invested with both the King’s and the Company’s authority, 
carried a mighty weight, specially when they set up an enquiry into the conduct 
and principles of the Governor Hushtion, a man against whom they seemed to 
have formed a confederacy.” This volume (page 76) also contains an 
interesting reference to a learned Hindustani travelling to Europe, “Mir- 
Mohammed Hossein Fazyl, a man of great subtility of mind and great 
extent of knowledge.’’ “His intention was to acquire knowledge, to see 
the world, and to inquire into those discoveries which the learned of those parts 
had made in the science of astronomy, in the choice of simple medicines, and 
the art of compound ones, in the qualities of plants, and the functions of 
heavenly bodies. As usual with all pioneers after his return, he found no 
favor.” 

The same volume also contains in section XIV, our author’s valuable 
reflections on the “Twelve causes assigned for the diminution of revenue and 
population all over Bengal.” The remarks are pertinent ones and some of them 
apply to a certain extent even now-a-days. And we may echo the feeling of 
the author and say, “as the people of this country have all of them become 
subjects to the English, and they have no other protector, and no other supporter 
or comforter besides, but God Almighty; as they have no other masters, from 
whom they should expect mercy and forgiveness; it is incumbent upon these 
new rulers of theirs, that in whatever concerns distributive justice and the 
welfare of the people of this land, they studiously emulate the scrupulous equity 
and the innate impartiality of our ancient Emperors.” 


(D). An annoterl edition of this translation by the Khan Bahadur and Professor 
Samaddar is expected to b- published very shortly. — Ed., Bengal: Past and Present. 

(M). Our author's observations on this are well worth perusal.) 
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This volume concludes with the fall of the Maratha power at the momentous 
third battle of Panipat — a national defeat of which the best description was given 
in the banker s letter : "Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold 
mohurs have been lost, and of the silver and copper, the total cannot be cast 
up." 

Wc pass on to the fourth or last volume. fTue after .some reference to the 
Sikhs and the Marathas including Sivaji, the author discusses at sonic length the 
Rohlllas. He next refers to the American War of Independence and speaks of 
the help rendered by the I rench, showing that he was a well informed person 
and then quits the American war to launch into the latter part of the Emperor 
Aurangzib’s history. He also discusses some of the causes which led to the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire (Vol. IV, p. I5B) and his remarks aie not only 
significant but just, for example, regarding the Jizia or capitation tax (12), which 
was reimposed by Alamgir in his twenty-second year. His observations on 
Aurangzib though very bitter are worth perusal. 

One hundred and thirty years ago, the translator. Raymond (13), e.stinatcd 
his expenses of publication at Rs. 8,700 and said, I never have had in view 
either personal credit or pecuniary benefit. Had 1 had the last, 1 should not 
have commenced printing the work in December, 1788, with only eight sub- 
scribers nor could 1 to- day persist in forcing all obstacles, with no more than 
fifty-two: out of which number some will not pay, and some are gone to Europe; 
in all twelve persons. Now even the fifty-two subscribers, or the two hundred 
rnoHurs, would not repay so much as onc-lhird of the expense of printing; for 
my personal labour is out of the question." The same may be said of the 
present publishers to whom the thanks of all students are clue for having volun- 
teered to bring out a new edition of this most important work relating to 
the history of our motherland at a great cost and with no hope of profit. 

J. N. Sam ADD AR. 


[Note.— The edition of the Scir published by Messrs. Cambray over 20 years 
ago is now exhausted and although the original price was only twenty 
rupees, copies cannot now be obtained for less than one hundred 
rupees. The new edition shortly to appear has been enriched with 
copious notes by Professor Samadclar of Patna, as editor. The aiilhoi 
Syed Gholam Hossein Khan, who had passed his childhood at Ddhi, 
was settled at Patna when he wrote his work, while Raymond’s edition 
was printed on Patna paper. It is therefore filling that this new edition 
should be associated with the name of a Patna professor .--Editor : 
Bengal Past and Present,] 


(12) . It was levied for 34 years till it was abolished 

abolished in Muhammad Sha’s reign. (Vide Irvine : Later Mughah, II. 103). The Jtzta 

(13) . Vide Kia lellct to William Armstrong, dated Calcutta, the I5lh oi May, 1790. 



Qjecorbs of 
Cafcu^^a Cout^/ 


^jpi 11'. .ulvanc rd countries of Luropc have been the pioneers, as in many other 
arts, in the organization ol public records and the appraisement of theif 
historical value. Of the numerous benefits which India has derived by her 
I cntact Vv ilh tin* \VeM the rcsci.e of documents relating to her past history from 
oblivion has been one of the greatest. But the work hitherto done in India in 
this direction seems to have been partial and out of proportion to the bulk of 
records existing in all the departments of Government. Most of the activities 
ol the Imperial .md Provincial Governments in the management of state records, 
it would appear, have been confined to administrative archives ; while those ol 
Difficulties in tlic re- courts of justice have been almost wholly left out 

organization of judicial of consideration. f his has pc'rhaps been due to the 

records. judicial records are not under the immediate 

jurisdiction of the Lxeculive authorities, who have great facilities for taking an 
initiative and practically the exclusive power to carry it out. Before the re- 
ojganization of their Secretariat Record l^ooin the Government of Bengal wrote 
to the Government of India in regard to the records of the Calcutta I ligh Court : 
— “ Ihe Governor however has no information with regard to them. His 
\ lonoiir thinks that the Mou'ble I ligh Court might v>ifopeily be consxdted.” The 
1 ligh Court on the other hand had until quite recently no whole-time or perma 
nent officer to look alter the large mass of records deposited in its office rooms, 
who had an exact idea as to the nature and scope of the Court’s old records, and 
could understand their hi.slorical value, oi carry on a suslan.ed effort to le- 
orgaiiise them on modern scientific lines. Mr. f oster s valuable Memorandum 
on the*. Second Report of the Royal Commission on the Public Records of Eng- 
lancJ and Wales drew — perhaps for the first time — the serious attention of the. 
Government of India to the immediate need of putting the old records of the 
various I ligh Courts in India into order; and in 19 1 9 a Record Department was 
created and a permanent Keeper of Records was appointed in the Calcutta 
I ligh Court to icorganize the records on the Appellate Side. Subsequently, the 
Court lurther realising the necessity ol making immediate provision for the 
better preservation and proper management of the entire judicial records of 
v.due under its jurisdiction, formulated a scheme to establish a Central Judicial 
Record Ollice in Calcutta, to which the records of both the Appellate and 
(h lginal Sides ol the Court as well as the pre-Mutiiiy records now in the rusto(!y 
cd the Disliict judges would be transferred. I his scheme is pending before the 
Government of India. 

It may not perhaps be loo much to say that the judicial records of a country 
, throw a much greater light on the history of its people 

1 h<‘ir nisl( •) ii-.'il value. , . . . i f-p, 

than it,s executive or .secretariat records. 1 hey are in 
fome respects iiioie elucidative and aulhcnilc. embodying the final conclusions 

*A hapci read at tl.c fill h Session of the Indian Historical Records Commission held in 
Calcutta iM January Kcpi lUcd by permission. 
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ol most carelully biltcd arguments anti evidences, embracing the whole sphere 
of human activities with the utmoot j)ossible accuracy, and representing all 
shades of human motive and thought 1 hey present a vivid idea as to how 
a particular peofile have lived Ironi gtMUMatioii to generation under different 
systems of education and different conceptions of good and evil, and indicate 
the great force of circumstances in shaping the morals ol a community. Unlike 
the chronicles of the Lxec.utive, they do not harbour any one-sided staU'inenls - 
statements which were* never subjected to the scrutiny of tlu* public, and which 
often mislead the historian to not a little exlcnt. I he records relating to the 
( ourts of Law in this country represent three great and ancient civill/alions, 
iiiosl dissimilar to t'ach other and each an integral whole in itsell; and despite 
the changes cflected by the obiicr dicta of British tribunals it may be said that 
at least the civil laws, as promulgated by the Quran and the V edas, have main 
lainccl both their letter and spirit almost intact to the present day. All research 
work in Indian history must therefore lemain incomplete, so long as these 
records are not studied pror)erly. 

I he Record Rooms of the Ccilcutta J ligh Court contain doctiments dating 


in iIh: iligli Court. 


from the very earliest limes ol British rule in India 
and covering about a century and a half of its most 


eventful period. 1 hey may roughly be classihtd under two principal grouyvs 


as follows : — 


I. Those relating lo llu! Original juri.sdictiun of the 1 ligh Court and the 

Cknirts that preceded it, l iz . the Mayor’s Couit, the ('ourl of 
Quarter Scissions, and the Supreme (.'ourt. 

II. 1 hose relating lo the /\pp<'llatc furisdiction ol the High Court and 

the Courts lhal preceded it. viz,, the Sadar Diwani and Sadar 
Nizamat Adalats, 

1 his paper purports to deal only with the records ol the older C ourts, all ol 
which practically exi.stcd before the Indian Mutiny, the present High C.ourt 
coming into existence only live years alter that great event. It is not intended 
to enter into desCriplive details of ihc iccords, beyond giving an idea as to 
their nature and present condition and making a few suggestions for taking 
immediate steps for their better preservation and arrangement. 

The Mayor’s Court and the Court of Quarter Sessions were conslituterl 
OM Rngli.h Courts in as early as 1727 by a Royal Charier. T hey corre.s- 

jnclia. ponded practically Lo the Civil and C-riininal Jurisdic- 

tion respectively of the preseni High Ca^uiI on its Original Side. They were 
cieatcd with a view lo extending lo the Bi;tish subjec ts of His Majesty the 
benefits of the Lnglish laws. All civil cases lhal came up before the civil Couil 
were tried according lo equity, good conscience and the C..ommon Law I'ucvail 
ing in Great Britain at the time, and the ]>ulk of these cases consisted of money 
suits against J'iuropcan residents and merchants. I he Court consisted of the 
Mayor in the chair and Aldermen present, and helti its sittings at the I own 
1 lall ordinarily on Tuesdays and Fridays. The Court of Quarter Sessions was 
piesided over by the Governor and five senior niembeis of the Council, who 
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were appoinlecl Justices of the Peace and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol Delivery for the trial of all offences with the exception of high treason. 
Both these Courts were Courts of Record. Hie Sheriff was the officer through 
whom the commands of the Courts were executed. He produced the “ person 
tsud goods ar.d chattels,” issued warrants (capias oj arrest), mandatory pro- 
cesses, bails etc. 

7he Mayor’s Court was abolished and replaced by the Supreme Court in 
•774 under the Regulating Act of 1773 and the Court of Quarter Sessions was 
meide subject lo it. It was authorised to perform the functions of a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery and was presided over by a Chief Justice 
and three puisne Judges, who were also made Justices of the Peace and Coroners 
In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa with authority similar to ihose exercised by the 
Justices of the King’s Bench in England. The capacity of the Court was divided 
into various sides, viz., the Ecclesiastical, Admiralty, Ordinary Civil and Crown 
Sides. 1 he Judges, who derived their functions and powers directly from a 
Royal Charter, were animated by an ardent desire for establishing an admini.i 
tration in this counlry based on the English principles of equity and justice, 
Vvhich often seriously clashed with the commercial and political interests of the 
East India Company; while the Executive headed by the Governor-General and 
his Council did not like that any part of the judicial administration of the 
country, over which they had hitherto exercised complete control, should pas.s 
out of their hands. The result was that a spirit of rivalry, dangerous to peace 
and good Government was created between the Supreme Court on ihc one 
hand and the Sadar Adalats, over which the Governor-General and his Council 
presided, on the other. This naturally led to constant friction between the two 
Courts; and men imprisoned by the one were often ordered to be released by 
the other, and vice versa. Letters of the Governor General and Council were 
criticised by the Chief Justice as wanting in form, and ignored on legal grounds. 
Native grandees who WTre partisans of the Company often took advantage of 
tlicsc circumstances. Roy Radha Charan, the representative of Mobarak-ud- 
Dowla, the Nawab Nazim of Murshidabacl, refused to appear before the 
Supreme Court, when summoned in a case, and claimed through the Governor- 
General the privilege of the “laws of nations.” The Governor-General of 
course supported him, but only to draw strong indictments from the Chief 
Justice. This situation however improved by later changes. 

1 he records of the English Courts consist mainly of the following 
l> 'Pcrs : — 

1. Bills of complaint. These were grounds on which a suit was brought 

for decision before the Courts. They were filed by the attorneys 

of the plaintiffs. 

2. Answ^ers of the opposite parties. These were filed by the attorneys 

of the defendants. 

3. Orders of lue Mayor's Court lo the Sheriff and Commission issued 

by it. 
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5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17 . 


Old British Indian Courts, 


Exhibits, relating to the bills of complaints in the form of deeds, 
registers, account books, etc., of firms and ships. 

Schedules of questions put to the parties by the attorneys on the 
opposite sides. 

Affidavits, petitions, etc. 

Reports of the Sheriff and other officers of the Courts. 

M inor orders. 

Final orders of the Mayor’s Court, decreeing or dismissing a suit or 
permitting a case to be withdrawn. (No separate judgments or 
decrees are traceable relating to this Court beyond the notes 
“ decreed ” or “ dismissed.” written on docket coverei). 
Depositions of wltnes.ses. 

Judgments and decrees (of the Supreme Court). 

Verdicts of the jury. 

Probates and letters of administration granted by the Judges. 

Copies of correspondence with Governors-General. 

Account books and other registers. 

Miscellaneous letters received from the public. 

Wills and testaments. 

7he Sadar Diwani Adalat was established in Calcutta by Warren fdastings 
in 1773. li was reconstituted and made a Court of 
Record by an Act of Parliament in 1781. The 
Adalat was a Court of appeal in all civil cases exceeding five himdred rupees, 
which cirose among Indians who resided outside the Presidency town; and it 
was composed of the Governor-General and his Council, assisted by certain 
Indian officials. It also revised the proceedings of the minor Adalats, which 
were under the control of the Provincial Councils; and its jurisdiction extended 
from Be 'gal to the boundaries of Benares and the Ceded Provinces, namely, 
over the whole of the Company’s dominions which lay outside the territorial 
limits of the other two Presidencies. The Sadar Nizamat Adalat, the chief 
Court of appeal in criminal cases, was transferred to Calcutta from Murshidabad, 
where it used to hold its sittings under the governance of the Naib Nazim, in 
1770, and was placed under the exclu.sive control of the Governor-General in 
Council. From 1801 onw'ards, however, both the Sadar Courts began to 
exercise their functions distinct from the legislative and executive authority of 
the state; and the Courts were composed of a Chief judge and puisne Judges 
instead of the Governor-General and the members of Council as hitherto. The 
laws administered by the Nizamat Adalat continued to be on the Mughal system 
for a long time. The possession and ownership of slaves, the cutting off of the 
hand for theft, the payment of” diyat ” (blood money) for murder were sanc- 
tioned by the laws, and the punishments were awarded according to the fatWas 
pronounced by the Muftis. Rebels were hanged and their dead bodies exposed 
cn a gibbet in public thoroughfares, as a warning to criminals. 

TTie records of these Courts consist mainly of the following papers : — 

I. Petitions of appeal filed by the «^ppellant’s Vakils. These were the 
equivalents of the modern memorandum of appeal, 
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2. Answers and cross-objections of the parties. 

3. Lists of witnesses. 

4. Letters from District Judges, forwarding exhibits, pleadings and 

other proceedings of the subordinate Adalats, including the 
judgments and decrees in Persian with Lnglish translations. 

3. Questions and answers (fatwas) of the Qaziul-Quzzat, Muftis and 
Pundits, who were law officers of the Adalats. 

6. Reports of the Reporters. 

7. judgments ol the Adalats passed in the lorm of resolutions. 

8. Miscellaneous registers, correspondence and circular orders. 

9. ‘ Constructions ’ These were the embodied opinions of the Judges 

of the Adalats on difficult points of law referred to them by the 
District officers, who did not find any guidance from the country, 
in regard to particular cases pending before them. These opinions 
were circulated throughout the jurisdiction of the Adalat and 
treated as laws. I hey were more or less ec 4 uivalent to the present 
<l;»v rulings ol the Migh C^ourts and contributed to a great extent 
to the devedopment of the Code of ('ivil T'rocedure. The more 
important ‘ contributions ’ were printed. 

A number of valuable documents have been lent to the Secretary of the 
Commission at his request from the Record Rooms of the High Court for the 
pre.sent occasion. They include papers relating to some important political 
trials and the judicial admini.stration of the country during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, besides copies of various letters from the Mayor’s Court to 
Loid Clive, proceedings of the first Supreme Court, wills of General Clavering, 
Colonel Monson and 1 lenry Vansittart, and a farman of Sultrui Abdul Majid 
of Turkey conferring the Order of Majidi op a British officer. 

A short account of one of the trials, which relate.s to a well-known Urdu 
A noiciUe Trial in t>oct, may perhaps be given here, as likely to be read 

IftOO. with interest. Mirza Jan, whose poetic nom de 

plume was “ Tapish,” was a Mughal by descent from Bokhara and a courtier 
of Sahcb-i-Alam Mirza jawan ITakht. He was charged with conspiring to 
” subvert and extirpate from the country of Bengal ” the Government of the 
Last India (’ompany and with aiding and abetting Nawab Shams-ud-Dowla, a 
grandson of Mobarak ud-Dowla, the Nawab Nazim, in trying to “ turn aside 
many peot)le as possible from the attachment of the Lnglish Company.” He 
wa-^ alleged to have caused letter.s to be written to Zaman Shah, the King of 
Afghanistan, inviting him to attack Bengal and free it from the yoke of the 
I’.nglish, and to Sher Muhammad Khan Bahadur and Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan 
Mustaufi-ul Mulk, the Vazir and financial officer respectively of the Afghan 
King, invoking their aid and co-operation in presenting both the messenger and 
the petition to the King’s favourable consideration. Mirza Muhammad Taqi 
Khan An.sari of Lucknow was commissioned to hear this embassy. The poet 
was also alleged to have deputed one Syed Ashraf Ali Khan of Patna to secure 
the assistance ot th'^* Zamindars in creating a rebellion against the Company. 

I he Khan however wa ciuiiiing enough to realise the futility of the adventure. 
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But he was anxious to draw out some money from the Nawab Shams-ud-Dowla 
to whom he presented a forged mukhtarnama, purporting to have come from 
the leading Rajas and Zamindars of Bihar, conveying their adherence and pro- 
mise of support to the treasonable scheme. The contemplated plot was dis- 
covered before it could materialise. Mirza Jan was found guilty by the Sadar 
Nizamat Court, held on 16 Decetnber 1800, who, after considering the fatWa of 
the law officers, ordered as follows : — 

I he Court having duly considered (he Proceedings held before the Calcutta 
Spccal Court on the 1 rial of Mirza jaun 1 ivpplsh for Treason against 
the state and having before them the Fiilwa of their Law officers on 
this 1 rial, pass the following Sentence. — 

Ihe Prisoner Mirza laun Tuppish being convicted of the crime laid to his 
charge, and declared liable to imprisonment until he shall have she\vn 
sincere signs of Repentence, the Court accordingly sentence the sahl 
Mirza jaun 1 uppish to be imprisoned until the Governor-General in 
Council shall be satisfied of the Sincerity of hi.s Repentence. — Previous, 
however to taking any Measures for carrying this Sentence into Lxccu- 
tion, the ("ourt Resolve that the whole of the Proceedings in the Trial 
be submitted to the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council for 
his orders, as required in Sect. 5th Regulation 4th of 1709.’ 

1 hesc old records of the High Court arc at present without any arrange - 

menl and have no Indexes. The records of the old 
Condition of old records. n i* i i i i • • i i 

Lnglish Courts have been lying in a very neglected 

condition, although a start has been made in arranging and cataloguing the 
papers of the Sadar Diwani and Nizamat Adalat.s. The record rooms on the 
Original Side of the Court are dark and not sufficiently ventilated; and most of 
the papers have been reduced to a condition which would not warrant a safe 
handling. Unless they are immediately repaired and flattened, it will be im- 
possible to arrest the process of decay which is going on. A large number of 
these records, it may be stated, apart from possessing great historical value, 
determine rights and titles to important existing estates, and their custody in- 
volves extraordinary responsibilities. The importance of preserving, arranging 
and indexing such documents cannot therefore be overestimated. As has already 
been mentioned, a scheme for the amalgamation of the Court’s entire records 
with the pre-Mutiny records now deposited in the District Record Rooms and 
their housing in a common l^uilding attached to the High Court is pending 
before the Government of India. But in view of the present financial string- 
ency, it is doubtful whether this scheme will materialise in the near future. It 
is therefore necessary that immediate arrangements should be made at least to 
renovate and arrange the old records stored on the Original Side of the Court, 
pending the realisation of the larger scheme, which can be done at a very little 
cost. Otherwise the records may be lost beyond recovery. 

BADRUD-DIN AHMAD, 

Keeper of ihe Records, 

High Court, Appellate Side. 
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HAT is the exact significance of the inscription upon the seal which we 
reproduce upon the opposite page by courteous permission of the 
John Company and Statesman ? At the last meeting of the Indian 
Shah Alam. Historical Records Commission, which was held in 

Calcutta in January last. Professor J. N. Samaddar, of Patna University, drew 
the attention of the members to his discovery of what he termed a joint seal 
of the East India Company and the Emperor Shah Alam, by whom the Dewani 
was granted to Clive in 1765. A number of such seals had, he said, been 
found in the house of Baboo Radhaprasad Sinha of Rohtas, whose ancestor. 
Rajah Shah Mai, played a conspicuous part in the delivery of the fort to the 
English during the brief and troubled period of Meer Kasim *s occupancy of 
the gadi of Bengal (1760 to 1763). The seal, according to Professor 
Samaddar, bears the inscription : “Shah Alam Badsha Ghazi Madar-ul 
Meerhum Sepah Salar Company Angrezi Fidevi Dewan Khalsa Sharifa 
subajat Bengala, Bihar. Orissa, 1191“ (Hijri) : and the translation, according to 
the same authority, is as follows : “Emperor Shah Alam, the Ghazi. The 
English Company, the Principal Manager, the Commander-in-chief, the 
devoted servant the pure and noble Dewan of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, 1191.“ 


The version so given has not met with the approval of Baboo Bahadur 
Not a JoiDt^Seal. Singh Singhi, a member of the Society, who has 

pointed out that the date is 1197, and not 1191, and 
who holds that the inscription should be read from bottom upwards, rearrang- 
ing the words according to sense ; thus : “Madar-ul Maham Sipah Salar 
Kampani Angrezi Fidwi Dewan Khalsah Sharifah Subajat Bengala O Bihar O 
Orissa Shah Alam Badehah Ghazi, 1197.“ Tlie translation would then be: 
“(The) Principal Manager, Commander-in-chief, (the) English Company, 
devoted servant (and) Dewan (of) noble Khas Provinces (of) Bengal and Behar 
and Orissa (oO Emperor Shah Alam (M) Badshah Ghazi, 1197 (Hijri).*' It is 
the contention of the Baboo Sahib that the seal is the Company’s own seal as 
Dewan. The presence of the Emperor’s name is due to the fact that it was 
customary to place the name of the reigning sovereign at the top of all seals 
affixed to documents by state dignitaries and high officials. Documents of 
extreme importance were alone sealed with the Imperial Seal, and documents 
of lesser importance bore the. seals of departmental heads who described 
themselves as the most humble and devoted servants of the supreme head. 
Baboo Bahadur Singh Singhi adds that he is the possessor of a number of 
similar seals, and also of documents bearing seals in which the name of ShaK 
Alam, the Second and oHier Emperors, including Shah Jahan, is used. 
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Mr. K. Bose, the Superintendent of the Record Department of the 

„ Government of India, has supplied a third translation, 

the Company as it* i ri •• i i i* 

Dewan. He is also ot the opinion that the seal is not a joint 

seal of the Company and of Shah Alam, but is of the 
Company alone and merely acknowledges by way of courtesy the sovereignty 
of the Mogul Emperor. The term “Khalsa Sharif a* denotes “royal exchequer’* 
(vide Wilson’s Glossary of judicial and revenue terms occurring in official 
documents.) His rendering of the inscription is as follows ; “Diwan-i-Khalsa 
Sharifa Subajat Bangala O Bihar O Orissa Madar-ul Maham Si pah Salar 
Kampani-i-Angrezi Fidwi-i-Shah Alam Badshah Ghazi, 1197.” Translated 
literally, this becomes in English: “Diwan of the Royal Exchequer (of) the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, the principal manajpr, Commander-in- 
chief, the English company (the) devoted servant of Shah Amm Badshah Ghazi, 
1197.” Shah Alam, the Second, the Emperor concerned, held his titular office 
from 1759 to 1806. He was blinded in 1788 hy^ Rohilla freebooter, and, 
after spending years in tutelage to the Mahrattas was restored to his phantom 
throne by Lake in 1803. The Hijri year 1197, which appears on the seal, cor- 
responds with the period between December 7, 1782, and October 28, 1783. 


Sir Basil Blackett, the new Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
The Finance Council, was born in Calcutta in 1882, and baptised 

Church.'^ ^ ^ the Old Mission Church, where his father, the 

Rev. William Russell Blackett, was a frequent 
preacher. When Sir Basil paid his first official visit to Calcutta in April of this 
year, he examined the entry concerning himself in the register of baptisms as 
well as the entry relating to his parents’ marriage in the Church. The Old 
Mission Church is second only to the Armenian Church of St. Nazareth as the 
oldest place of Christian worship in Calcutta : and owes its existence to John 
Zechariah Kiernander, who paid out of his own pocket no less than Rs. 65,000 
of the Rs. 68,000 needed to complete it. It was consecrated on December 
23, 1770, and named Beth Tepliillah or the House of Prayer. In the vernacular 
it is known as the Lai Girja, or Red Church, from the tint of the bricks of 
which it was originally composed. In former days, building was restricted 
under orders of the Company on the plot of land on the south side of Tank 
Square, (as related in the following note) and hence the Church figures promi- 
nently in the drawings of the Square by Danicll and Baillie. 


CalcUITA has lost another historic building. The. house on the south side 
of Dalhousic Square which Messrs. Newman & 
and ^ booksellers, have occupied for close 

upon fifty years, is condemned to “reconstruction ”,: 
and the firm have sought new quarters in the arcade of the Great Eastern 
Hotel in Old Court House Street. The history of the building, which is one 
of the oldest in “Lai Dighi” and of the site upon which it stands is given in 
detail in Calcutta Old and New (p. 332). By a pottah, dated September 5, 
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1780 the land which is described as “one bigah and sixteen cottahs of the 
f lonourablc Cotnp«iny’s ‘camar’ or unlenanled land situated in Dhee Calcutta,** 
was granted to Charles Weston, the benefactor of the poor of Calcutta and 
the friend of Holwell in his old age. with a condition that “no house, wall, 
or other erection of any kind whatsoever shall be built upon the ground 
excepting a palisade, fence, or railing * and “on failing of this condition, the 
ground shall revert to the Company.” In 1795 Weston sold the land for 
Rs. 6,000, with the prohibition attaching thereto : and in 1799 it passed to the 
BarrcUos, It remained waste for the next nine years : and contemporary 
pictures of the south side of Tank Square afford an uninterrupted view across 
it of the Old Mission Church. The restriction was finally removed on May 8, 
1806, by virtue of^a “letter bearing date. Council Chamber, the same day,** 
under the signature of “Thomas Brown, Secretary to the Government of Fort 
William in Bengal in the Public Department.” A house was thereupon built, 
and was in the occupation of the firm of Alport Co. in 1830. It then passed 
into the possession of the Bengal Club, which must have removed to Esplanade 
East by 1833, for it is there shown in the “Panoramic view of Calcutta * by 
William Wood. Junior, which was published in that year. In 1836 the house 
Was sold for Rs. 82,000 to one James William Macleod by the assignees of the 
insolvent firm of Cruttenden MacKillop & Co. : but we find it retaining its 
designation of “The Club House’* in a letter of August, 1841, in which a 
proposal of purchase is made by Messrs. Jenkins Law & Co. to Thomas dc 
Souza & Co. In 1882 the premises were purchased by the late Sir Walter 
dc Souza for Rs. 1,80,000 and sold by him a few years later for Rs. 3,50,000, 
a figure nearly sixty times as great as that which Charles Weston was glad to 
name in 1795. It would be interesting to know the price at which it now 
stands valued. Messrs. Newman’s occupancy dated from 1882. In 1870 (as 
we learned in our last volume) the tenants of that day elected to be known as 
“Bodelio’s Emporium of Fashion.” 

SoMt interesting reminiscences of “Calcutir. in the Eighties” were published 
in the Statesman of May I . The name of the writer 
Calcuiu in tlio is not givcn, but we fancy that we are not far wrong 

in ascribing the authorship to Mr. H. Hobbs. Those 
were days when servants brought down tiffin for office-wallahs on hot-waler 
plates, arranged in tiers, with a layer of lighted charcoal underneath ; and as 
they returned the khidmatgars were met outside what used to be Scott 
Thomson’s Corner, at the junction of Old Court House Street and Esplanade 
East, by a crowd of European and Eurasian loafers who would purchase the 
remnants of the meal for a few annas and wash them down with a drink from 
the Panioty fountain. Mr. Hobbs is right in declaring that the transformation 
into the Curzon Gardens of the loafer .s paradise at this derelict portion of the 
Maidan was one of the mort needed and welcome improvements of a later 
time. Moore Co.’s “Belatce Bungalow” stood on the site now occupied 
by Imperial Buildings This land was sold about the year 1896 for five lakhs 
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of rupees : and “ when Walter Locke & Co.’s premises were offered to Moore 
^ Co. on a long lease at a quarter of its present rental, the proprietors 
closed down rather than submit to what they considered an extortionate rate.” 
Whileaway Laidlaw and Co.’s place of business, afterwards taken by I lall 
and Anderson, and then by the Gramophone Company and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, was in Esplanade East. The building is now the home 
of an Indian jeweller. Sailing ships had not ceased to be a familiar feature 
of the river scene; and ships’ captains often stayed idling in Calcutta for 
eighteen months waiting for their wind-jammers to be chartered. Society 
was not yet tired of flocking to the Eden Gardens on Saturday evenings to 
listen to the strains of the Town Band which was formed in 1884. 


The Terai hat, with a gold embroidered puggree, was the favourite form 
of head covering. Bengalee gentlemen habitually 
Dandyi.sm in Lxccisis. wore chapkan and chuddar : and the British soldier’s 
hot weather uniform was of white drill. Frock coats, 
stiff starched shirts and collars, high silk hats, and the tightest of trousers 
were, essential on ceremonial occasions. Daiidyism in dress was the passion 
of the hour. A notable “Ditcher” of the period was the P. and O. pilot 
Lindquist who used to board and leave the steamers dressed in the height of 
fashion. Says the chronicler from whose store we are borrowing ; — 

The night the P. and O. boats came in, Lindquist could always be seen 
parading the Eden Gardens, wearing a tall hat, frock coat, with an 
orchid in the button-hole, striped trousers, kid gloves of the latest 
shade, and immaculate boots. He was considered to be the smartest 
pilot, as able as he was dapper. 

The Anglo-Indian buck died hard. The present writer can well remember, 
when he first visited Patna in the early nineties, seeing the Collector, a well- 
known civilian of the day, taking his evening constitutional on the Bankiporc 
maidan in a costume which would have been appropriate to Cup Day at Ascot. 


A Burra Saliib of tlic 
lliirlics. 


Magnificence of a more Oriental type was to be witnessed in the thirties. 

Miss Emma Roberts in her Stretches and Character- 
isiica of Hindustan (Vol. I, p. 113 : 1835) gives the 
following account of a Burra Sahib whose reflected 
glory shone upon the good people, military and civil, stationed at Berhampore : 

A gentleman, who succeeded to the appointment of resident at the 
neighbouring court (of the Nawab Nazim at Moorshedabad) . . . from 
long domestication with native princes in distant states, had adopted 
the pomp and circumstance of oriental splendour, so necessary to 
create and retain the respect due to the governors of the country. The 
appointments of his establishment were magnificent : he kept a train 
of elephants, and when he appeared in state was surrounded by a 
crowd of retainers, chobdars, and chuprassees, carrying silver maces 
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and sheathed swords before him, while mounted suwars brought up 
the rear. 

The sequel, as related by Miss Roberts, should not be omitted. “A 
demeanour correspondent to all this outward grandeur’* was naturally 
expected by the little world of Berhampore ; but, to the surprise of every body, 
the new Resident got into a buggy, “that favourite conveyance of rich and 
poor’* : and “left his name’’ at every door without any distinction. In this 
respect he set an admirable example to a newly-arrived regiment, “which had 
held out staunchly against paying the first visit,” and “whose officers could not 
be persuaded that pride was not the cause of their being unnoticed by civilians 
of rank.” 

More reminiscences; — and this time from the pen of an old sailor, who 
contributes them to the Englishman of May 7. The 
Ihc Kills of Oudh’ii Jast King of Oudh, Wajid Ali Shah, established him- 
Pa acc at Garden Kcacli. deposition in 1857, in the 

house and grounds formerly occupied at Garden 
Reach by Sir Lawrence Peel, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court from 1848 to 
1855. This was the first great alteration in that oldest and best known suburb 
of Calcutta which was once the subject of admiring comment from every 
visitor to the “City of Palaces,’* as they gazed upon its line of spacious 
bungalows on the water’s edge standing in large compounds. To-day the 
tawdry pile of buildings erected by the King of Oudh for himself and his swarm 
of followers, stands derelict in the midst of docks and wharves. The writer in 
the Englishman writes of it as it was in the seventies, when the menagerie was 
one of the sights of Calcutta : — 

On one New Year’s Day, hearing the grounds round the King of Oudh’s 
palace were open to visitors, four or five of us went there. I remember 
the extraordinary uniforms of the Palace Sepoys, and their tall hats, 
exactly as seen in old prints of the Hon’ble Company’s soldiers, cross- 
belted, and with bayonets, I should say, at least two feet in length at 
their sides. There were a few tigers in cages, a snake pit, and an 
arena, where we were told that fights were held between tiger and 
tiger and tiger and buffalo. 

In this Wajid Ali Shah was keeping up the traditions of his ancestors. 
There are vivid accounts of animal fights at Lucknow in the days of Nasir-ud-din 
Haidar (1827-1837) to be read in William Knighton’s Private 1 Afe of an Eastern 
King. As for the sepoys, an inspection of the monument in St. John*8 Church 
to Lieut. Peter Lawtie, of the Bengal Engineers, (who died in Nepal in 1815), 
will show what their dre.ss in the days of John Company was. It appears to 
consist of an uniform coatee and bandolier, a necklace, slippers, and a pair 
of short, tight jungias, or drawers, which leave the legs and thighs entirely 
exposed. 
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Disraeli once called the hansom cab **the Gondola of London" : but the 
ticca gharry of the seventies deserved no such corn* 
The old Ticca Gharry. pliment. It is thus described by the writer in the 
Englishman : — 

These old gharries were real boxes on wheels, with big windows behind 
and at the sides, fitted with canvass screens, and no panes of glass or 
even jhilmils. 

A palanquin may not stand for the acme of comfort — and it has to be 
endured for a long journey in the mofussil in order to appreciate it at its best 
or worst — but it must have seemed luxurious after a taste of these old ticca 
gharries. 


Since the year 1911 the term "Anglo-Indian" has, by ukase of the Govern- 
ment of India, been applied to the domiciled com- 
Indian". Anglo- miinity of mixed parentage. But, for all that, the 

original signification of the word has not been lost. 
The first Anglo-Indians, as the Statesman pointed out in a long 
and interesting article on May 19, were of the type of Sir David 
Ochterlony, who scandalized Bishop Heber by appearing in a choga 
and turban sitting like a Rajah on a divan, while attendants 

kept him cool with fans of peacock’s feathers. Those were days 

in which many Englishmen adopted Indian habits and customs. Old Army 
orders may be read which prohibit British Officers from taking part in the Holt 
festival and direct them to parade in European, and not in Indian dress. 
Civil Servants had equally to be restrained. Frederick John Shore, the son 
of Lord Teignmouth, who came out to Bengal as a writer in 1816 and who 
died in Calcutta on May 29, 1837, took to wearing Indian dress, and scandalized 
headquarters thereby to such a degree that a Government order was issued 
forbidding the practice on the part of the Company’s European servants. 
Presently, the Serampore missionaries, Marshman, Ward, and Carey, set their 
faces against the wholesale Indianization which prevailed ; and raised a strong 
piotest, in particular, against the Hindoo style of the tomb erected in South 
Park Street cemetery over Major-General Charles Stuart, who died in 1828 
at the age of 70 at his house in Wood Street, and claimed to rest surrounded 
by the emblems of the religion which he openly professed. The missionaries, 
aided by Macaulay’s onslaught on Eastern education, checked the current of 
Orientalism: and the name "Anglo-Indian" was next conferred upon the re- 
turned "nabob"whom Thackeray has immortalized in Jos Sedley and Mr. 
Binnie and Colonel Newcome. An insubordinate liver, a choleric temper and 
a yellow complexion became the Anglo-Indian’s distinguishing characteristics. 
His state of health was not to be wondered at for our grand-fathers and great 
giand-fathers spent twenty-five years on end in India before taking the furlough 
which was preparatory to retirement ; and hill-stations were unknown. In 
these times of quick passages from India, the Anglo-Indian in England connotes 
a more ordinary individual, namely, the man or woman whose destiny has sent 
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them to India in one capacity or another : and whatever meaning the word 
may bear in India, it will be many years before it loses the application it has 
acquired in England. 

“Coromandel Place*' is quite a good name for one of the new Calcutta 
“Coromandel Place.” streets : and wc recommend it to the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust. There was once, it seems, a 
“Coromandel Place** off Gower Street in London, and it is probable that the 
name was given at the instance of William Daniell. whose residence from 1825 
to 1837 was close by at 14, Russell Street, Fitzroy Square, and whose uncle 
Thomas lived from 1809 to 1819, even closer by. at 12, Charlotte Row, New 
Road (the modern Marylebone Road). The Imperial Library possesses a 
panorama of Madras in which the name occurs, and of which the full title is as 
follows : — 

Madras, painted by Wm. Daniell, R.A., and E. T. Parris; from drawings 
made by Mr. Augs. Earle in the year 1829, now exhibiting in Coro- 
mandel Place, New Road, nearly opposite the end of Cower Street. 
London (1830 }) 8°. 

The faithful (if imaginative) Mr. Gaunter, in the Oriental Annual for 1834 
(p. 6, note) writes in the highest terms of this panorama : — 

**So correct a representation has been given of Madras in the panorama 
painted by Mr. Daniell and Mr. Paris, that no verbal description can 
approach the vivid and extraordinary truth with which it realises the 
whole scene to the beholder’s eye.“ 

William Daniell subsequently painted another panorama of Lucknow with 
a “representation of the method of training elephants.** 

News reaches us, as we go to Press, of the publication of the long-expected 
third volume of “ The Memoirs of William Hickey “ 
The New Volume of “The (1782 to 1790). A full review will appear in the next 
MemoiiB of William Hickey,” number of Bengal Past and Present. It must suffice 

to say here that the book contains maay additional 
details of considerable interest regarding “Bob Pott“ and his fair inamorata 
Emily Warren, who form the subject of our article on a previous page entitled 
“ Sir Joshua’s Model.” A reproduction of Reynolds* ** Thais ” makes an 
admirable frontispiece to the volume : and an excellent portrait of “Bob Pott” 
himself by Romney is also given. Members of the Society are warmly recom- 
mended to procure a copy of the book (ISs. net). In numerous respects it will 
be found to provide even better reading than the two preceding volumes. The 
side-lights on eighteenth century Calcutta are extraordinarily vivid. 












